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Christmas is cancelled 



Ambush aims 
to destroy 
Hague plan 


Pa uld Henc fce 
Westminster Correspondent 


T HE Government 
and Liberal Dem- 
ocrats are plan- 
ning to wreck the 
Christmas of 
rebellious peers 
by ordering the House of 
Lords to sit from Basing Day 
onwards to push through the 
contentious European Parlia- 
ment Elections BCL 
The plan, discussed at a 
meeting between ministers in 
tiie Lords and the Liberal 
Democrats, is aimed at de- 
stroying Tory leader William 
Hague’s strategy to disrupt 
government legislation for 
the next year. 

The ambush is to be backed 
up by an emergency plan to 
create 50 new Labour and Lib- 
eral Democrat life peers in 
one day next January — if the 
Conservative hereditary 
peers continue to obstruct 
business. 

The idea for a Christmas 
flmhufih came after ministers 
were advised that they have 
the constitutional right to 
force the House of Lords to re- 
examine any legislation 13 
months after a bOl had passed 
its second reading in the 
Commons. 

The European Parliament 
Elections Bill received its 
second reading on November 
25 last year — giving the Gov- 
ernment the right to recall 


the Lords on Boxing Day — 
even though it falls on a 
Saturday. 

Most hereditary peers are 
unlikely to want to leave their 
country houses to turn up to 
debate the issue straight after 
Christmas. Normally, the 
Lords, like the Commons, has 
a three-week Christmas break 
and would not expect to be 
back until January 11. 

Even Conservative life 
peers will not been keen on 
cancellin g their Christmas ar- 
rangements, leaving Labour 
and Liberal Democrat peers 
with a majority to push the 
bill on to the statute book in 
time to bold next May's Euro- 
pean Parliament elections on 
proportional representation. 

One source said yesterday: 
“There is a strong feeling that 
as William Hague has decided 
to ignore precedent and used 
hereditary peers to reject the 
bill five dines, there Is no 
reason why the Government 
should stick to conventions 
either." 

Yesterday Margaret Beck- 
ett, the Leader erf the Com- 
mons, paved the way for the 
new confrontation by an- 
nouncing that the bill will be 
reintroduced in the House erf 
Commons next Wednesday, 
the earliest opportunity to 
bring it back. 

She announced, during ex- 
changes on coming parlia- 
mentary business, that the 
European Parliamentary 
Elections Bill would be 


rushed through all its Com- 
mons stages next Wednesday 
on a “guillotine” timetable. 

She said later. "Of course, 
there will be a proper oppor- 
tunity for the House to con- 
sider the matter and come to 
a view, but any notion that 
the Conservative Party will 
be able to use the opportunity 
to discuss this to further pro- 
long debate on this matter, I 
can assure you will not meet 
with a warm reception cm this 
side." 

The bill is set to have its 
Lords second reading before 
Christmas but peers could try 
to delay its committee stage 
for a fortnight — pushing dis- 
cussion into the New Year. It 
is at this point that the Gov- 
ernment could drag the peers 
back after Christmas, to force 
the bill through by tbe New 
Year. 

Tbe disclosure of the 
planned ambush comes as 
Conservative peers are plan- 
ning a policy of “zero toler- 
ance" against Tony Blair's 
government over what they 
call bad legislation. 

A Conservative Central 
Office briefing document for 
the BBC and other TV media 
says: “We are sure the Lords 
will not obstruct legislation 
for the sake of it— but, in the 
face of an overbearing gov- 
ernment. we would not be 
surprised if peers adopted a 
policy of ’zero tolerance' 
towards bad legislation. They 
would have our backing if 
they did." 

A Conservative Party 
spokesman said yesterday 
that they would not cooperate 
with the Government over 
either the European Parlia- 
ment elections Bill or House 
of Lords reform which he de- 
scribed as "constitutional 
vandalism". 

He added: "We’re not going 
to support a new House of 
Cronies, people simply ap- 
pointed by the patronage or 
the Prime Minister and the 
Labour Party." 



Golden handshake of £2.5m for 
chief executive who took on 
old guard in boardroom battles 


Lisa Buckingham 
and JIB Trwuior 


T HE future of Barclays, 
one of Britain's big- 
gest banking groups, 
was thrown into 
doubt yesterday with the 
shock resignation of its chief 
executive, Martin Taylor. 

The bank, which has 6 mil- 
lion customers, denied that a 
boardroom row yas to blame 
for the departure of Mr 
Taylor, who is likely to be 
given a golden handshake of 
about £1 rnilKnn plus windfall 
share option profits of more 
than £L5 million. 

But the 4$-year-oM chief ex- 
ecutive. who started his work- 
ing life as a reporter for the 
Reuters news agency, had 
hlmuri earlier* this year that 
he felt wearied by boardroom 
opposition. 

Mr Taylor said from his 
south London home last night 
that ha (foes not have a new 
position lined up. “My inten- 
tion is to have a bit of a 
break.” he said. 

As one of the fir st ch ief axeo 
utives to be taken from outside 
one of the she families which 


founded the banking aspire, 
Mr Taylor had tried to pursue a 
radical strategy wife mixed 
success. But he felt thwarted tor 
the (Ad guard at tbe bank and 
his frustration exploded at a 
board meeting on Thursday 
night and Barclays stunned tbe 
City wife news of his immedi- 
ate departure yesterday morn- 
ing. By the end cf the day £171 
miDion bad been wiped off the 
bank’s worth, down 8 per cent 

Although senior executives 
denied the boardroom tur- 
moil would leave Barclays 
vulnerable, Ctty experts pre- 
dicted Barclays ami its 84^00 
employees would be lucky to 
escape a takeover attempt 

In a move to minimise the 
fon-out from Mr Taylor’s de- 
parture, tbe bank persuaded 
its finance director — cur- 
rently working out his notice 
— to stay and shore up the 
boardroom. City regulators 
are certain to have told the 
crisis-hit bank that the chair- 
man, Andrew Buxton, must 
have a dear successor before 
he being allowed to leave as 
scheduled nest year. 

Sfr Peter Mlddletpn. the dep- 
uty chairman and man who 
will take over than Mr Taylor 



Martin Taylor ... ho new 
position lined up 

temporarily, played down the 
increased possibility of a bid. 
Mr Taylor is thought to have 
hrfrt merger talks with the 
Halifax. Other big financial 
groups. such as Lfoyds T5B, 
Prudential. Norwich Union. 
Abbey National and NatWest 
have been mentioned as pose- 
fbfe predators. 

Bat Sir Peter said the chief 
executive had lost his enthu- 
siasm , although he claimed 
there had been Herculean 1 
efforts by; other board mem- 
bers to persuade him to stay. 
"It’s a very wearing; grind- 
ing business where you face 

continual attrition,” he said. 


He denied Mr Taylor bad met 
opposition, suggesting that 
the youthful chief executive 
had underestimated tbe scale 
of changing the entire Bar- 
days culture. 

Mr Taylor's decision to quit 
immediately clearly took his 
colleagues by surprise but he 
is thought to have his eyes on 
a change of direction. One di- 
rector, Sir Nigel Mobbs, said: 
“Martin always advised us 
that this was a chapter in his 
career not his entire career." 

Mr Taylor took up a govern- 
ment offer to head a task force 

If you bank 
with the 
Midland, 
you don’t 
anymore 


looking at tax and benefits 
and is thought to want to ex- 
pand his political involve- 
ment He was responsible for 

devising the working family 

tax credit- 

Some have suggested Mr 
Taylor might be a candidate 


while others see him possibly 
assuming the mantle cf Adair 
Turner at the Confederation 
of British Industry. 

The plight into which Mr 
Taylor’s resignation had 
plunged the bank was 
reflected yesterday through- 
out the stock market, which 
was also plagued by nerves 
after the bank warned Chat its 
profits for this year would fen 
between £200 million and £500 
million below expectations. 


Julia Finch 

THE 162-year-old name of 
I Midland Rawir is to dis- 
appear from the High 
Street 

The name is being axed 
by the HSBC Group, which 
bought the Midland in 
1992, as part of a global re- 
branding exercise. By the 
end of 1999 every Midland 
branch fascia, sign and in- 
terior wiD be replaced by 
the HSBC name and its red 
and white hexagon logo. 

Taylor who eaau not cut it, 
pane 12 


Every cheque book, credit 
card, application form, 
leaflet and letterhead will 
also be rebranded. 

The Midland name is one 
of 18 international names 
within the HSBC group, in- 
cluding car loans company 
Forward Trust, which are 
being ditched in favour of a’ 
global corporate brand. 

Last night HSBC esti- 
mated that the cost of the 
chang e worldwide would be 
£30 million — without the 
cost of advertising the new 
name. Keith Whitson, chief 
executive of HSBC and for- 
mer boss of the Midland 
said: "It's the most difficult 
decision we’ve had to make. 
Midland has done very well 
over the last few years. It’s 
restored its reputation.” 
The hank is writing to 
customers over the week- 
end to inform them of the 
change and is starting an 
advertising campaign This 
will be the thir d time the 
bank’s image has been 
overhauled In five years. 

In the wake of HSBC’s 
takeover, the bank called in 
Fitch & Co, restaurateur 
Terence Conran’s former 
style advisers, which tried 
to give the traditional 
banking halls a trendy 
Image with acres of steel 
and glass, distressed con- 
crete exteriors and a sharp 
turn to page 2, column 4 
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The Pacific Princess, now confined to port in Piraeus after crew were caught smuggling heroin photograph; yoram kahama 

Cruise romance hits the rocks as 
Greece impounds Love Boat liner 


Helena Smith In Athens 


T HE Love Boat, the liner’ 
that mythologised 
romance on the high 
seas and helped, make mod- 
ern cruising popular, has 
been impounded in Greece 
after the country’s eco- 
nomic crime police sniffed 
out heroin smugglers 
among Its crew. 

The Pacific Princess — 
fam ous as the setting for the 
American television series 
— was firmly moored in the 
port of Piraeus yesterday as 
the vessel’s 6.000 passen- 
gers, most of them British, 
discovered that life on board 
is not always fun and frolics. 

In a dramatic plot twist, 
the Love Boat was last night 
put under heavy police 
surveillance. 


Greek authorities barred 
the ship from leaving port 
after undercover agents — 
codenamed Rambos — ar- 
rested two Filipino crew 
members as they pocketed 
¥8,000 (£5,500) in exchange 
for 3 kilograms of heroin I 
handed to Nigerian drug 
dealers in the harbour. 

Further inspection of the 
vessel revealed another 
22 kilograms stashed in staff 
i cabins. The cache, brought 
in from Thailand, is esti- 
mated to have a street value 
of £1.4 million. 

“We acted on a police tip- 
off and conducted the opera- 
tion as quickly as possible,” 
said Spyros Stathls, the head 
of the port’s economic crime 
squad, who ordered crack 
commandos to search the 
20.000-ton liner “with a fine 
tooth comb”. 


“It’s a sorry fact that in 
Greece crttise ships are now 
used, big time, to traffic 
drugs. One of the crew mem- 
bers admitted having done 
this before.” he said. 

The luxury liner — 
replaced by the larger Sun 
Princess for the recent re- 
launch of the television hit. 
Love Boat: The Next Wave — 
had docked at Piraeus after | 
sailing from Turkey. It had 
been due to continue to 
Rhodes, Haifa in Israeland 
Alexandria in Egypt 

“It will be impounded 
here until the public prose- 
cutor decides otherwise,” 
Mr Stathis said. 

London’s P&O steamship 
company, which owns the 
Princess Line, said lawyers 
would Immediately apply 
for the order to be lifted, but 
tiie application will have to 


go through Greek courts, 
which are notoriously slow. 

Passengers, who included 
newly-weds, had paid £1,345 
for the two- week “Holy 
Land” cruise. They now face 
the prospect of viewing Pi- 
raeus's highly unromantic 
docks. 

“We don’t have any celeb- 
rity performers on board 1 
this time, but passengers I 
can be sure they'll be well 
entertained.** a P&O 
spokeswoman said. 
“They’ve got a choice of. 
Broadway shows, cinema, 
circus acts, casinos and a 
spa and health centre.” 

The original (1972-86) hit 
was filmed both in Holly- 
wood and on the ship — 
often with passengers play- 
ing extras — and is still 
being shown in 39 
countries. 


Poles seek trial of 
Oxford don’s wife 


Noll Bawdier in Warsaw 
and Simon Bowen 

B RITAIN yesterday 
laced a second em- 
barrassing extradi- 
tion dilemma after 
the polish military 
prosecutor announced it 
would apply to Britain for the 
extradition of the wife of an 
Oxford don for her alleged 
role in the arrest and execu- 
tion of a Polish, wartime hero. 

Helena Brus (nfee 
Wolinska), now aged 79, is 
accused of persecuting oppo- 
nents of the puppet govern- 
ment in Warsaw, ‘In her role 
as chief military prosecutor 
of the hardline post-war com- 
munist regime. 

She is wanted in connection 
with charges concerning the 
arrest and prosecution of Gen- 
eral Emil Fieldorf; a former 
deputy of the Polish wartime 
resistance, the Home Army, 
who was hanged In 1953. 

Polish historians claim that 
charges against Fieldorf of 
killing Soviet soldiers and 
communists were fabricated. 

The military prosecutor, 
which is expected to make a 


formal application for extradi- 
tion through the Polish justice 
ministry, is bringing the case 
on the grounds that Mrs Brus 
contravened communist-era 
law by holding the general for 
more than six months without 
charge. "She used her role as 
military prosecutor to perse- 
cute opponents of the commu- 
nist regime on the basis of 
their political views or their 
religious faiths,” Janusz Fains, 
a spokesman for the military 
prosecutor, said. If convicted 
in a Polish court, she feces up 
, to 10 years’ imprisonment 

Mrs Brus, whose husband. 
Wlodzimierz Brus, Is emeritus 
Professor of Modem Russian 
and East European Studies at 
Wolfeon College, Oxford, was 
expelled from the Judiciary In 
1956 after Poland underwent 
an early form of perestroika. 
She settled in Britain with her 
husband after fleeing Poland 
during a purge against Jews 
by the communist authorities 
in 1968. 

Witold Kulesza, director of 
the Main Commission for In- 
vestigating Crimes against 
the Polish Nation, said Mrs 
Brus could face further 
charges. He said Fieldorf was , 


prosecuted despite the absur- 
dity of the charges. 

Wladyslaw Bartoszewski, a 
former Solidarity foreign 
minister, has testified to the 
commission about being held 
without charge after the war. 
After asking to be shown his 
arrest warrant, he swears to 
being shown a handftil of 
hi»pk , but signed, warrants. ’ 

At her home in Oxford, Mrs 
Brus said: "I win welcome 
any attempts to seek extradi- 
tion. I am sure that an exami- 
nation in Britain, in front of 
an unhiased arbitrator, will 
reveal the absolute absurdity 
of the charges against me." 

Mr Kulesza said 2,450 death 
sentences were officially 
passed ’ during Poland's 
S talinis t period from 1944 to 
1956. He suspects that almost 
twice that number were 
passed, of which half were 
probably carried out 

Efforts to prosecute the 
“ hang in g judges” who are still 
alive have all proved unsuc- 
cessful The judge responsible 
for passing the death sentence 
against Fieldorf Maria Gor- 
owska, died in January, at the 
age of 83, before sbe could 
stand trial. Fieldorf was a 


national Institution by the 
time he was hanged. A vet- 
eran of the Polish-Soviet war 
of 1919-20, he was sent by the 
Polish govanment-mexile in 
London during the second 
world war to the Polish under- 
ground resistance, where he 
was made chief of the anti -Nazi 
group Kedyw. He directed the 
sabotage of fectories and rail- 
way lines crucial to foe Ger- 
man war effort His most fam- 
ous operation was the 
assassination of the chief of 
Warsaw's occupant police 
force, Franz Kutfchera. 

Rising to deputy chief of the 
Home Array when the Soviet 
■ tanks rolled into Warsaw in 
1944, he changed his name 
and was soon arrested and 
transported to bard labour In 
the Urals for illegal dealing in 
currencies. 

Returning to Poland in 
1947, the former general reas- 
sumed his true name. Wit- 
nesses at his trial, when he 
was sentenced to death, were 
allegedly tortured into testify- 
ing against him. 

“He was a great patriot,” 
said his surviving daughter, 
Maria Fieldorf-Czarska. aged 
73. 


Midland name axed after 1 62 years 


continued from page l 
navy blue logo. Two years ago 
that was abandoned, along 
with Midland's traditional 
Griffin symbol, and in came 
HSBC's hexagon logo along- 
side the Midland name. 

HSBC, which changed its 
own name from HongKong 
and Shanghai Ftanir after it 
bought the Midland and relo- 
cated its head office from the 
former ccdony to London, is 


one of the largest banking and 
financial services organisa- 
tions in the world, with 5,500 
offices in 79 countries and as- 
sets of more than £300 billion. 

It has shareholders in 90 
countries, but is more than 
half owned by British 
investors. 

However, the Chinese gov- 
ernment, through the Hong 
Kong Monetary Authority, 
has the largest stake in HSBC, 


with 8.8 per cent of the 
shares. John Bond, the chair- 
man, said: “Our policy of 
retaining the separate identi- 
ties of the companies we ac- 
quired because they were 
well-known names in their 
lonnt markets served us well 
for many years. However, 
times change and we must 
change with them. 

‘The HSBC Group operates 
in a global marketplace. In- 


creasingly the financial ser- 
vices industry and modem 
communications are 
borderless. 

“Our strategy calls for the 
development of a strong con- 
sumer brand.” 

Midland's chief executive, 
Bill Dalton, said it made 
“good commercial sense” to 
HifeVi the Midland name, even 
though it generated “respect 
and affection”. 
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The weather in Europe 


Television and radio — Saturday 


Television and radio — Sunday 





BBC 2 

735am Thedwpfc OaMfcaTOo ’ 
Weekend 24. KUO Network Eat BgTaft. 
KUn QAala.fl.oa Cafe 21. 1130 
Network East 1430 See Hart 135 Birds 
wMtTany Scow. 130 The Phi SHers 
Show, 130 HLMfc The Greates t Show on 
Enrti 4.15 The VtaMan. MO TOTP 2. 
418 Snooker; UKOwn y ton at up. 7.05 
Travels wtth Pevaner. 735 News and 
Sport. 0.10 OamapondaflL 000 What the 
Pspan 8». 9.10 Cdd Ww. moo Ham I 
Got News tor You. 1430 Lankly Gflroatt: 
Tortqtt 1 1130 Stoiyv^a. 12L30 Snooker 
UK CherrpfoinhlpL HO The Cops. 2.10 
nUb Baton Point 040 Warier. >JB» 
Ctosa. 430 Leaning Zone. 400 Close. 

BBC Prime 



Sportmoti. 430 (648 onM News in 
Gannon. 400 Noun. 6JB Weekend. 040 
Sports. 7X0 Newadeek. 7.30 Science n 
Action. OJM New. UN Waatmqr. &30 
Aom Our Own Conaapawkmt 030 
Nemhoir. -MkOO New. WjBB World 
Buekwas Review. to.* Britain Today. 

WJW Marafen Feotuok Itoo Namdeok 
1130 ft* at the Week HeKiTinw«.it®0 
Andy KarOaHria Wdrid of Muda too 
Newedesk. t30 Uttar tom America. 144 
Britekt Today. SLOO Newedesk. 200 On 
Yota Behalf. 238 Sports Round-Up. 3-00 
Nowaday. 330 Music Review. 440 News. 
400 WoddBuMMSS. 43S Spcrtoflouid- 
Up. 400 From Our OwnGotiMponaML ' 
SjOO Nemdaik. BOO GkM Budneaa. 
400 Nowaday. 400 Jezznwbcr 

Sky Premier 

• Atm 

730 Christmas Every Day. 030 Made 
In Heaven. 1V00 Jngki Al the W». 1430 
Moby Dlcfc. 330 SupMVkltLOO Made 
in Homan. TOO Jingle Al the Way. 400 
RRariaw. 930 Batman and Robin. 

1130 Broken Arrow. 1488 Fled. 438 
Oaoperado. 430 GM B. &00 Femme 
Fetetas: Mtehale Plotter. 

Sky Movie-ax ‘ 

# Astra 

730 invisible Dad. 430 GodzOa va GSgan. 
IOlOO Friendship's Rdd 1230 They 
Want Believe Me. 200 kwWbia Dad. 

400 Godzfla aa GtflBn. 400 FriancWifc)'* 
FMd.8.00 Dranda; Deed end Lowing It. 
IOjOO WMSkeet «U» Young Guo. 


tto Day. MO BmaWaat with Froet KUO 
Advent Hope, 1130 The Ua of Bkda. 
13 j 00 Ponidoe. «J0 OourtryFlo. tOO 
On the Haoord. 300 EeatEndan. *4tS ■ 
HUfc Eecepe to Athena BL38 The Pfnk 
PanOxr. CMdren of We New Fatal 
0-10 News. 43® Regional Newt. 440 
Sanga at FVake. 7.10 Laat of tka Sumwr 
Wine. 7.40 Andquas Ftoadahow. 430 
wadHe on One. AOO BtOytteeruei. 430 

Keeping Up Appearance*. tOJTO Nevw 
and Weather. 1430 Vorttyfekr. «JO 


New. 410 The Way Wk Are. 430 
Tneia p fanoakaie; IB48 onM Newt In 
German. 440 Britain Today. 430 News. 
40H1H Idea of the Oty. 430 CM Out 
7M Newadeak. 730 Ptayof the WMc 
Hard Times. OJM Anything Qoae. OjOO 
Newahpu. 1400 Newe. Write On. 

1410 Britain Today. M*0 Mueie Review. 
Itoa Newexfuk 1130 HeOBx tMtarn. 
f!4S Sports. 1400 Neva. IZjOS Science 


Everyman. 1440 nUfcGarBae ki the 
Mtt 3^0 Weather. 430 BBC New 24. 


StmwtMny Jam! 430 TheArtboK Bunch. 
440 Toine Usmdettaenla. 400 The 
ImedHa Hulc 14W Ceeper. 1440 The 
QueanS Noae. 11-10 Wayne ManMeeto. 
ItW Grange H4 134M Sort It. 1430 
Orange H4 1330 OZone. 140 The 
Stmfwws. 130 Robot Vtan. 400 Ftaalonal 
Pt ugia nane. 430 Grandstand. 410 The 
AnknaLZorw. 030 Wrich Out Britain. 


430 Bio CU thry. CLOO The Natural 
World. 7M Star fietc Voyager. MO 
Many Pwuumma. 400 Snooker UK 
Chorvlonffllp. 1130 Whoever Happened 
to tteUkofy Lads? 13JM CtaifaKn. 1440 
FK3b That MghL 2.09 WPatfwr. 410 
Ckne. 400 Learning Zone. 410 Cioee. 

BBC Prime 


»wm Sheet otsa Young Guta. 
Youtg Guta B. 440 MgMtreeker. 
They Wont Befieve Me. 


430 They 

SkyCIn 


400 Abandon Ship. 7JIO The Rocket. 
400 Ftaher Brown. 1130 Advise and 
Consent 430 The Legend of Hal Houai 
13 Ftrat Monday m October 15. 435 
Ftenchman'a Creek. 





7JOOmm World News. 7M Noddy. 7M 
Forget-Me-Not Farm. OjOO Melvin and 
Mnusen. 415 Qrowing Up Wld. 440 
Bte PMar. 400 Orange HB. 030 Out of 
Tune. 430 Top of the Pops. 1430 Style 
a .Cook. 

1130 Al Creatures Great and Smefl. 1330 
MnatueWfarida. 1430 Some Mothers 
Do'Ave'Em.ljOO 
World Waether. UWltaedy. Steady, Cook. 
400 BoPs Aitaufng World of Anbnria. 
430 Clasak: EostBidara. 430 Porridge. 
400 Monster Ceto. 4.10 BLe Peter. 


4« Andquaa Roadshow. 
7JOO Bergerac. 730 Meetings irfth 
Remkabie Tree4 400 SS9. 400 
BuWngStaW*. 0.10 Jobs tar the tarts. 
440 Hie Sky at Mpht. 1400 Wold 
News. 1400 You Heu Mo ThHdng? 

Sonmol PrHeo. 1435 Top of the 
Pope, loo The Greet Picture Chose. 

BBC World 


Vim 1410 RertanramoL 1428 Pop Short 
1430 In Praiae of God. 130 Nawa&ak. 
130 Waatway Access. 140 EMtakt Totfay. 
400 Newadeek. 430 The Way We Are. 

, 445Jranaplwitaitana.3dOO Nowaday. 

' 330 Maridsn Feetue. 4 jOO News. 4u05 
WHoa On. 4.10 Sporta. 430 The Works. 
430 World Today. 400 Warid Today. 

Sky Premier 

#A«W 

730 Peter No-TMta America. 430 We 
the Jury. 1130-Beck to the FUue pwt a. 
130 Hcfywood Buzz. 430 MdorLeegueL 
430 wto the Juy. 430 Beck to the 
FUtue Part W. 400 topoot 1400 Baity 
Norman’* FOm MgM. 1030 Get Shorty- 
1410 WOheirShuwepaera'B Romeo end 
JuflaU&IB Staepara. 440 The North Star. 

Sky MovleMox 

own 

730 Son of Godziki. 400 A Dog's Beat 
Friend. 1100 The Phantom. 130 Fergotten 
Cky of Ptanot of the Apoa. 430 Son of 
GodzBa. 530 No Mon Baths! 730 The 
Phantom. 430 Ffeting. 1130 Love and 
Othw Catastrophes. 1423 Movtotak. 

1450 Rosewood. 3.5 Laws of Gravity. 
«33 CrWnal totem. 

SkyCinema 

• Aatf 

430 Doubta Dynomtn. 730 Tha Dark 
kAior. 430 The Great While Hope. 1130 
The Black Whcto*. «tOO The iSamfei 
Letter. 235 The Directors Norman Jewimn. 
335 The House of Fear. 410 Doric Peat. 


730 Sports UnfaiOBd. 400 Rugby Union. 
430 Aerobic*. 1030 Boning. 1400 
FootbeB. 130 (tagby Union 430 Wbrid 
Sport. 330 Bodng. 430 Footool: Liverpool 
v Blackburn Rovers - Live. 730 Sparta 
Auction: Formula 1 Mam woMm Preview. 
430 Root WOrfcf Masters. 430 AUetfes: 
tatemedanel (toss Country. 1030 nffL 
American Footbet New England v Buftofo 
UWL 130 POOL 430 Gao. 430 Ctoee. 


30 ute.^i 
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‘US < 
branded 
goods 
makers 
achieve 
no more 
profit in 

theuk 

than 

America. 

It is largely 
down to 
the j 
retailers’ 

Simon Lock, US 
brands adviser 


NEWS 3 



‘CD prices 

are fairly 

consistent 

around 

Europe, 

but there 

are much 

lower 

prices 

outside 

Europe. 

I smell a 
rat’ 

Patrick Barwise, 

Consumers’ 

Association 


Christmas shoppers in London last night . . . are they being asked to pay too much for goods? 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


Shoppers caught in prices crossfire 


Jolla Pinch and 
Lisa Buckingham 



I ILLIONS of 
stoppers win be 
| piling imn town 
centres and out- 
I of-town retail 
parks this mbming as the 
busiest month] in the shop- 
ping calendar gets under way. 

At the same time thousands 
of Christmas bargain hunters 
will be filling j aoss-Cbannel 
ferries and even transatlantic 
flights to snap up the same 


'prices, v 
swiftly gain- 
as.onedffhe 
ive places 


Paris department store than 
its London equivalent, or why 
a bottle of Chanel No 5 Eau de 
Parftrm shduld cost a third 
more in En gland than France, 
especially When strong ster- 
ling nhmilii reduce the price 
of goods imported into 
Britain. 

And the Exchange rate ar- 
gument is almost Irrelevant 
in comparing prices between 
Britain and the US, as' the 
pound/doHar rate has been 
relatively I stable for five 
years. 

that British 
being asked to 
cpncern at the 
The Chancel- 
has asked 

C ommission to 

investigate tirlce differentials 
within the European Union. 

The Office of Fair Trading 
is also stepping up its inter- 
est. It recently launched an 
inquiry into supermarket 
food prices, and after criti- 
cism by American chip- 
maker Intel of British com- 
puter prices in general and 
retailer Dbdms in particular, 



The pri 
shoppers 
pay is 
highest 
lor, 
the 


goods at fiar 
For.rBritaih 
ing a reputat" 
world’s most 
to shop. 

Undoubtedly, the strong 
pound has had a significant 
impact on price comparisons. 

An exchange rate that now 
provides raoje than nine 
French francs] to the pound 
makes French stores look par- 
ticularly cheap, but it does 
not frilly explaip why a pair of 
men’s Timberland Boots 
should be " £38 1 cheaper in a 

..... .. !. 

Shopping around London, Pari*,Bmritn, Nnr York- 

; S^-wHind'-'v-; ■ ; ,’m^L \ O apf un Webmai Op 

BoOk nta. N*wY«fcEriJSa- ; . 

LMlgoia-" 

London: SSOSS ParicBWhO 

Bertn:£S7^o- 

MowYortc£2A8S 


wffl also investigate the pric- 
ing of personal computers. 

The OFT director general, 
John BrHgeman. has said be 
is concerned about British 
prices, but so fiu- the OF T has 
no plans to look more widely 
at retail pricing. Tricing is 
not a justification for a frill 
OFT inquiry,” said a spokes- 
man. ‘'There has to be some 
anti-competitive element” , 

Inevitably, retailers blame 
suppliers for high prices, 
while suppliers blame the 
stores. 

Meg Gilmore, marketing di- 
rector at House of Fraser, 
witich stocks^ a huge range of 
international brand name 
goods, said: “We charge the 
prices we need to cover our 
costs '• and our normal 
margins. ” 

But Simon Lock, an adviser 
to US brands Nike and 
Tommy Hflfiger, said: “None 
of the US branded goods man- 
ufacturers main* more profit 
in the UK than America. It is 
largely down to the retailers.” 

He added, however, that 
there were extra costs associ- 


ated with distributing and 
marketing goods in Europe. 

A spokesman for EMI was 
unable to explain why CD 
prices in Britain are higher 
than in the US and • many 
other European countries. 
But a spokeswoman for the 
British Phonographic Indus- 
try said: 'It is a complex 
issu& It is very difficult to 
compare the UK with Amer- 
ica because we have different 
tax sys tems , a different retail 
infrastructure and the US 
market offers considerable 
economies of scale.” 

She added: “Here in the UK 
we also invest 13 per cent of 
turnover in discovering and 
promoting new artists, which 
is very high.” 

Patrick Barwise, director of 

the Centre for Marketing at 
the London B usiness School, 
said there was no justifica- 
tion for the difference. It is a 
world market dominated by 
five companies and with con- 
centrated retailing. Prices are 
fairly consistent around 
Europe, but there are signifi- 
cantly lower prices outside 


Europe. I smell a rat” Profes- 
sor Barwise, who is also dep- 
uty chairman of the Consum- 
ers* Association, said. he 
believed there should be OFT 
inquiries Into prices of CDs, 
computer and consume r elec- 
tronics and the motor 
Industry. 

Car prices in Britain are 
about 30 per cent hi gher than 
elsewhere. Peugeot, for 
instance, operates on 40 per 
cent profit margins in Brit- 
ain. and one senior executive 


said the car company was, un- 
surprisingly, “very satisfied 
with this situation”. 

Professor Barwise also 
backs the new OFT inquiry 
into supermarkets. He be- 
lieves Tesco, Sainsbury. Asda 
and Safeway — which ac- 
count for 47 per cent of the 
UK's £87 billion annual gro- 
cery sales, compared with 30 
per cent 10 years ago — may 
be cashing in at their custom- 
ers* and suppliers’ expense. 

.“The top four have enor- 


mous power and it is now a 
valid question whether their 
power has got so great that 
they have been squeezing sup- 
pliers and not passing on the 
savings.” 

A recent survey found that 
an average £80 British shop- 
ping basket would cost £53 in 
Germany, and many staple 
goods in France cost half as 
much as they do in Britain. 

The British Retail Consor- 
tium (BRO, a lobby group for 
UK store groups, points out 


that 175 per cent VAT is 
charged on items such as 
crisps, bottled water and or- 
ange juice, whereas the tax 
rate in France is 5.5 per cent. 
However, most food products 
in the UK are still zero-rated 
for VAT. 

What the BRC does not ex- 
plain is why UK super- 
markets operate on profit 
margins three times higher 
than their European rivals. 


Leader comment, pag* 8 
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Geordies plan seasonal spending 
spree to relieve economic gloom 





Sarah Han 


R edundancy, the de- 
cline of manufactur- 
ing Industry, the 
downward spiral of Gazza 
— the North-east has long 
been associated with 
gloom. But yesterday 
Geordies were revealed as 
the country's most lavish 
Christmas shoppers, ac- 
cording to a nationwide 
survey of retailers. 

Xhey are ’expected to 
spend an average of £666 
each on festivities this year 
— £144 . more than the 
national average and over 
£200 more than the most 
meagre snm, £456, shelled, 
out by East Angtians. 

Geordies will spend more 
.than .anyone else on food 
and drink — £202 compared 


with the national average 
of £159; oh clothes — £177, 
compared with. £115; and 
on gifts in general i— £391 
compared with £290.. - 
The published 

by accountancy firm De- 
loitte and Touche, also 
show that those in the 
North-east will part with 
over £100 more than the 
second highest spenders, 
the Scots, who will shell 

out an average £561. " 

But, while those in Lon- 
don, ■ Yorkshire and the 
South will spend 'above the 
notional average, the spirit 
of Christmas wHTbe least 
evident in East Anglia. Lan- 
cashire (£459) and the 
South-west (£474.) 

The NOP poll, which 
questioned 1,000’ adults, 
also revealed that women 
are more Hkely to . start 


shopping early for Christ- 
mas and spend more on pre- 
sents than men — £294 com- 

paredto £285. . 

And, while men expect to 
spend the most on their 
partner, women will spend 
the most on their children. 
Mothers should expect to 
receive their children’s 
most expensive present: 
only l per cent of fathers 
will be similarly favoured. . 

The findings also reveal 
that, while those in the 
North-east will be the most 
generous, they are also the 
most pessimistic about the 
likelihood of a- recession. A 
total of 59 per cent believe 
the economic situation will 
worsen, compared to 48 per 
cent nationally. 

But Dekdtte and Touche 
attribute the flamboyant 
spending in the North-east 


— a dramatic increase on 
the £451 spent per person 
in the region last year — to 
such anxiety. 

Richard Lloyd-Owea, 
head of the film’s con- 
sumer business sector, 
said: “It might seem odd 
that, at the same time they 
are spending the most, they 
are they most pessimistic 
about tiie future, but It 
could be those in the North- 
east are determined to have 
one good last Christmas."' 

Mr Lloyd-Owen added 
that the wide range in 
amounts d ifferen t regions 
were prepared to spend was 
a new development in four 
years of surveys. 

Last year’s top Shoppers, 
the Scots, parted with £576. 
while the least profligate, 
those in the South-west, 
spent £160 less — £416- 


you’d Bee to know more about or unique whisky, write to us for a free booklet at the Jack Daniel DisbUery, Lynchbug, Tennessee 37352 USA. 

JACK DANIEL’S COUNTRY is old country where change 
occurs, but tradition governs. 

At our distillery in the Tennessee hills, we make an 
old-time whiskey in much the same fashion as 
Mr. Jack Daniel himself did back in 1866 . We cut hard 
maple wood into strips, then stack it and bum it into 
charcoal, through which we mellow every drop. 

There are whiskeymakers who prefer more modem 
methods. But one sip, we believe, will tell you why 
the makers of Jack Daniel's aren’t among them. 

JACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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‘He will be 
committing 
career suicide 
if he lets 
Pinochet go. 

It would be 
regarded as 
treacherous’ 

Labour MP 
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A demonstrator in Santiago gives a Nazi salute as Pinochet supporters protesting at his detention in Britain shout slogans 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANTONIO GUEVARA 


Lords leave Straw short of easy options 


Legal process 
could last up 
to two years 


Nick Hopkins 


W HEN Jack 

Straw eases be- 
hind his desk 
on Monday 
morning and 
looks at the view over St 
James’s Park, he could be for- 
given a moment of self pity as 
he contemplates what will he 
the most uncomfortable fort- 
night of his political life. 

Like everyone else at the 
Home Office's soulless head- 
quarters at Queen Anne's 
Gate In Westminster, Mr 
Straw was caught on the hop 
by the law lords' ruling on 
Wednesday, and seemed to be 
avoiding MPs when he was at 
the House of Commons that 
evening. 

His aides bad assured him 


that General Pinochet, whose 
heartless regime had angered 
him so much during his early 
career, would be safely back 
in Santiago by now. 

Instead, the former dictator 
is still here and Mr Straw has 
been pushed into the middle 
of a political and diplomatic 
furore which could irritate 
him. and embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, for months. 

Bow Street magistrates' 
court yesterday granted Mr 
Straw a nine-day extension to 
mull over his next move, giv- 
ing him until December 11 to i 
decide whether to Issue “an 1 
authority to proceed" which 
would allow Spain's formal i 
request for extradition to be 
heard by the courts. 

Strictly speaking Mr 
Straw’s job is simple, and the 
case will be decided on Its 
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A Pinochet supporter is arrested daring a protest near the 
Spanish, embassy in San t iag o wotograph; clmjbo Santana 


Chilean minister Jose 
Miguel Insulza in Britain 

legal merits. 

But though he Is loath to 
admit it, the Home Secretary 
is caught in a political 
thicket. 

Privately, he is thought to 
be sympathetic to suggestions 
that Pinochet should fly 
home, acknowledging that 
Chile has a domestic pact 
which has protected the for- 
mer dictator from 
prosecution. 

The wrong move now, how- 
ever, could undermine Mr 
Straw’s credibility with the 
rump of the Labour party, 
which is ferociously anti-Pi- 
nochet, and ruin his long- 
term ambitions. 

Nobody at Westminster 
doubts that he covets Tony 
Blair’s job. 

“Our MPs are saying he 
will be committing career sui- 
cide if he lets Pinochet go," 
said one Labour back- 
bencher. 

"It would be regarded as 
treacherous." 

There are other wide-reach- 
ing considerations, among 
them Britain’s relationship 
with Chile and the precedent 
that Pinochet’^ incarceration 
is setting worldwide. 

Pinochet’s health is also a 
worry. Chileans diplomats 
have been whispering that Pi- 
nochet, who is 83, is suffering 
from acute stress and should 
be allowed home on humani- 
tarian grounds. The cynics on 
the back benches are uncon- 
vinced but concede Pinochet's 
condition must be taken into 
account 

"We wouldn’t want him to 
do an Ernest Saunders and 
make a miraculous recovery 
once he was released," said 
one. 

"But it would be awful if he 
died .on our doorstep. Jack 
won’t want that atan." 

The Home Office has been 
insisting Mr Straw is taking 
the row in his stride, but most 
people at Westminster have ; 
scoffed at the spin. 1 

Mr Straw's task begins in 


earnest on Monday, when he 
will start to assess the repre- 
sentations which have been 
salt to him. He has said he 
will not meet anyone before 
the hearing on Friday week, 
which is why the Chilean for- 
eign minister. Jose Miguel 
Tnzulsa. was entertained for 
an hour by Robin Cook 
yesterday. 

Mr Inzulsa and Pinochet’s 
solicitors, from the London 
firm Kingsley Napley, are 
preparing lengthy submis- 
sions for Mr Straw which will 
have to be presented by | 
Thursday. 

They will argue that the 
law lords have trampled over : 
the democratic will of the 
Chilean people and have 
threatened the country’s po- 
litical stability by defying all 
three parties in the country’s 
coalition government 

Pinochet’s opponents have 
anticipated the Line of attack. 

Dozens of Labour MPs have 
already written to Mr Straw. 
The all-party Parliamentary 
Human Rights group, which 
represents 150 members, has 
also urged him not to 
intervene. 

Ann Clwyd. its chair, said: 
"Nobody is threatening Jack 
over this, but feeling in the 
Labour party is very strong. 
The courts must be allowed to 
decide what should happen to 
Pinochet 

"It’s up to them to decide 
the next step, and whether he 
is too frail or Old to face these 
charges." 

Once Mr Straw has seen the 
correspondence, he will turn 
to his advisers for help. 

There are many in his 
coterie, but only two or three 
are likely to influence him. 

The most important voice 
will be that of James Turner 
QC, wbo is a specialist in ex- 
tradition law. 

He was seconded from his 
private practice in Kings 
Bench Walk earlier this 
month to advise Mr Straw, 
and his judgment will be 
crucial. 

The Home Office’s In-house 
legal team, civil servants Ju- 
liet Wheldon, Timothy Mid- 
dleton and Sally Anne Evans, 
may also be asked to prepare 
a brief and David Orman d, 
the permanent under secre- 
tary of state, is likely to have 
a say. 

But Mr Turner’s face-to- 
fece meetings with Mr Straw, 
which are likely to start 
within days, will be 
paramount. 

There are four issues: 
whether the alleged offences 
are extradition crimes, 
whether the request has been 
properly authorised, whether 
the offences are political, and 
whether there are compas- 
sionate circumstances. 

Whan Mr Straw Is confi- 
dent that he knows the legal 
boundaries, he will call on po- 


litical adviser Ed Owen and 
sailor policy adviser Lord 
Warner, both trusted aides, 
for ftuther soundings. - 

Michael Howard, the for- 
mer Conservative home sec- 
retary, said: “I never had to 
deal with anything quite like 
this, but from my experience 
he will receive a great deal of 
advice from his officials, and 
it will be up to him to draw 
his own contusions. 

" I am sure they will tell 
him that he is entitled to halt 
these proceedings, and in my 
view he should. This has gone 
on long enough/' 


The Home Office has an- 
| grily rebutted suggestions 
that Mr Straw would seek 
guidance from other cabinet 
ministers. 

-This decision cannot be 
politically motivated and I as- 
sure you he will not be talk- 
ing to Mr Blair or any other 
ministers," said a spokesman. 

But suspicions remain that 
No 10 will want to have its 
say. 

"It would be naive in the 
extreme to think that he will 
not discuss this with the 
Prime Minister," one insider 
said. 


"Both will deny absolutely 
! any contact on this. However, 
the decision will have such 
ramifications that Straw 
would have to let Blair know 
what he is thinking.” 

Although the pressure from 
Chile will Intensify, it seems 
unlikely that Mr Straw will 
consider halting extradition 
at this early stage, however 01 
Pinochet claims to be. 

It is far from an ideal solu- 
tion — the former dictator 
win remain in Britain until 
the legal process has been ex- 
hausted, which could take 
anything from six months to i 


two years. 

By then Pinochet could be 
85 and his health might have 
deteriorated substantially. At 
that point the Home Secre- 
tary will again have a discre- 
tion over whether or not to 
surrender him. 

“I don't think Jack wants 
this hanging over his head 
any longer than necessary, 
but he may not have any 
choice," said a Westminster 
source. 

"It's the better of two poor 
options. It may even be 
somebody else's problem by 
then.” 


Where can Pinochet go now? As the general prepares to leave 
hospital, the Guardian suggests a few places where he can rest in the 
utmost comfort. For rent, of course, in case he has to leave in a hurry 
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Furnished flat wtth 24 hour porter, delightful views, 
rooms — ideal for security conscious host, saidesl 
Sevifls. Can drop in to US embassy next door to se 
El ,250 per week 


axceflent reception 
ateagentFPD 
) old friends. 


Holtand VUas Road, Holland Park, London W11 

Perfect for a top ambassador, said Hamptons International. 
Breathtakbig nine bedroom house with snooker room, indoor pool, 
cinema, landscaped garden. No need evarto confront noisy protesters. 
£8,000 per week 
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Eaton Terracey Bdoravia, London SW1 1 Ttwnioe Street, Fu&tam, London SW7 

Fabulously ^redeco rated to wn house wtth four double bedrooms, roof refurbished family house wtth super kitchen, substantial 

ten-ace and patio garden, saMHamptoris International. Free tea and garden and large entrance hall, said FPD Savills. Close to amen&fc*. 

cakesfrom nearby MogaretThateawr. Including Stamford Bridge, a football stadium. 

£2,850 per week £3,500 per week 
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Vivek Chaudhary on controversial measures to curb match violence, including passport restrictions for unconvicted supporters 

jgh 

mp 


T OUGH powers to com- 
bat football hooligan- 
ism, including a con- 
troversial measure to 
prevent known but un con- 
victed. troublemakers travel- 
ling abroad, and the introduc- 
tion of alcohol bans outside 
stadiums, were unveiled by 
the Government yesterday. 

The measures form part of 
a consultation document out- 
lining -29 proposals to clamp 
down on hooliganism, an d are 
designed also to strengthen 
England's application to host 
the 2006 World Cup. 

They follow the wldescale 
violence caused by some Eng- 
land fans at. the last World 
Cup, amt police daims -that 
hooliganism Is - on the in- 
crease this season. 

Home Office minister Kate 
Hoey said that there was all- 
party support for the mea- 
sures, which could become 
law during- this parliamen- 
tary session by way of a pri- 
vate member’s hilL 
Ms Hoey added: “It Is very 
dear that'the legislation we 
have, though It may have 
served a purpose, is clearly 
not tough and Is not 


doing enough to isolate and 
marginalise- the minority of 
cr iminal thugs who have tar- 
nished our image as football 
supporters around the world. 

“We have learned from our 
experience at the World Cup 
and from other experiences, 
and the reality of what is hap- 
pening on the ground from 
our intelligence officers." 

Under the proposals, courts 
could Issue International ban- . 
nin e orders for up to 10 years 
against those who have been 
arrested for football Violence- 

Courts would have the 
power to require people to 
report to a named police 
station when key interna- 
tional matches, are played, 
and to submit their passports 
to police five days before the 
match. A new offence would 
be created for faning to sub- 
mit a passport. 

One of the most contentious 
proposals deals with uncon- 
victed troublemakers, who 
could also be subject to ban- 
ning orders on the basis of in- 
formation presented to court 
by police. 

Tbe document concedes 
there could he a difficulty 


with such a propbsal affecting 
uBconvicted people and that 
sane' surveillance evidence 
wocdd not he admissible in , 
court Unconvicted hooligans j 
would also have to give up 
their passports. - 

Lawyers believe that plans 
to impose restriction -orders 
on unconvlcted hooligans 
could be the toughest to im- 
plement, throwing up a seri- 
ous civil liberties issue. . 

Ida Parratt of Liberty, the 
civil rights organisation, 
said: “A clear distinction 
must be drawn between crim- 
inal convictions and other in- 
formation which the police 
may hold about people. 

“Any measure based on the 
logic *we know he’s guilty but 
we cant prove if should ring 
alarm bells. Relying on infor- 
mation in police intelligence 
files Is inadequate." 

The document also. pro- 
poses to strengthen laws on 
racist chanting. Under cur- 
rent legislation, chanting has 
to he done by two or more 
people to be an arrestable of- 
fence, -but the document 
states that one person chant- 
ing alone might also face ar- 


rest for racist obscenities in 
the stadium. 

For potentially volatile 
matches, courts should also 
be able to impose bans on al- 
cohol sales at pubs , and off- 
licences around the' football 
grounds, which would extend 
to the carrying and consump- 
tion of alcohol in the area. 

Tbe period of time during 
which committed offences are 
considered football-related 
should also be extended, from 
less than five hours to 72 
hours either side of a match, 
tbe proposals say. 

Tony Banks, the Sports 
Minister, «»id- “The nature of 
hooliganism ha s changed and 
the violence has shifted from 
the grounds to other areas. 
These proposals wjQQ. ensure 
that Britain has some of the 
toughest anti-hooligan legisla- 
tion in -the world.' We will 
carry on working to eliminate 
this problem." 

The proposals were wel- 
comed by Sir Brian Hayes, 
the Football Association's se- 
curity adviser, who said that 
it was Quite clear that the 
present legislation needed 
strengthening. 





If arrested during match unrest, like some fens at France 98, English supporters conld face a 10-year ban photograph scan smith 


John Mullin on Irish court ruling 


P OLICE in Ireland 
were celebrating 
last night after a 
Dublin drugs dealer 
was found guilty of 
the murder two years ago of 
the investigative journalist 
Veronica Guerin. They had 
mounted, the biggest criminal 
inquiry in Irish history . 

The Special Criminal Court 
in Dublin rnledafter an eight- 
week -trial that Paul Ward, 
aged 34, disposed of the gun 
and motorcycle used In the 
shooting. 

Because Ward was involved 
in the plan to. shoot Ms: Glo- 
ria, h^wa^-an accessory be- 
fore the- forti. That meant be 
was guilty of murder. 

He was impassive as he was 
sentenced to life imprisons 
meat, and his lawyers indi- 
cated he would appeal . . 

Another alleged gang mem- 
ber is feeing trial next year, 
for Mb Guerin’s murder. A 
second is fighting extradition 
from England, while a third, 
was jailed last year for 12 
years on drugs charges. Be- 
cause of a court order, none 
can be named. 

Three judges, sitting with- 
out a jury, said the gang 
leader ordered the murder of 
Ms Guerin, aged 36, in June 
1996 because her work threat- 
ened his multi-million pound 
empire. It was Ireland's big- 
gest drug smuggling opera- 
tion, importing 100 tonnes of 
cannabis a year. . . 

Ms Guerin, whose son, 
Gath at. was then aged six. 
was shot as she sat In her car 
at traffic lights at Clondalkin 
on the outskirts of Dublin. 
She was returning to the city 
after appearing In Naas, 
County Kildare, on a speeding 
charge and had just finished a 
mobile telephone calL . 

Two men wearing full-face 
helmets ■ pulled up alongside 
her car on a motorcycle. The 
pillion passenger pumped six 
shots into her from a -357 
Magnum. She tried to escape 
but was dead within seconds. 

The assassination of Ms 
Guerin, who worked for the 
Sunday Independent, out- 
raged toe Irish Republic. Tbe 
government quickly brought 
in legislation allowing crimi- 
nals* assets to be seized and 
signalled restrictions In ball 
provisions. 

The 'Special Criminal 
Court, which was designed to 
deal with paramilitary trials, 
yesterday convicted Ward, a 
heroin addict, solely on the 
testimony of Charles Bowden: 
aged 34, another gang mem- 
ber,- who prepared the 
revolver used in the attack. 

Bowden, a former Irish 
Army mar ksman, turned 
state evidence and became 
Ireland's first supergrass. He 
wax given immunity from 
prosecution and' outlined to 
police the roles of six men in. 
killing Ms Guerin. 

He also took police to the 
gang’s arms dump* two 
graves. at -a Jewish cemetery 
hx Tallaght, near Dublin. It 
contained a sub-machine gun, 
six other, guns, »nd ammuni- 
tion, including dum-dum 
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erin killing 


Bowden, whom the judges 
called a “self-serving, deeply 
avaricious and potentially vi- 
cious cr iminal ”, is serving a 
six-year sentence imposed 
last year for drugs and fire- 
arms offences. ] 

He is to be given a new I 
I identity on his release from | 
Arbour Win prison in Dublin, j 
where he is in solitary con- : 
finement for his own safety. 
The gang leader has ma d e 
threats to his life. 

Bowden will also be given 
money to make a new life 
abroad. His family is under 
IreUwd's.r witness protection 

3Chf£QffiW *■-. t' jft 

In ' a '90-nj2mite judgment; 
the court was scathing about 
the Garda interrogation of 
Ward, nicknamed Hippo, who 
earned at least £150,000 a 
year. It ruled as inadmissible 
Incrimtaattng remarks police 
claimed he made after his ar- 
rest, saying they had been 
made under “grievous psy- 
chological pressure, if they i 
were made at aD". 

His girlfriend, Vanessa 
Meehan, aged 22, and his 
mother, Elizabeth Ward, 74, 
were brought to see Ward -at 
Lucan police station, where 
the murder Inquiry was 
based. The judges said the 
aim was to soften up Ward 
into telling them what he had 
done with the gun. It was 
never found. 

After Ms Meehan’s emo - , 
tianal visit, police claimed 
that Ward, who had remained 1 
silent throughout 14 hours of , 
interrogation, told them:- “We 
had it planned after the job 1 
was done on Guerin, they: 
would come back to my place. 

I was to get rid of the gear.” 

But the judges made their , 
scepticism dear. They ; 
pointed out that two officers , 
interviewing him the next 
morning were seemingly un- 
aware of the major break- 
through. They called Ward’s 
apparent decision to answer 
questions a “remarkable 
volte-fece”. 

Mr Justice Barr said tbe 
court exercised extreme cau- 
tion with’ Bowden’s evidence, 
delivered over five days. The 
judges realised that he would 
lie without hesitation when It 
suited him to do so. ' 

They rejected his claim that 
he had been, overcome with 
remorse after he had been 
shown pictures of Ms Guerin 
on a dissecting, table, r i d dled 

with bullet holes. He said in 
evidence he* imagined his 
wife’s face on toe body and de- 
cided to confess all- - 

: The judges said that instead, 
Bowden, as lieutenant to the; 
gang’s leader, would have wel- 
comed Guerin's murder, ' and 
pointed to a raucous party at 
his home on thenight she died 
He had made* add and dispas- 
sionate assessment to strike 
toe best bargain he could! . 

- They deckled his testimony 

had a "strong ring of truth” 
about it Because Bowden had 
already admitted his role,, 
there would be no benefit to 
trim in lying about what part 
Ward played. Any falsehood 
would have jeopardised- his 
deal with ponce. . : - 
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French find murder lead 


Jon Hwntoy In Paris 


H^fBENCH police yester- 
day released a second 
picture of the sns- 
■ pec ted murderer of 

Caroline Dickinson, the Cor- 
nish schoolgirl raped and suf- 
focated in a Brittany youth 
hostel two years ago — a 
near-identical sketch com- 
posed after the rape of a stu- 
dent In Nancy In 1993- 
“The resemblance was so 
striking that , we decided to 
release the two pictures 
together in the hope of jog- 
ging someone's memory," 
said Patrick- Duchamp, 
Haney’s police : chief. “The 
French rape victim is com- 
pletely confident Caroline's 
attacker isthe same man who 
assaulted bier, and in feet be- 
lieves the second picture is a 
moreaccurate likeness.” 

Both identikit sketches 
show a man described by 
police as being of European 
origin, between 5ft lOin and 
six feet tall, cf athletic build 
and broad-shouldered. Aged 
about 30, be has a wide nose,' 


mid- length, dark brown hair, 
thick bushy eyebrows, a 
weathered complexion and 
unkempt appearance. ' 

The picture of Caroline's 
suspected murderer, who was 
spotted near the youth hostel 
by schoolfrlends, teachers 
and locals before the attack, 
was first released in February 
and prompted more than L300 
calls to a police hotline. But 
despite following up more 
than 100 leads police have yet 
to find the man. 

Mr Duchamp said one of his 
officers had found the sketch 
about three weeks ago and 
been reminded of the suspect 
in the 1993 case that he had 
withdrawn the dossier from 
police files and compared the' 
pictures. 

Judge Raynaud. van Ruym- 
beke, the magistrate who took 
over the - 28-month investiga- 
tion into Caroline's death last 
year, requested the pobheatian 
of both sketches. 

Thejndge, who inherited the 
case after allegations of incom- 
l petence against his predeces- 
sor, will travel next weds to 

! Nancy to Interview the 25-year- 


‘l 


The sketch of the attacker involved in a rape in 1993 (top) 
.released by. French- police yesterday, and the o rigina l 
picture of toe suspect in the. Caroline Dickinson murder 


old rape victim. 

. - DNA tests on clothing worn 
by the -Student when she was 
raped at knifepoint in May 
1993 proved unsuccessful be- 
cause toe samples had deterio- 
rated, Mr Duchamp said. 

, Caroline, aged IS, was raped 
and sm othered on July is, 1996 . 
while other ' gfrh from her ! 
school in Launceston were] 
asleep in a dormitory at 1 
Fleine-Fougferes youth hostel, - 


near Mont St MicbeL 
Since taking over the case. 
Mr van Ruymbeke has ordered 
mags DNA testing in tbe vil- 
lage. Genetic tests have been 
carried out on all 422 males 
aged between 15 and 60 in a 
search for DNA samples 
matrhtng those found on Caro- 
line’s body. He also linked the 
Investigation to an attack at a 
hostel in nearby Saint- 
Lunaire. 


Troublemakers’ appetites 
whetted by the World Cup 

T HE truth about football | Chester United and Liverpt 
hooliganism is that it fans clashed in a pre-s 


■ hooliganism is that It 
never went away, but for the 
last three years it received 
less publicity than before. 

The World Cup changed all 
that and the trouble that ac- 
companied England wherever 
they played in France seems 
to have whetted the appetites 
of hooligans. 

Both the Football Associa- 
tion and police say that this 
season, there has been an in- 
crease in hooliganism. 

Most trouble has taken 
place away from stadiums, as 
is the trend given tbe high 
police profile and security 
cameras in and around 
grounds. 

Two weeks ago, 20 Totten- 
ham fens were arrested after 
attacki n g a pub in which 
Arsenal fens were drinking, 
following a league match. 

Earlier this season, Man- 


chester United and Liverpool 
fans clashed in a pre-ar- 
ranged fight before their 
teams played each other. Two 
men received serious stab 
wounds and two mounted 
policemen were attacked. 

Most of tbe violence this 
season, however, has taken 
place at lower league clubs 
where security Is sometimes 
less efficent than at Premier 
League dubs. 

Football authorities and the 
Government are keen to im- 
prove the tarnished image of 
English football, given the 
events of the World Cup. 
Tough legislation is being 
seen as vital to England’s bid 
for the 2006 World Cup. 

The En glish game cannot 
afford a repeat of toe events of 
the summer and is adamant 
that hooliganism must be 
stamped out both at home and 
abroad. 


Footballer, 8, faces disciplinary 
hearing after attacking referee 

A S a midfielder, Jimmy | Hawks in Hampshire, Is 
Sheppard tries to emu- eight, making him one of the 




The murder scene (above) where journalist Veronica Guerin (below left) was shot and (below right) Paul Ward 


r\ Sheppard tries to emu- 
late the silky skills of Ar- 
senal’s French player Em- 
manuel Petit, writes Vivek 
Chaudhary. 

But last week, it was 
Sheffield Wenesday’s Ital- 
ian striker, Paolo Di Canio, 
sent off for attacking a ref- 
eree, with whom Sheppard 
was being compared. 

Both Sheppard and Di 
Canio had clashed with an 
opponent before attacking 
the referee. Both were sent 
off, and in both incidents the 
referee considered resign- 
ing. However, Sheppard, 
who plays for the EGghfield 


Hawks in Hampshire, Is 
eight, making him one of the 
youngest footballers In Brit- 
ain to face a disciplinary 
hearing. 

. The referee. Ed McCabe, 
showed him the red card 
after he punched an oppo- 
nent who had fouled him 
during a match against Jubi- 
liee Rangers at New Milton. 
Hampshire. Sheppard then 
tried to punch the startled 
referee. 

Mr McCabe said: “The 
only thing to do was stop the 
game. I won’t he refereeing 
a junior match again." 

Sheppard has been sus- 
pended by his dub. 











■CO>UII. | shooting seven birdies. The | round last year. 




Kenyans are baffled 


by British author 


Ian Fisher in Nairobi reports on reactions to 
Andrew Morton’s book on the Kenyan president 


T HE man hired to 
write Monica 
Lewinsky's side of 
the presidential scan- 
dal in the United 
States has become as famous 
in. Kenya in the last few 
weeks as Ms Lewinsky her- 
self. And from what Kenyans 

have seen, this much is clean 
if she is looking for a sympa- 
thetic ear, she probably 
picked the right man. 

Sandwiched between his ac- 
count of the crumbling mar- 
riage of Diana, the Princess of | 
Wales, and the Lewinsky i 
book, the British Journalist 
Andrew Morton spent three 
years writing about another 
public figure — Daniel arap 
Mol, the president of Kenya 
since 1978. 

The book about Mr Mol, a 
mysterious figure to many 
Kenyans, was published this 
month. In the first few days it 
sold 7,000 copies, at a rate 
fester than any book before. 

But sales are slacking off, 
and some Kenyans are grow- 
ing angry at what they see as 
Mr Morton’s relentlessly 
sunny story, from Mr Mol's 
boyhood in the rural Rift Val- 
ley to his rise to power and 
the still-unsolved murder in 
1991 of one of his top aides. 

Many Kenyans believe Mr 
Morton was paid to write the 
book, which his publishers 
deny, or that he was writing 
about another Mr Mol. 

"Perhaps because serving 
his nation is now second na- 
ture, he rarely, if ever, thinks 
of himself before his 
country," reads a typical sen- 
tence in the 305-page book. 
Mol: The Making of an Afri- 
can Statesman, published by 
Midtael OTSSara Books, the 
Same company that Is produc- 


ing the Lewinsky publication. 

"It’s an odd book.” said 
John Githongo, a political an- 
alyst and columnist for the 
East African, a weekly news- , 
paper that has been serialis- 
ing the Moi book — and en- 
joying increased sales. "The 
character that Is created is so 
different from the one most 
Kenyans know,” he said. 

Despite his two decades in 
office, many Kenyans say 
their president remains an 
eni gma. Critics contend he is 


has improved, and that Ke- 
nyans and their vibrant press 
can mostly say what they 
please. 

Mr Moi, aged 74, must step 
down, in 2002 and is anxious 
to embed this view into 
history. 

Along came Mr Morton, 

who has earned millions of 
pounds from his books about 

the British royalty, including 
Diana: Her True Story, writ- 
ten in 1992 with tiie covert co- 
operation of the princess. 



Some Kenyans 
are angered by 
Morion’s sunny 
story about - 
President Moi. 
Many believe he 
was paid to write 
the book — a 
claim his 
publishers deny 


an inarticulate throwback — 
one of the last African ‘'Big 
Men”, ruling by opposing 
multiparty democracy, en- 
couraging ethnic divisiveness 
and sitting back as corruption 
erodes the economy. 

There is a more charitable 
view, which Mr Morton em- 
braces on every page — that 
for all his faults, Mr Moi has 
been a friend to the West, 
keeping Kenya largely peace- 
ful as neighbouring countries 
crumbled into conflict Many 
people maintain education 


There has been much spe- 
culate about exactly why Mr 
Morton decided to take on the 
I Keny an project and why Mr 
! Moi. who has granted few in- 
! terviews in his life, cooper- 
ated. A person close to both 
the government and Mr Mor- 
tem said the president was 
concerned about his legacy 
and felt the author would be 
sympathetic. 

The source denied, that Mr 
Morton had been paid. 

. “He [Mr Mortonl looked me 
straight In the eye and told 


me in absolutely no way was 
he paid by State House,” the 
source said. 

Mr Morton, reportedly, 
working with Ms Lewinsky 
on her hook in Los Angeles, 
could not be reached for 

comment 

Most contentions In the Moi 
book has been bis explana- 
tion of the murder of Robert ■ 
Ouko, a foreign minister whio 
was seen as a possible rival to 
Mr MoL The killing has been 1 
linked to several people close i 
to the president Mr Morton 
singles out the security’ chief 
Hezekiah Oyugi, raising the 
possibility that Dr Ouko had 
an affair with one of Mr Oyu- 
gi’s three wives. 

Mr Oyugi died six years 
I ago, but his family disputes 
, this account. 

One of Kenya’s most 
respected judges, Richard 
Otieno Kwach, is throaton rng 
to sue Mr Morton over an al- 
legation that he and two other 
judges investigating the mur- 
der were regularly enter- 
tained at Mr Qyugi’s house. 

“Hie didn’t give any of us 
the opportunity to rebut the 
allegations,” Judge Kwach 
said. "He Just swallowed what 
be was given, hook, line ami 
sinker." 

A s ampling of Kenyans In 
Nairobi said that the book 
about Mr Moi was worth 
reading, no matter what; be- 
cause they knew so little 
about his life. 

“Everyone wants to know 
the personal life of the presi- 
dent, what his secret Is to 
being so powerful, great and 
energetic,” said Jitesh Upad- 
hyay, aged 34, a bookstore 
owner. 

T want to know how he has 
survived all these political 
upheavals,” said George Mu- 
tnria, aged 26 , an anthropol- 
ogy student. *Tm not very op- 
timistic. But Tm ho pin g to get 
dues .” — New York Times. 




British author and Diana biographer Andrew Morton (left) spent three years writing his latest book, a gushing 
biography of Kenyan president Daniel arap Moi (right), which has raised eyebrows. Mr Morton is currently 
working on a book with Monica Lewinsky, the White House intern who had an affair with President Clinton 


Netanyahu shaken by Lebanon crisis 


Kosovo rebels free 
four hostages 


BmjH Shamrock hi Jerusalem 
end Md Mot kt Bebut 


T HE Israeli prime min- 
ister, Binyainln Ne- 
tanyahu, cut short a 
European trip and 
flew home last night because 
of tiie escalating death toll in 
south Lebanon. 

Attacks by Hizbullah fight- 
ers on Israeli troops in Isra- 
el’s self-declared security 
zone have claimed seven lives 
in 12 days —a total of 22 fatal- 
ities so far this year. 

This has brought Hizbul- 
lah’s morale to an all-time 
high and shown that it now 
has the upper band against 
the Israeli forces. 

An ambush yesterday on an 
Israeli tank, in which the 
guerrillas used a road-side 
bomb shoulder-fired ar- 
mour-piercing rockets, was 
the third such attack In less 
than two weeks. 


Hizbullah lost only one man 
in these attacks and achieved 
a higher kill rate this year 
than the Israelis: 22 enemy 
dead to 20 of their own. For 

the Israelis this is militar ily 
and p oltically nnsns tainahlp 

However, 1998 is still likely 


We will be ready 
to withdraw from 
Lebanon only if our 
aim is achieved 1 


to end with the lowest num- 
ber of Israeli deaths of the 
past five years — 39 soldiers 
were killed last year alone. 

An opinion poll by the He- 
brew newspaper Maariv 
found that 40 per cent of Israe- 
lis want a unilateral with- 
drawal from the nine-mile 
wide strip of land. Opponents 


of withdrawal claim the strip 
Is vital to protect Israel’s 
northern settlements. 

A statement from Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's office said he had 
cancelled a planned weekend 
in Spain with the prime min - 
ister, Jos€ Maria Aznar, “in 
light of the heavy losses in 
Lebanon”. 

But be is fitting renewed 
conflict with striking stu- 
dents this weekend, and an 
apparent impasse in efforts to 
bring tiie former foreign min- 
ister, David Levy, back into 
the government to shore up 
his collapsing cabinet 

Mr Netanyahu was briefed 
by his defence minister, Yit- 
zhak Mordechal, on his 
arrival at Ben Gurian airport 
in Tel Aviv and win convene 
his cabinet tomorrow to dis- 
cuss the situation. 

“Our objective is to protect 
the north of the country and 
our allies, the South Lebanese 
Army. We win be ready to 


withdraw from Lebanon only 
if this objective Is achieved,” 
Mr Netanyahu said. 

Despite growing public un- 
ease, it is unlikely that Israel 
will withdraw in the near 
future. A likelier scenario is 
for Israel to launch farther 
punitive air raids on Hizbul- 
lah positions. Mr Mordechai 
warned Lebanon on Thursday 
1 that Israel might hold it res- 
ponsible for the rising death 
tolL “Lebanon must know 
that it cannot remain clean in 
this situation," he said. 

In April Israel finally 
adopted United Nations Reso- 
lution 425 — which in 1978 
called on Israel to withdraw 
from Lebanon and be 
replaced by international 
peacekeepers — but added se - 1 
curity provisos which are un- 1 
acceptable to Lebanon and its 
neighbour, Syria. 

Israel says it cannot leave 
Lebanon until the Lebanese 
army establishes order there 


and disarms Hizbullah. But i 
Lebanon supports Syria’s po- 
sition that Israel must first 
make p e a ce over the Golan 
Heights, which it captured 
from Syriain 1967. 

After the first of ftp three 
recent raids. Shaikh 7amilr 


The resistance 
can hit anywhere, 
anytime in the 
occupied south 1 


the Hizbullah commander in 
the south, spelled out the 
reason for the guerrillas’ 
successes. 

“The new operations so 
dose to the border underline 
the ability of the Islamic 
resistance to hit anywhere, 
any time In the occupied . 
south at wifi, irrespective of | 


the defence cordons the 
enemy sets up.” he said. 

It was no idle boast Several 
of the casualties were caused 
by road-side bombs planted 
near the-viHage of Markaba, a 
few hundred yards from the 1 
Israeli frontier. The guerril- , 
las have to cross some five 
miles of “enemy" territory to 
get there. They often make 
their getaway nndw cover of 
highly accurate mortar fire. 

They also video the attacks 
and within 24 hours the spec- 
tacle of Israeli soldiers and 
vehicles being blown up is 
shown on Hizbullah’s televi- 
sion channel in Beirut - 

The Israelis have done all 
they can to protect them- 
selves against the road-side 
bombs— usually disguised as 
stones. They have invested 
millions in strengthening 
their fixed positions — and 
then restricted their move- 
ments between them to a 

minimum 


T HE Kosovo Liberation 
Army delivered two kid- 
napped Serb reporters 
and two moderate Albanian 
politicians yesterday to a 
team of international observ- 
ers, in what it called a “good- 
will gesture". 

The journalists, Vladimir 
Dobricic and Nebojsa Radose- 
vic. were greeted at the hand- 
over point in DragobiU, cen- 
tral Kosovo, by colleagues 
from the Yugoslav state news 
agency Tanjug. The two dis- 
appeared more than a month 
ago after they drove into KLA 
territory. The KLA said it had 
sentenced them to 6U days’ de- . 
tentlon for spying. Mr Dobri- 
cic said they had been well 
treated. 

Cen Desku and Jakup Kas- ; 
trati, two politicians from the i 
party of Ibrahim Rugova, the | 


main ethnic Albanian leader 
In Kosovo, were taken pris- 
oner three weeks ago. 

Sail Bashota, a KLA spokes- 
man, said that tiie four had 
been released as a “goodwill 
gesture" on the eve of Alba- 
nia’s national day. Earlier 
this week, a kidnapped Serb 
policeman was freed- 

The releases come amid 
slow progress In peace talks. 
But Albanian negotiators 
have rejected the latest plans 
from Christopher HID. the 
special United States envoy, 
and the Serbian president, 
Milan Miluttnovic. The Hill 
plan would give Kosovo sub- 
stantial autonomy but no 
right to a referendum on 
independence. 

The Serb plan dilutes the 
power of the Albanian popula- 
tion, estimated at 90 per cent 
of the province, by recognis- 
ing five minorities ns well as 
the Kosovans and Serbs. 
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A rash of homeless deaths has pricked the conscience of a country that is proud of its social policies 

Down and out in the cold in Paris 

• .-vi 


Jon Henley in Pails 


F rance was forced 

to delve deep into its 
social conscience 
this week, after 10 
homeless people 
died , of hypothermia, one of 
them outside the doors of a 
hospital, in a cold map hi 
which temperatures in cen- 
tral Paris plummeted to mi- 
nus BC. 

As the death toll rose. Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac warned: 
“In this crucial period, every- 
one should feel personally 
concerned. The simple ges- 
ture of pointing out a person 
in danger could save a life.” 
His employment and soli- 
darity minister. Martine 
Anbry, exorted every French 
man and woman to open their 
eyes to the suffering. 

According to nffiriat esti- 
mates, France, which boasts 



President Jacques 
Chirac told people 
that 'pointing out 
a person in danger 
could save a life’ 


one cf the best-funded welfare 
systems in western Europe, 
has 500 jo6o people who are 
either hamelBss or without a 
fixed address. 

- The number of emergency 
hostel beds totals 15,000 — 
more than. double the figure 
10 years ago, and almost 
enough, social workers say, to 
deal with demand. But not 
quite. 

"It is a scandal that in 1908, 
men and women are- still liv- 
ing and dying In the street,'’ 
the FNARS charity, said. . 

••It is not because' the 


weather is freezing now that 
we denounce it It is neither a 
new scandal nor even an in- 
termittent one. It is, dramati- 
cally and unacceptably, a 

daily scandal" 

This year the national as- 
sembly passed a controversial 
anti-poverty bill aimed at de- 
livering on Mr Chirac's 1995 
campaign . promise to heal 
what. he called the “immense 
social fracture” between rich 
and poor in France. 

“We want to give those who 
are being left on the roadside 
the means of taking their fate 
into their own tmnrfg and 
emerging from state aid and 
exclusion, rather than to 
hand out cheques that merely 
allow , them to survive." Ms 
Auhry said of the bUL 

An estimated 10 per cent of 
France’s 60 million people 
currently live below the pov- 
erty line. More than 3 million 


are unemployed, some 6 mil- 
lion receive welfare hand- 
outs, 2 million are poorly 
housed and around 250,000 
are estimated to be homeless. 

At. an estimated cost of 
£500 million, the new legisla- 
tion calls tor the creation of 
300,000 minimum-wage jobs 
over five years, the construc- 
tion of 100,000 subsidised 
bungin g units, the- requisi- 
tioning of empty apartments 
to house fher homeless, and 
better access, to health care 
for the needy. 

But even the law's most fer- 
vent supporters admit it will 
take years before its effects 
make themselves felt 

For volunteers manning the 
emergency hostels in Paris, 
the mam problem appears to 
be that those most in need do 
not know what they are en- 
titled to. 

“There are enough beds 
now,” said .Patrick Herve. 
manager of the 380-bed Mie de 
Pain hostel in the 8th 
arrondissement. “No one 
ghnnid be freezing to death on 
the street. But so many don’t 
know where to go.” 

With the temperature in the 
capital back above zero yes- 
terday, Stephane, a vagrant, 
aged 37, begging outside Con- 
corde metro station,- agreed 
that beds were not the issue. 

“Sure, you can find one,” 
he said. “But the decent hos- 
tels are Ml by three or four in 
the afternoon and you have to 
trail all round the city look- 
ing for a Jflflttresa. That's our- 
life ft- we : trail' around for . 
food, tor a bed, for our laun- 
dry. It's not surprising, when 
it gets to midnight and it's mi- 
nus 6, that some people just 
give up ” 



A policeman with the Brigade tor the Assistance ofHomeless People talks to a homeless man in Paris, after 10 people sleeping rough died ofhypothermia this week photograph: jeromedelay 


How other cities handle people sleeping rough 


ROME— Charity workers have for years 
complained of indifference both at local and 
national government level tow a r ds Hays 
homeless. The Oasorvatorfodl Mono 
voluntary Moup estimated last ysar that 
the r e wars soars 80,000 ji s ojil o ai lUnai ta 
fixed residence, two-thirds ofwhoar lived hi 
the big cities. 

^ ■- - -«— ■ * — ■ ■ ■ ■- 

DUtuiB sofiw pnnac or luuyi uuibu i n 

d tf fiare nlhu in t hat of Britain**- The hn molaao 
tend to be liatmw fci Hi e lia «8tioMal mo u ld, or 
Megal bit map uti 

R Is rare to s— young It a lians sl ee p in g 
rough. S tr o n g fam ily ti es s n o r as th a t f ew 
leave home raitfl after marriage, and most 
would notefcoam of ■ettfcig off for an other 
part ofthe « O MH r y fc» a n arch of work. 

Usfywr, theOss e w a t pri odi tCtano 
laipyctraidahinB taf i v effor ' — n wVearisEva .. 
under Sie slogan "Make anothar place at . 
your table”- E i ght y f am Mee In MBanawd 
Rome were persuaded to see in 1998 with a 


John Hoo p er 


NEW YORK — Mayor Rudy Giuliani deals with the 
homeless in the same way he tackles every other 
problem — he gets tough. Homeless people? 
Sweep them off the street 
On nights when the temperature dips below 5C 
the poOce have the right to force the homeless Into 
vans and take them to temporary shelters, some of 
them with room for Lip to 1 ,000 people. 

An estimated 10,000 people live on the city's 
streets but most visitors see them only In ones and 
twos, so successful has Mr Glirfani been In 
encouraging them to decamp from Manhattan in 
the five years since he became mayor. 

lr They have gone to a lot of different places,” he 
said, which means other boroughs, where tourists 
rarely venture. 1 “Some are in various forms of 
assisted housing. The way we have approached 
tbe homeless problem Is that there Is no such ' 
Individual thing as homelessness. They should be 
taken off the streets and Jailed.'’ 

‘ About 21 ,000 homeless famiies have moved out 
of shelters and into subskfised housing Axing the 
Gluten! years, leaving 4,700 famines without homes. 

Michael EBison 


JOHANNESBURG — With no safety net, few 
hostels and no welfare benefits, homeless 
people in the Johannesbur g region rely on 
Churches for help- 

“ft is often said t ha t there are 6,000 
homeless people In Gauteng (Johannesburg 
and Pretoria) but if you count people living 
in shacks fn squatter camps, the number is 
closer to 120,000 * said Ted DMamini, a 
JooraaBst at the Homeless Talk newspaper. 

R Is cwrently summer in the southern 
hemisphere, but Johannesburg’s bitter 
winters claim hundreds of Bves. To clear the 
s tr eets of Johann esbu rg, the city council 
removes homeless people to a 80,000- 
strong camp called WeOIers Farm, where 
each new arrival receives a small plot of 
land, but no new materials with which Vo 
construct a shack. 

"In Europe many homeless people have 
mental health problems,” Ik- Dfilamini said. 
"But ht South Africa you meet people with 
degrees sleeping in the streets.” 

Alex Duval Smith 


GENEVA — For decades, Switzerland was so 
comfortable in Its bubble of prosperity that the 
authorities never bothered to measure 
homelessness and, by European standards, It is 
not a problem. 

It is rare to come across someone huddled in a 
doorway overnight There cue no national statistics, 
but in an urban canton like Geneva every winter a 
few hundred people take advantage of facilities 
ranging from community centres to railway 
carriages run by the Red Cross. 

Soda) workers boast that anyone who sleeps in 
the street wants to. As the cold weather took hold In 
Geneva last week, community workers patrolled 
parks to persuade up to 1 00 vagrants to take . 
advantage of the shelter on offer. “It’saway of life 
that's just not accepted in Switzerland,” Danie!_ 
Bostefli, of the Salvation ArmyKsald. / ’ ■ “ - 

More than 500 beds are available fijrihe L 
homeless In Geneva. Hejp is provider) by ajQgjtwork 
of charities and specialised community groups Jh at 
have appeared In the past decade, offeri. h * - k . 
subsidised by the local authorities. 



It’s always a good time to learn to 
share. Even if. you only have a few 
PCs, a printer and access to the Inter- 
net, sharing resources through net- 
working will save you money. 

There's an easy way to prove it. 
The unique Return -on -Investment 
CD-ROM calculator from 3Com, the 
world’s largest small-business 
networking manufacturer has the 
answers. 

You'll get a thorough analysis 
of the right networking solutions 
based on your own company profile. 
No baffling techno speak. No heavy 
sell. Just the plain facts. It'S child’s play. 



Free CD Rom 


Send for your free Networking 
Return-on-investment Calculator now. 


To get your free Networking ROf 
calculator, small business Informa- 
tion pack and for details of your 
nearest 3Com specialist, please email 
smailbusinftsSi-ukS3Com.com or call 
us on 0800 22 52 52. 
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IF YOU FEEL IT, 

WE CAN EXPRESS IT. 

ORDER. FRPM YOUR LOCAL INTERFLOW FLORIST OR CAU- FRSE 2+ HR* A DAY ON 
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Tm so inspired that at 53 
I’m giving up medicine to 
become an ornithologist* 

Dr P J W Smith, Letters 


A nation of 
profiteers 

UK prices are absurdly high 

THE TIME has coioe-for the Government to 
take direct action against inflation. The 
reason has nothing directly to do with 
monetary policy (though there is still a very 
strong case for another reduction in interest 
rates). It is because the absolute level of 
prices in the UK has become absurdly high. 
As our report on page three today shows, 
Britain has become one of the most expen- 
sive places in the world to shop — and for 
no good reason. Profiteering shopkeepers 
must be shopped along with anyone else 
helping to keep prices in this country un- 
necessarily high. Why on earth is a uniform 
product like a pair of men’s Timberland 
boots £36 cheaper in a Paris department 
store than in London and an amazing £55 
cheaper in New York? Why does a pound of 
prime filet steak cost £12 in London (where 
the BSE scare has caused a collapse in 
prices at a time when farm incomes have 
slumped) but only £456 in New York? 

These are not isolated cases. Car prices 


Letters to the Editor 


are 30 per cent higher in the UK than 
elsewhere and something similar goes for 
computer products and many consumer 
durables. Intel, the world’s biggest micro- 
chip producer, has accused Dixons of using 
its strong high-street presence to keep the 
prices of personal computers too high. This 
is not to mention the proliferation of liquor 
stores around french Channel ports to cater 
for the hordes of Brits who find it cheaper to 
pay for a trip across the channel to buy 
cheaper drinks. Neither currency move- 
ments nor tax rates (except for liquor) can 
explain why Britain is in danger of becom- 
ing the profiteering center of the world. 

Minis ters and regulators seem at last to 
be aware of the problem, but they aren’t 
doing as much as they could about it Sure, 
Gordon Brown has asked the European 
Commission to investigate price differen- 
tials (why couldn’t the Government do it 
itself?) and the Director General of Fair 
Trading has admitted that there is a prob- 
lem. But that’s pretty well where it ends at 
the moment The OFT has no plans to look 
more widely at retail prices beyond the 
recently announced inquiry into super- 
markets and into Dixons. In both cases 
I announcement of the investigations coin- 
cided with strong outside pressures from 
the press and public opinion. 

If the Government were to launch a full 


frontal attack on high prices, then it would 
support the case for further reductions in 
interest rates. The worries of the Governor 
of the Bank that lower rates would threaten 
the Government's 2.5 per cent inflation 
target are almost certainly misplaced. But 
they would be greatly relieved if he knew 
that direct action would reduce the high’ 
level of prices that consumers in the UK are 
landed with. Globalisation was supposed to 
I bring about a lowering of prices for si milar , 
products. Why has it passed us by? 

The St Ives factor 

Export it to the rest of the UK 

THE Tate Gallery of Cornwall has not only 
proved to be a success in its own right — it 
I received its millionth visitor this week, 
eight years ahead of schedule — but has also 
generated a "halo” effect on the local econo- 
my. This is but the latest instance of the 
economic power of the arts, which is not 
easily detected in the official figures for 
I gross domestic product ( GDP) simply be- 
cause arts activity is scattered among a 
number of different categories. It will be- 
come increasingly important in the years 
ahead as lottery projects come on stream up 
and down the country, in elu ding the Tate 
Gallery’s own new museum of modem art 


i in the converted Bankside power station in 
! London. 

Surveys show that the arts in thebroadest 
sense (taking in everything from book pub- 
lishing and television to museum visits) is a 
big creator of new jobs and regularly pro- 
duces a large balance of payments surplus 
(while manufacturing industry regularly 
turns in a deficit). This doesn’t mean manu- 
facturing is unimportant, because it is not 
It is just that it has been wantonly ne- 
glected. An expanding economy needs to 
fire on all cylinders — manufoduring, ser- 
vices, the arts and infrastructure. The arts 
are particularly important because Britain 
can maim a comparative advantage in this 
field, as is reflected in the vibrancy of 
theatre, the slickness of advertising, the 
impact of Brit-Art and the pulling power of 
heritage. Artistic activities are to be enjoyed 
primarily for seff-emdcfament, but acknowl- 
edgment of the economic dimension will 
l ead to even more' enrichment in fUture as 
museums, galleries and theatres attract a 
wider audience. 

Cities like Glasgow, as well as small 
communities like St Ives, have already 
benefited from the pulling power of the arts. 
People are much more likely to want to visit 
and work in an environment with deep 
cultural roots. No one knows for sure the 
best environment in which creative activity 


flourishes any more than they know for 
certain the magic ingredients that Ignite 
economic growth. It’s not just money. It’s 
Sin a puzzle why BritArt flourished at a 
time when the Conservative government 
was squeezing and dosing art schools — 
and why there was a mini-revival, of the 
(squeezed) British film industry while 
heavily subsidised French films failed to 
make an international impact But infra- 
structure is vital. Without places to show 
modem paintings no one will know about 
than. Without theatres to visit, plays can’t 
be put on. Which is why the completion of 
the first batch of lottery projects could soon 
provide the platform for further growth. 

Labour in opposition didn’t have a credi- 
ble policy for the arts. But In office it has 
made up for It by replacing five years of 
revenue squeeze with an extra £125 millions 
of new money over the next three years. It 
has also changed spending criteria so that 
the new lottery buildings won’t fece instant 
closure from revenue deficits. Success isn’t, 
of course, guaranteed. The whole project 
may flop if an unexpectedly large recession 
stops people from spending and deters for- 
eign visitors. But if all goes well the arts win 
play a vital role in regenerating the regions 
as well as London. Perhaps the whole econo- 
my will benefit from what could come to be 
known as the St Ives effect 


Will the Dome 
be well hung? 

B ARRY Home is on hunger- 
strike aod may die for his 
opposition to the vivisection erf 
animals (Making of a martyr, 
G2, November 26). He will end 
Tils action if the Government 
set a date for a Royal Commis- 
sion. Home Office Minister 
George Howarfh says be will 
not give in to blackmail. 
Labour’s preelection docu- 
ment New Life for Animals 
promised: “We will support a 
Royal Commission to review 
the effectiveness and justifica- 
tion of animal experiments, 
and to examine alternatives.’’ 
How can a demand that the 
Government honour commit- 
ments be blackmail? 

Peter Allen. 

Worthing, W Sussex. 

I HAVE always enjoyed My 
I cultural life, relishing such 
philistine icons as John Mot- 
son and Tamara 'Tve read a 
book, honest” Beckwith. Now, 
with the ponderings of Nicky 
Clarke November 27), crimper 
to the rich and pointless, 
you've let the cat out of the 
Louis Vuitton. “I don’t do any 
reading except on long-haul 
flights . . . Pretty lightweight 1 
know, but I prefer a feelgood 
film. . .Normally Tm a great 
admirer of Andrew Uoyd 
Webber." The whole column is 
a post-modern joke, like Bel 
Littlejohn. Isn't it? 

Tim Footman. 

Wallington, Surrey. 

t A /HAT on earth is Melissa 
V V Bean doing, perpetuating 
the most sexist of all meta- 
phors (Wanted: Blair’s babe 
with feminist balls. November 
26)? Balls are floppy, feeble, 
vulnerable things. Their only 
positive characteristic is that 
they are masculine. Is pure 
masculinity what she wants? 
Tony Sudbery. 

York 

I AM glad to see from the illus- 
Itration on your front page 
(November 27) that public 
bangings will form part or the 
millennium celebration. Who 
should go first? 

Stephen Kennard. 

London. 


See to it, Mr Straw . . . 


I N August 1973 1 made what 
(proved to be my last personal 
report to President Salvador 
Allende about the progress of 
our work in redesigning the 
socioeconomic system of 
Chile, based on decentralisa- 
tion and real-time account- 
ability at all levels. AHende 
was the head of state; Gen Pi- 
nochet, commander-in-chief. 
When Chile awoke on Septem- 
ber 11, this was still the case. 
By the evening, the armed 
forces had bombed the presi- 
dential palace and AOende 
had been murdered- This trai- 
torous act was the work of Pi- 
nochet He was not the head of 
state — Allende was. 

ITs a pity the Spanish indict- 
ment does not begin with that 
simple act No possible immu- 
nity could legitimately be pro- 
posed for that, nor for the 
atrocities that immediately 
began. The army and secret 
police, Dina, were let loose on a 
selective rampage of murder 
and torture. The Home Secre- 
tary might well reflect an 
issues of compassion. 

You report file Leader of the 
Opposition as invoking Chile 
as a longstanding ally (Judg- 
ment day beckons, November 
26). The Chilean navy was in- 
deed modelled on the Royal 


Navy, and the support of the 
armed forces for the legitimate 
government was secure inside 
the constitution until June 
1973, when General Prats was 
the commander-in-chief Hie 
was a staunch ally and friend 
of Allende, and had personally 
disarmed and arrested a tank 
commander who was attempt- 
ing to mount a coup. But Genr 
eral Prats was ousted (and 
later assassinated). 

Only then did Pinochet 
mount the stage, rapidly turn- 
ing to treachery with the help 
of the Americans, and their 
infamous destabilisation pol- 
icy . In support then of the 
“longstanding aHy” who was 
being usurped on September 
11, 1 sent an overnight tele- 
gram to the foreign secretary 
beseeching him not to recog- 
nise the illegal action. But 
Britain was the first nation to 
recognise Pinochet the very 
next day. So much for allies- 

As you say in your leading 
article, Pinochet’s claim that 
he saved Chile from a Soviet- 
inspired tyranny is nonsense: 
in fact, Moscow was hostile to 
Allende. His “peaceful road to 
socialism" was inimical to the 
centralised planning of the 
Soviet Union. This is but one 
example of the falsity that has 


been fed to the people all this 
time: my Chilean students 
today, for instance, are aston- 
ished to learn what really hap- 
pened. Many people also tell 
me they are puzzled by the vo- 
, ciferous support for Pinochet 
One has to remember that 
monetary economics after 
1973 created misery for the 
poor, but served the middle 
classes, business and indus- 
try, very well As Shaw suc- 
I emetiy remarked, he who robs 
Peter to pay Paul, can count 
on the support of Paul. 

I am remembering Salvador 
Allende now: in particular his 
powerfhl appeal to the UN As- 
sembly for rescue from the 
hegemony of the US, which 
was loudly applauded and 
totally ignored, and his inspir- 
ing broadcast to the nation 
made as the bombs were fad- 
ing on the presidential palace. 
“Hear the calm mettle of my 
voice," he said, as he assured 
everyone sanity would even- 
tually return to the country in 
which he passionately be- 
lieved and to which he for- 
feited his life. Bor God’s sake, 
Mr Straw, see to it 
Prof Stafford Beer. 

Scientific director ofPrqject 
Cybersyn, Chile, 1971-73. 
PontCreuddyn, Ceredigion. 
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Unhip Burchill should hop off 


. . . Ignore Thatcher’s call for tea and sympathy 


I ADY Thatcher thinks Gen- 
L_eral Pinochet is too “old, 
frail and sick" to be sent to 
face trial in Spain — yet 
strangely, only recently he 
was apparently fit enough to 
visit her for tea. 

Having had this privilege, 
when at Amnesty I tried to dis- 
cuss human rights with her 
shortly after she had become 
Tory leader, I know how ex- 
hausting and stressful it is. 

Despite having three de- 
cades on the general, just re- 
reading my diary about the 
visit makes me feel old. frail 
and, well, at least as sick as she 
seemed to feel when I men- 
tioned countries such as Chile. 
David Simpson. 

Director, Amnesty 
(British Section) 1974-1979. 


I S IT not striking that there 
I would have been no Law 
Lords majority without the 
votes of two judges horn in 
South Africa? Does this not 

suggest that hardwon experi- 
ence ofhuman rights else- 
where in the-Common wealth 
may have as much to contrib- 
ute to this country as the UK 
can offer to others? 

Richard Bourne. 

Chair, Commonwealth Human 
Rtghfri P/vri T nt ttee , 

"THE Law Lords’ decision on 
I the Pinochet case gives frie 
Government an historic oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate moral 
leadership to the world. In the 
Commonwealth, too, Britain 
can show the way. Next week 
local elections in Nigeria signal 


tbe end of the last remaining 
military government In the 
Commonwealth and democ- 
racy there and elsewhere will 
need further support 
The Pinochet decision is a 
cause for celebration for de- 
mocracy throughout the 
world: in the words of a former 
British leader, not well known 
for pursuit of an ethical for- 
eign policy: “Rejoice, rejoice.” 
Carl Wright. 

Director, Commonwealth 
Local Government Forum. 

Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 


I DUE Burchill (Weekend, 
vJ November 21) has her mo- 
ments. A recent comic high- 
light was a rand id description 
ofber pernsing fiction as she 
recovered from a succession of 
mind-blowing orgasms in- 
duced by her ever-willing 
sturdy young beam 

Kadi/, I find myself amongst 
the dull and humourless 
element of your readership. 

Her nt-infm-mori attaric nn rap 
and hip-hop Culture is offen- 
sive. TO state that Massive 
Attack are to be credited with 
“ultimately bestowing on black 
dance the qualities ofUteracy, 
intelUgence, politics and pas- 
siem”, is only one of many ludi- 
crous comments- Where does 
this leave Stevie Wonder, Mar' 
vin Gaye, Bob Mariey . Duke 
Ellington and countless other 

hlnf-tr mnsirians ? 

“American rap artists are, 
virtually to a man, braggarts 
and bullies . . . who have en- 
couraged young black men to 
believe that education is 


Mean test 

A LISTAIR Darling writes 
/^Letters, November 26) 
that Working Families Tax 
Credit will ensure that benefi- 
ciaries keep more of each, 
extra pound they earn. This is 
true, and it is an improvement 
on tiie present situation where 
many poorer people lose 98 
per cent of each extra pound. 
What he does not say is that 


BBC’s post-devolution voice 
must have a Scottish accent 


worthless and Ignorance is 
cooL” Where does this leave 
Chuck D and KRS One who 
have promoted umercity lit- 
eracy projects and anti-vio- - 
fence campaigns? Musically, 
where have Massive Attack 
developed their style from, 
allowing them to be viewed as 
“probably the greatest popu- 
lar music combo ever to exist” 

if not the world of hip-hop? 

Of course, gangsta rap is 
one of the most vfle and racist 
developments in a music 
which has taken almost 30 
years to develop from the dee- 
jaying and toasting tradition 
of reggae brought to Brooklyn 
by Jamaican immigrants. 

Perhaps next time she fan- 
cies an educated read whilst 
recovering from an orgasm, 
she might read about the his- 
tory of this crucial black 
music which is making great 
moves to motivate and 
educate black youth. 

Claude Dillon. 

Stalybridge. Cheshire. 


many people will still lose 88 
percent 

If we cannot tax the rich at 
above 40 per cent because off 
the effect on their incentives, 
why don’t the sa me rule s 
apply to the poor? WFTC will 
give more money to the poor, 
but the price is that many 
more people will find them- 
selves In the means-tested 
benefits trap. 

Martin. Rathfelder. 
Manchester. 


I the BBC are currently con- 
sidering a revamp of the Six 
O'clock News in order to res- 
pond to the new political geog- 
raphy of the UK (BBC chiefis 
divided on news presenter, 
November 26). 

They say they are “minded" 
to support a format which 
would still be produced and 
edited in London, hut which 
would reflect the feet that 
Scotland win have anew pai> 
liament next year and Wales 
and Northern Ireland new 
assemblies. 

As presenters of BBC Scot- 
land’s news and current af- 
fairs programmes, we would 
say that such a “solution." 
would not remove existing 
anomalies or adequately 
address the new paliticaland • 
broadcasting imperatives. 

Because the Six O’clock 
News has Scotland correspon- 
dents covering the main Scot- 
tish story of the day, Scottish 
viewers see that Item on the 
London-based news and fre- 
quently all over again on 
Reporting Scotland, which fol- 
lows immediately. A Scottish 
Six, produced and edited in 
Scotland, would eradicate 
that problem. 


Health tips 


ation (Letters, November 26) 
accuses your leader writer of 
championing Clozapine. 

As the main UK user of Clo- 
zapine for the last eight years, 
it interests me that the associ- 
ation should adopt this stance, 
especially as all mainstream 
schizophrenia charities and 
allDK broadsheets and media 
support this unique drug. 

Two patients out of 15,000 
have died due to Clozapine 
since its OK launch. It Is cal- 
culated that if the drug were 
used more widely, more than 
1,000 lives could have been 
saved. 

Dr Mike Lanner. 

Consultant psychiatrist, 
Burnley Health Care Trust 


Equally it is important that 
political stories after devolu- 
tion are covered with a Scot- 
tish perspective, which is dis- 
tinctively different from that 
of London or indeed Cardiff 
and Belfast 

A Scottish Six as currently 
envisaged would not be a paro- 
chial poor relation. It would 
give viewers unrestricted ac- 
| cess to International and 
national news from the BBC’s 
unrivalled network of 
correspondents. 

But the running order and 
style would reflect the priori 
i itles of its audience. The radio 
precedent for this Is well es- 
tablished. Good Morning Scot- 
land is broadcast at the same 
time as Today, using material 
from the latter where 
appropriate. 

In setting up such a pro- 
gramme the BBC would not be 
running ahead of the political 
process as some governors 
apparently fear, but merely 
complementing the fact of de- 
volved government 
Ruth Wishart 
IainMacwhirter. 

John Milne. 

And eight other news and 
current affairs presenters. 
BBC Scotland. 


S IR Donald Irvine’s propos- 
als (Letters, November 25) 
are certain to achieve for the 
medical profession what Ofeted 
has achieved for teaching. So 
Inspired am I at tbe prospect of 
being tied to guidelines in a 
field where human qualities 
such as patience, kindness and 
judgment are paramount that 
at 53 1 am giving up medicine 
to become an ornithologist 
Dr P J W Smith 
Halifax. 

AS the ground troops of food 
/Vsafety, environmental 
health officers echo your 
leader (November 24) on the 
need for an independent and 
effective Food Standards 
Agency. But to be effective. It 
must be a statutory agency. 
Michael Cook. 

Chief executive. Institute of 
Environmental Health. 
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The old religion of nuclear deterrence is dying, but it could still exact an appalling human sacrifice 

Shrines to destruction 


Martin 

Wbolacott 


W HEN a religion is 
in decline there 
may be a long 
period when, even 
though its temples empty and 
its priests turn apostate, the 
tenets of belief are still halt- 
ingly and hollowly observed. 

So it is with the religion of 
nuclear deterrence. Thou- 
sands of missile silos, shrines 
to destruction, are still 
powered and ma n ned, nu- 
clear-armed submarines stm 
quarter tbe oceans, the scrip- 
tures are still studied in war 
ministries and staff colleges, 
and there are still converts, in 
the shape of an India, a Paki- 
stan. or an Iraq, who wish to 


| Join the elect Yet nuclear de- 
terrence, as a belief system, is 
close to collapse in the 
[ countries where it was 
invented. 

Many of the generals who 
commanded nuclear forces, 
the politicians who were In- 
volved in nuclear decision- 
making, and the intellectuals 
who tried to create doctrines 
for the use of nuclear 
weapons have now repudi- 
ated deterrence, wholly or in 

part 

Those who now devise or 
advocate nuclear weapons 
programmes are usually me- 
diocrities, time servers, or ca- 
reerists, like the third rate 
scientists responsible for the 
Indian and Pakistani tests. Or 
they are politicians — like 
some in Russia, who see In 
nuclear weapons a currency 
that can buy continued great 
power status after economic 
and conventional military 
strength has dwindled away. 

The terrible truth about 
this decayed religion Is that it 
retains the capacity to exact 
unimaginable sacrifices from 
the human race. 

True, the nightmare of a 
huge exchange of weapons be- 
tween Russia and the United 


States may now be very dis- 
tant It has been replaced In 
Western countries, but at a 
much lower level of aware- 
ness, by anxieties over prolif- 
eration. and over the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons by I 
terrorists or by "rogue 
states” like Iraq. 

But on the whole, the pub- ; 
lie In developed countries 
acts either as If nuclear 
weapons had already been > 
abolished or as if the tnainte- 1 
nance of these arsenals was a 
safe procedure. The political \ 
and military establishments, | 
meanwhile, act as if these 
weapons were as necessary as 
they ever were. They may not j 
i really believe it, but the habit 1 
of belief remains intact, . 
largely because assessing de- j 
terrence in the degenerate I 
form In which it now exists , 
requires a revolution in j 
understanding the history of | 
toe last 50 years, an effort 
which is only just beginning i 
to be made. 

What is left is the muddled 1 
idea that since nuclear deter- j 
rence supposedly “worked" 
in the past, it still “works” I 
today. 

When this notion Is chal- 
lenged, even In a small way. 


Washington, the Vatican of 
deterrence, reacts with anger. , 
The German minis- 

ter, Rudolf Scharpmg, has 
consequently had to equivo- 1 
cate on his coalition’s argu- 1 
ment that Nato should adopt a I 
No First Use policy. ! 

Germany would do nothing 
unilaterally, - he said after 
meetings in Washington this 
week. Yet a proper American 
response would have been to 
say that such, a move was emi- 
nently worth exploring dur- 
ing the discussions about a 
new strategic concept for the 
alliance, which are going on 

in preparation for the 50th an- 
niversary summit of Nato in 
April next year. 

* The refusal to embrace No 
First Use of nuclear weapons 
in the past was based on Na- 
to’s need to be able to respond 
to Soviet conventional superi- 
ority. That conventional ad- 
vantage has not only disap- 
peared, hut been replaced by 
a Western conventional supe- 
riority — to sue h an extent 
that Russia abandoned its 
own No First Use pledge in 
1993. 

It is hard to say which 
country is being more irratio- 
nal. Neither faces any threat 


to which the appropriate res- 
ponse would be the first use erf 
nuclear weapons. Certainly 
not from each other, and, as. 
to other possibilities, would 
even the use by Sarfflar " Hus- 
sein. say, of a biological or 
chemical weapon, ju s t i fy fir- 
ing nuclear missiles at Iraq? 


W ASHINGTON'S 
resistance to Ger- 
man ideas is no 
doubt - less to do 
with the No First Use debate 
than with the fact that No 
First Use leads on naturally 
to other measures of disarma- 
ment, like tbe withdrawal erf 
the tactical unclear ; weapons 
still deployed in Europe. 

Not that the nuclear powers 
are against anus reductions. 
The Pentagon, it was revealed 
this week, may well go ahead 
with unilateral reductions of 
its nuclear forces in the event 
that the Russians fail to ratify 
the Start'll treaty in the near 
future. The weapons, it 

seems, cost too modi. 

The problem here, as Jona- 
than Schell points out in his 
new book. The Gift of Time, is 
that arms reductions have 
been part of the game of deter- 
rence for many years. They 


were and are aimed at pre- j 
serving the deterrent in a 
“safer" form rather than abol- 1 
ishing it i 

This is a critical and intri- 
cate question, as Schell dem- 
onstrates in his book. While 
advocates erf arms reductions 
and advocates of abolition 
can work together, there is a 
sharp distinction between 
real disarmers and those who 
propose only a certain “tidy- 

, up” or the deterrent to 

make ac c id e nts less likely 
and to appease non-nuclear 
powers. 

Even between those who 
want the deepest of cuts and 
those who want abolition 
I there is ultimately a very im- 
portant difference. Extreme 
reductionists may call for the 
, standing down, the disas- 
sembly, or the destruction of 
all weapons, with only a 
residual capacity to reconsti- 
I tute nuclear forces remain- 
fog- Abolition, tbe other 
band, involves complete 
ren un cia ti on, with no road 
back to weapons envisaged. 

Would that we were at the 
stage where sudh arguments 
could be joined in practice 
rather than only In theory. 
But we are stuck in Cold War 


mud. The men and women in- 
terviewed by Schell in his 
book, most of whom held Im- 
portant positions in the nu- 
clear establishment, offer dif- 
ferent solutions to the 
problem of nuclear weapons. 
But an are agreed that pres- 
ent doctrine is a palsied hold- 
over from the past i 

The only difference is tha t 
the names of previous ene- 
mies have been nibbed out . 
and such formulations as “a 
rogue state", “terrorists", or 
"Russia . . . should circum- , 
stances change for the worse" 
as the British defence review 
put it, are filled in instead. 

The former US ambassador. ! 
Thomas Graham, led the 

SUCCesflll Ame rican campa ig n 

to persuade non-nuclear 
states to indefinitely extend 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

• He recently wrote to Nato 
leaders — including Tony 
Blair — that the non-prolifer- 
ation regime will be In “grave 
danger” if Nato continues “to 
assign a high value to nuclear 
weapons, for instance as an 
essential bulwark of Alliance 
cohesion". 

Instead Nato ought to be 
moving toward No First Use, 
the de-alerting of tactical nu- 


clear weapons preparatory to 
their abolition, and an end to 
nuclear sharing. 

As Schell's title implies, we 
have been given time to deal 
with the nuclear menace, and 
have already wasted much of 
it Clinton, the president who 
could have championed disar- 
mament, did not do so, partly 
because of his difficult rela- 
tions with the military. 

But the essence of the situa- 
tion is that the days when the 
nuc lear deterrent, apart from 
being Justified by what 
seemed to be a manifest 
threat, was sincerely de- 
fended by able generals, for- 
midable intellectuals, and 
powerflfl politicians are over. 

It is with us still because of 
institutional inertia and a lin- 
gering refusal to understand 
that something so powerful 
can be without use or value. 
Tbe deterrent for which we 
should be aiming, as Schell 
writes, is “the fear of return- 
ing to a nuclear-armed world" 
that “would always stand 
guard over the treaty by 
which the world had elimi- 
nated nuclear weapons". 

The Gift of Time, Jonathan 
SciieU. (Grama). 
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Do-gooders are against Turkey. 
But there’s a pro-T urk view too 

The other 
extradition 



A N interesting ques- 
tion: compare the fate 
of General Pinochet, 
aged 83, and Comrade 
“Apo” Ocalan, aged 48. Pi- 
nochet faces extradition. 
Ocalan, who has led the 
Kurdish PKK since Its foun- 
dation 20 years ago, has 
waged a terroristic war in 
south eastern Turkey. Of 
course, he claims the usual 
indulgence for terrorism, 
but he has personally been 
charged with murder, in 
Germany, where four defec- 
tors from his organisation 
were killed. He is wanted on 
a red Interpol list, at the be- 
hest of the German govern- 
ment. He flew to Italy, 
requested political asylum, 
and has not been made to 
face justice there — instead, 
there he sits. In a comfort- . 
able house near Rome. Has 
the Italian stale a soft spot 
for murderers?. In 1985, 

PLO men hijacked a cruise 
ship, the AchiDe Lauro. An 
elderly, cdppled tourisL tftr, 
a wheelchair, berated them. 
He was shot, and dumped 
over the aide, wheelchair 
and alL The four killers . 
were later arrested in Italy. 
They “escaped” while “on 
leave” from prison. Now, It 
seems, the Italian state is at 
it again. It will not extra: 
dite Ocalan to Turkey. This 
is a strange contrast with 
British behaviour over : 
Pinochet. 

The problem is that Oca- 
lan himself is hugely com- 
plicating a difficult enough 
situation. Hie PKK cLahns . 
to speak Cor .“the Kurds”, 
and there is in some quar- .. 
ters an easy acceptance of 
this claim. But most ofhis 
victims have been Kurds. 
One ofhis one-time lieuten- 


ThePKKisa 
terroristic 
organisation with 
links to gangland 

ants, Selim (Xirfik kaya, 
wrote his memoirs (PKK — 
Die Dikta turtles Abdullan 
Ocalan). Ocalan is a Com- 
munist, complete with 
hammer and sickle, and he 
runs the PKK in Stalinist 
style, complete with execu- 
tions and purge trials. You 
are not even allowed to 
cross your legs in his 
camps, says Selim Cfiruk- 
kaya, as it might be taken 
fore a sign of disrespect; he 
himself was imprisoned by 
Ocalan, and manag ed, With 
great difficulty, to get 
away, through Beirut. 

Other defectors have not 
beenso lucky, most of them 
Kurdish innocents. In 2993,' 
Ocalan broke a ceasefire, 
andJkUled 20 unarmed 
young conscripts in abus. A. 
particularly horrible case 
involved two young pri- 
mary schoolteachers, who 
had gone to the south east 
out of idealism — bring edu- 
cation to the backward east 
They were killed. The 
newly-married wife of one 
was going to be spared, but 
she asked to be railed as 
wen, and the PICK obliged. 

T HE PKK is a terroristic 
organisation with 
links to gangland and 
its'ataa is the creation of a . 
Maoist state in areas of Tur- 
key and Iraq. Such move- 
ments can talk the lan- 
guage of “national 
liberation”, and gain credi- 
bility in seriouxcirdes. But 
there is not A Kurdish 
Question: there axe several. 

- The Kurds have had a 
rather tragic history. They 
lived scattered among four . 
different states, and in the 
recent past most were 
nomads; with a feudal 
social structure. In Turkey, 
they are divided by religion 
- many are not orthodox 
Moslems, but Alevis, far 


less strict, and in the past, = 
whenever a Kurdish rebel- 
lion occurred, they took dif- 
ferent sides. There is also a 
vast linguistic divide. Ac- 
cording to the best anthro- 
pologlcal account, Martin 
van Bndnessen’s Aga, 
Sheikh And State, there are, 
seven Kurdish, languages, 
and in Turkey the speakers 
of the Zaza and Kurmand 
variants understand each . 

other, if at all, only with 
great difficulty. In North- 
ern Iraq, there are two chief 
Kurdish formations, but 
they, too, are divided by 
language, the eastern group 
spiking a language much 
influenced by Iranian. This 
probl em is shown by the 
PKK*s very own television 
station, Med-TV, which 
broadcasts mainly in Turk- 
ish, and otherwise mainly 
uses Arabic or even Iran- 
ian. If you go round Kurd- 
ish districts, yon find that, 
the younger the people, the 
more they will use Turkish 
among themselves. 

T HERE is a ftarther 

problem — children. It 
is still the done thing 
for a man to marry four 
times and to produce as 
mapy children as possible; 
there Is a teenage bride to 
take care of the initial hor- 
mones, a farther bride for 
the early 20* a third for the 
prosperous years, and a. - 
fourth for old age. This, of 
course, compounds the . 
problem ofpoverty, accord- 
ingito the- Turkish anny. i k 
thePKKxecruitsitomthe ’ 
sons of the first marriage, - 
embittered, and with a 
motherwho comes last in 
the queue for the father’s • 
favours. 

Besides, millions of 
Kurds in Turkey have been . 
prospertngin western and . : 
even central Anatolia. Ac- ■ 
cording to the latest book - 
on this, by Henry Barkey 
and Graham Fuller (which 
is not favourable to the 
Turkish government’s posi- 
tion) one-third ofthepoliti- : 
dans themselves are of - * 
Kurdish origin, there are . 
countless successful Knnt- 
ish businessmen, and 
though tbe scale of the 
Kurdish problem is evident 
in the shanty-town out- . 
skirts of any of the big cities 
of the west, there is no 
doubt that most Kurds just 
look for continued assotita- - 
tion with the Turkish state. 
In any opinion poll, people 
will answer ‘Turkish” as 
their nationality, even 
where they also claim some 
sort of Kurdish anteced- - 
ents. This is reflected in 
elections, where the politi- 
cal party associated with 
Kurdish rights — HADEP — 
gains very few votes outside 
the south-eas tern re gions. 
Because of the PKK terror 
there, many of the western 
Kurds fear going back. 

What the answer to the 
Kurdish question is, I do 
hot know. Even nationalist 
Turks sometimes say that 
there should be a Turkish- 
Kurdish state, a federation 
of the kind suggested by the 
late Turgut Ozal at the time 
of the Gulf war, as ah alter- 
native to the survival of 
Saddam Hussein. Others 
say that the answer must be 
decentralisation, which; 


Many observers, in view of 
ail the complications, just 
- thin If that agrfmflaHnn , 

I should go ahead, and will do 

| so. Whatever the answer, .. 

this is not a situation where 
you can autom atically - 
apply minority statutes. 

The Tnrklsh republic has 
done, overall, a pretty ■ 
remarkable-job of “mod- ■ - 
emisation”; in some ways, 
it has been tbe only success- 
ful Third World country, 
with free media, respect- 
able economic growth, and 

social circumstances that 
are way above, those of any 
of her neighbours, except 
Greece. The avenge age on 
death of an adhltt male Is 
now almost 70, whereas in ■ 
Russia it is 54. Not many 
Kurds wish to throw this - . 
away for the sake of the 
PKK’s flyblown variant of 
Che Guevara’s romantic ag- 
ooy- By giving aid and.com - . ■ 
fort to thismorderer, the 
Italian government has be- 
haved contemptibly. . 

Norman Stone to professor or : 
international relations at EHItent 
University. Ankara. Mark 
Lawson Is away 




T HE Tory minister’s tele- 
phone call came at mid- 
nigh t-He sounded des- 
perate. He had been thrown 
over. by a girlfriend and 
needed to speak about it with 
another woman, preferably 
not his wife. There .was talk of 
suicide, althoug h that seemed, 
to be mostly . for dramatic ef- 


fect, a measure ofhis misery 
and self-pity — and anyway 
after an-houror sobe rang oft; 

; slightly. jndre ^aheerfuL He. 
didn’t die. We f never men- 
tioned it again. , 

. 1 was givtag-the Labour 
minister a lift for same reason 
that I don't recall We may 
wen have been out to dinner, 
talking about politics, but in 
the dark in the car he started 
talking about his private life. 
We got back to foe House of 
Commons and I pulled up out- 
side St Stephen's entrance and 
he sat in the passenger seat 
■and told me all about it and 
cried. I said: “There, there”, 
and put . a comforting band on 
his shoulder, and after a bit, 
when, he h ad recovered 
customary poise, we said 
goodnight I don’t think we 
ever referred to it again.. 

I relate these incidents not 
in order to draw attention to 


the perhaps unsuspected role 
of the lobby correspondent as 
Samaritan, but to address the 
difficult; subject- of where one. 
draws the line about what it is 
proper to report as a journal- 
ist The issue arises because of 
recent disclosures, post Clap- 
ham Common. It has been 
given a particular resonance 
by various, allegations about 
what Peter Mandelson may or 
may not have done in his 
spare time In Br azil , made in a 
disgraceful faahWvn in Punch 

magazine while a bit of top 
spin was added by an even 
more disgraceful reference to 
"Lord Mandelson of Rio” by a 
desperate William Hague in 
the House of Commons. 

There are those who are 
saying that in politics you 
need people who are prepared 
to fight dirty and that this 
particular Initiative by tbe 
Leader of the Opposition was 


tbe first indication that he 
was deserving of his post 1 
disagree. I hold no brief for Mr 
Mandelson on whom, I am 
delighted to say, I ^ rely for 
absolutely nothing except the: 
efficient -management' of Brit- 
ain’s trade and industry and' 
whose approach to news man- 
agement I abhor. But as for as 
I as a journalist am con- 
cerned, his private life — as 
with that of any other MP — is 
entirely his own affair. The 
question is: at what point does 
♦his self-denying ordinance no 
longer hold ? 

I did not report the- suicidal 
love victim or the sobbing 
socialist and this was not 
only because they were/are 
both friends of mine. 1 might 
have made headlines for live 
minutes — but both continued 
subsequently to talk to me 
about political matters which 
I could write about — and in 


report at tbe time the hilari- 
ous events at an Irish party 
when a strlppergram, purport- 
ing to be a traffic warden, took 
her clothes off to tbe bra and 
suspenders level and then 
required a distinguished per- 
son present to remove a tele- 
gram with his teeth from the 
top of her stockings. And I am 
afraid it was I who called out; 
"It's a copy of the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement”, thus causing an 
even more distinguished per- 
son present to deliver a power- 
ful speech on the bloodstained 
history of the past 600 years, 
tbe insult that was being done 
to the memory of those who 
had lived and died In this 
cause, and then to storm out of 
the house. I would have 
ruined several careers, in my 
view undeservedly, if I had 
reported any of this. Am I the 
worse journalist ? 


A ND no, I have never 
reported that a gay 
friend of mine idling in 
Soho one s umm er afternoon 
saw another high-profile "hap- 
pily married” Conservative 
former minister descend the 
steps to a gay pom basement 
My friend, out of idle curios- 
ity. followed him. He heard 
that what this man wanted 
was a video called “Barrack 
Room Glory Hole IV'. Alas, it 
had not then apparently ar- 
rived in the shops so he made 
do with — well, it doesn’t 
matter because I wouldn't like 
to use the phrase (of which I 
had myself never heard until 
then, anyway) in a family 
newspaper. 1 saw the former 
minis ter last week at a party 
and we brushed cheeks, but 
unless be reads this column, 
he has no idea I know any of 
this. 

I can be trusted but does 
that make me a trusty? It 
doesn't mean you never write 
anything worthwhile. The 
original story about the par- 
lous state of the finances of the 
Duchess of York, broken by 
the Sun, came from me. I am a 
freelance journalist I sold tbe 
story to the Sun, thus un- 
ashamedly shooing the wolves 
a little further down my street 
while at the same time pro- 
tecting my source. 

Working at Westminster 
one is inevitably privy to end- 
less items of gossip, only a 
small proportion of which are 
probably true. Of course it is 
necessary to establish the 
truth if politicians can be 
shown to be failing in the 
execution of their jobs, either 
as ministers or towards their 
constituents. Tbe journalist 
has a clear duty to expose 
hypocrisy if a politician says 
one thing and does another. 
But in my view that duty also 
extends to the need to protect 
not only your sources, but 
individual politicians from 
themselves — and not expose 
anyone just for the sake of a 
few minutes of professional 
gratification. 

Julia LanQdon has been political 
editor at both the Mirror and the 
Sunday Telegraph 


PR. is a dead duck, and soon Paddy Ashdown may be too 

Down with Roy 


I Matthew 


I T IS well-known that the 
subeditors on the Times 
before tbe war held a Bor- 
ing. Headline competition, 
which was won by Claud 
Cockburn with the two- 
decker: SMALL EARTH- 
QUAKE IN CHILE: NOT 
MANY DEAD. (The American 
equivalent is always consid- 
ered to be a- travel .piece 
headed, something like -CAN- 
ADA: FRIENDLY. GIANT TO 
TBE NORTH.) . 

In -a week when even the 
Law Lords have conspired to 
make Chil e thrTRIng , it la with 
some hesitation that- one ut- 
ters what Britons beyond 
question regard as the most 
boring, phrase- of the.laie 20th ; 
century: proportional repre- 
sentation. (Could those of you 
rushing for the exits please 
leave quietly, thank you. Mr 
Ashdown might s.till be 
listening.) . - - - 

It Is true/by foe way, that if 
Chile had had PR in 1070, the 
narm» Pinochet would now 
mean nothing. President 
Allende took power with 
barely a third of foe votes, 
pursued a .red-blooded left- 
wing agenda regardless, and 
sent foe CIA crackers. Had the 
system demanded a majority, 
a safe' soft-centrist would hava- 
been elected. And -Pinochet 
would probably have retired 


from the military and become 
secretary of a golf club — 
though mi'o would not have 
cared to be the member who 
felled to replace a divot. 

But Britain Is not Chile. 
When we elect a Lettish gov- 
ernment on a far stronger 
mandate than ATIe rute harij we 
get one scared to say boo to a 
small shopkeeper, or indeed a 
dapped-out Chilean dictator. 
Britain has no overwhelming 
need for proportional repre- 
sentation. There Is no demand 
in foe political class: the Con- 
servatives are against it en 
bloc, as is the overwhelming 
.majority of Che Labour Party. 
And, heaven knows, there is 
no demand among the country 
at large. 

The arguments for and 
against. are irrelevant It is 
simply not going to happen. 
Tony Blair may well keep bis 
promise of a referendum. But 
it will probably be tacked on 
! to something else. And there 
are ways of putting these 
: things: “Do you want to join 
in a new snper-duper cur- 
rency or do you want to be left 
behind like foe Tories?"-. 

Politicians — however they 
are elected — must pursue the 
possible. And Mr Blair does 
not have the political capital 
to expend on an Indulgence 
.which offers him no dear gain 
whatever. Anyone who had an 
early eno u g h breakfast at the 

Labour conference This year to 
hear the tucked-away debate 
on electoral reform could 
sense that there is mighty Op- 
position among the activists. 
The Government upsets them 
enough to pursue its real 
goals. Why on earth should it 
upset than just to keep Mr 
Ashdown sweet? 

It .might have been a frac- 
tion easier if Lord Jenkins 
had o&fered a more attractive 
suggestion for change. Woy 
could have come out for foie 


alternative vote, the one 
where everything stays the 
■ same except you vote 1,2,3 and 
.can put the Tories last behind 
the yogic fliers and the Loon- 
ies. But he added to that the 
“top-up" system of extra MPs. 
He has achieved intellectual 
.elegance, and Indeed f airness 
to the Conservatives, but at 
the expense of political clarity, 
which makret failure certain. 

The Government is already 
making a bach of constitu- 
tional reform. Even at his, 
most high-minded, Mr Blair 
always seems power-crazed. 
He Iras even conceded some of 
tbe moral High ground to the 
hereditary peers, which was 


The current system 
has a vengeful 
certainty. Ask 
Michael Portillo 


inept. It would be unbeliev- 
ably crass to waste time on a 
turkey like the Jenkins 
Report 

The current British system, 
for all its faults, has a deli- 
ciously vengeful certainty. 
Ask Michael Portillo. A politi- 
cian has to fiM a constituency 

that will elect him or push off. 
The public like that it is foe 
erne power we- have to check 
the growth of a perpetual elite. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal 
Democrats continue to act as 
[though PR were not merely a 
[handy device to twist the sys- 
ffiam in their favour, but a 
moral crusade. Mr Ashdown 
has got himself In a deeply 
Unattractive situation, just 
when his party has been 
h ande d an historic opportu- 
nity to establish itself as a 
serious alternative. 

He isn’t Indispensable, even 


if there is no obvious young 
successor. Charles Kennedy is 
held to be »iaek ?nd ahow- 
bizzy, Simon Hughes disorga- 
nised and disloyal: and com- 
pared to Nick Harvey, most of 
the Conservative front-bench 
would count as A-list celebri- 
ties. Actually, anyone who has 
heard Menzies Campbell — 
senatorial of voice and mien 
— might think there was an 
alternative. , 

Campbell. Scottish advocate , 
and retired sprint Champion, I 
is generally dismissed as too , 
old (67. three months younger ! 
than Ashdown), and a touch 
rightwing. But they can paper 
over tbe last bit And with life 
expectancy rising and the pop- 
ulation aging, it beats me why 
our leaders are expected to 
keep getting younger and 
younger. Surety the Tories 
have now tested that idea to 
destruction. A party leader 
who was fresh but not callow 
might come over as rather 
app ealing, a party which car- 
ries on bleating about propor- 
tional representation will not 

LIST OF THE WEEK: From 
the Liberal heartland of Corn- 
wall, llstmaster David McKie 
brings back the front page of a 
newspaper circulating in the 
southernmost communities of 
our nation. 

“Tbe Helston and The Liz- 
ard Briton.” it announces, 
"covers Ashton, B reage. Cadg- 
with, Coverack. Cury, Gamas, 
Germoe, Gweek, Gunwalloe, 
Bedford, Helston, St Keveme, 
The Lizard, Manaccan, Saint 
Martin. Mawgan, Mulllon, 
Praa Sands, Porthallow, 
Forfoleven, Ru an Minor, Sit- 
ney, Wendron.” 

My map implies that it 
really ought to be circulating 
in Predannack Wollas, Forth 
Nhvas and Landewednack as 
wen But perhaps you can 
have too much of a good thing. 


In tile gay pom 
basement the 
minister asked for. 
a video called 
‘Barrack Room 
Gloryhole nr. But I 
didn’t report iL 


foe knowledge that they could 
trust me. Their careers and 
■their marriages have not visi- 
bly suffered, indeed both men 
secured considerable promo- 
tion after foe events that I 
refer to here, which they 
would most certainly not have 
done had I exposed their 
human frailty. Neither did I 
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shooting seven birdies. The | round last year. 


10 OBITUARIES 


Nicholas Kuril 


The last 
word in cool 


P ROFESSOR Nicho- 
las Kurti, who has 
died aged 90, was 
one of the brilliant 
Hungarians who. 
having trained in Berlin and 
started a research career in 
Breslau in the early 1930s, 
sought refuge in Britain, with 
other colleagues escaping 
from the emerging Nazi 
regime. Here and in the 
United States be worked on 
the atomic bomb project — 
and was briefly and falsely 
suspected of spying by the 
American military. 

He went on to achieve world 
fam e in the 1950s as joint de- 
signer of a cooling experiment 
at Oxford University that 
came within a millionth of a 
degree of absolute zero. An ac- 
complished cook and gourmet, 
he was a man of old-world 
courtesy and elegance, who at- 
tained popular acclaim in the 
1960s through the wit dry hu- 
mour and gourmet's delight 
with which he brought phys- 
ics into home cooking. 

Reader and then professor of 
physics at Oxford from i960 to 
his retirement in 1975. Kurti 
was an immensely dedicated 
and highly focused scientist ! 
Although superficially quiet | 
his impish and rapier-like eru- 
dition was always ready to im- 
pale those who blundered or 
failed to do their homework. 
Yet in relaxation, he could be- 
come wholly immerspri in en- 
joyment cf the fun breadth of 
life's cultural and culinary 
pleasures. He was in many 
ways the archetypal. If old- 
fashioned, whole man. 

A Royal Society Fellows’ 
anthology of food and drink 
But the Crackling is Superb. 
which he and his wife Giana 
assembled in 1988, went into 
its fifth reprint In 1997, thus 
attaining the improbable — 
some might say paradoxical 
— distinction of becoming 
one of the most successful 
books ever published by the 
Institute of Physics. It grew 
from a discourse entitled The 
Physicist In the Kitchen given 
by Kurti in 1969 at the Royal 
Institution in London. 

Lord Porter, then Sir 
George Porter and director of 
the Royal Institution, recalled 
that the discourse broke with 
tradition in several ways. It 
was televised, and because of 
his need to prepare his 
"kitchen'’ the lecturer was 
not locked up to prevent his 
escape — * as bad been tradi- 
tional since Sir Charles 
Wheatstone had fled with 
stage-fright a century earlier. 
When the discourse ended, a 
drooling audience descended 


on the lecturer’s bench like 
locusts, devouring every mor- 
sel of the feast that Kurti had 
prepared. 

One of the highlights of the 
lecture was a large souffle 
studded with thermocouples 
measuring the temperature at 
all depths as it cooked. “It Is a 
sad reflection on our civilisa- 
tion," Kurti commented, 
“that, while we can and do 
measure the temperature in 
the atmosphere of the planet 
Venus, we have no real idea 
of what goes on inside our 
souffles." 

Such unexpected and ami- 
able home-spun philosophy 
was typical of Kurti, yet his 
scientific career was built 
around the physics and physi- 
cal effects of extremely low 
temperatures, far below those 
of Earth or Venus. Bora in 
Budapest, he took his first 
degree at the University of ; 
Budapest when only 18, a ' 
physics degree at the Univer- 1 
sity of Paris two years later, j 


He developed new 
magnetic cooling 
techniques, 
enabling him to 
experiment at 
temperatures only 
a few hundredths 
of a degree above 
absolute zero 


and his doctorate at Berlin In 
1931. 

His thesis. The Thermal 
and Magnetic Properties cf, 
Gadolinium Sulphate, stimu- 
lated enormous interest be - 1 
cause It confirmed the possi- 
bility of attaining 
temperatures well below 
those of liquid helium. Low 
temperatures were not being 
sought for their own sake, but 
as a means of investigating 
atomic behaviour and lattice 
structure within solids, such 
as crystals. 

Kurti was promptly invited 
to Nernst's laboratory in 
Breslau, where his fellow 
post-doctoral workers were 
Franz (later Sir F rank) Simon 
and Kurt Mendelssohn. The 
Intention was to mount a 
series of ultra-low-tempera- 
ture experiments. However, 
there was already an upsurge 
of anti-Jewish activity in Ger- 
many and, as Mendelssohn 


later explained, things were 
rapidly getting worse. “One 
day, as we left the university, 
we bad to duck bullets flying 
through the streets of Breslau 
and heralding the approach cf 
Nazi rule. It became clear that 
the cooling experiments 
would have to be deferred a 
little.” 

Franz Simon had been in- 
vited to the Clarendon Lab- 
oratory in Oxford by another 
of Nernst’s students, F A Lin- 
de mann (Later Lord Cherweli, 

wartime scientific adviser to 
Churchill). Two other Ger- 
man Jewish refugees, Fritz 
and Heinz London, were al- 
ready at the Clarendon work- 
ing on the theory of super- 
conductivity, Itself a 
phenomenon of ultra-low , 
temperatures. Persuaded by , 
the continuing rattle of gun- 
fire. Nicholas Kurti, Kurt Me- 
delssohn, and Franz Simon 
left Breslau in some haste 
and, before the end of 1933, 
with the aid of a Rockefeller 
grant and a new helium lique- 
fler, initiated a low-tempera- 
ture research programme at 
the Clarendon Laboratory. 

Between 1933 and 1939. 
Kurti . developed new mag- 
netic cooling techniques, en- 
abling him to carry out ex- 
periments at temperatures 
only a few hundredths of a 
degree above absolute zero, 
determining physical proper- 
ties which had hitherto been 
beyond investigation. En 
route he Identified a number 
of new superconducting met- 
als. The outbreak of war 
brought an abrupt end to this 
research programme and, 
with many other physicists, 
Kurti was swept into the Brit- 
ish "Tube Alloys" atomic 
bomb programme, steered by 
the Maud Committee. 

The Clarendon group had 
turned to the problems of iso- 
tope separation early in 1940. 
During the summer, 
following an approach 
through the university, be- 
cause alien scientists could 
not be approached directly by 
the government to carry out 
secret work, all research on 
the development of gaseous 
diffusion for the separation of 
ur anium- 235 was handed over 
to them. 

By De cemb er, Simon — al- 
ready a prcfessor, and leader of 
the group — bad produced and 
costed a design for a practical 
separation plant, while Kurti 
had demonstrated ways of pro- 
ducing large areas of mem- 
brane whose pares were about 
one ten fhpnsandth of a milli- 
metre in diameter — a problem 
which had defeated industr y. 



Domestic science . . . Nicholas Kurti’ s technique for preparing a marinade of pork 


The Oxford group went on to 
build practical, if experimen- 
tal. separation units. 

Both Kuril and Simon were 
with the British Tube Alloys 
mission which went to the US 
in 1941 to join the Manhattan 
Project, constructing an 
at-nmir* hnmh When the mis- 
sion returned in 1944, Nicho- 
las Kurti remained at Colum- 
bia University In New York, 
setting up membrane testing 
for the Kellex Corporation, 
which built the atomic 
weapons separation plant. 
Klaus Fuchs and Rudolf 
Peierls, both in the theoreti- 
cal physics team at Los Ala- 
mos, also stayed behind in 
New York. 

At this time the American 
military were becoming In- 
creasingly worried about 
Soviet penetration, and 
feared that the British team 
might conceal a Soviet agent 
With many others, Kurti 
came under suspicion until 
Fuchs was uncovered. But 
Fuchs was not alone. Igor 
Gouzenko, a Soviet cypher 
clerk who defected from the 
Ottawa embassy in 1945, 
revealed that Alan Nunn May 
— a British physicist at Chalk 


River in Canada who had for- 
mal access to the. secret 
atomic work in the Chicago 
and New York laboratories — 
had passed samples of plati- 
num membrane and ura- 
nlum-235 to Soviet contacts. 

B ACK at Oxford in 
1946, Nicholas 
Kurti returned to 
his speciality of 
low temperature 
physics, developing tech- 
niques which made experi- 
mentation possible at tem- 
peratures ever closer to 
absolute zero, and eventually 

becoming professor and direc- 
tor of the Mallard Cryogenic 
Laboratory within the Claren- 
don Laboratory. In 1956, em- 
ploying new nuclear cooling 
techniques, he led the group 
whose experiments reached 
temperatures a thousand 
times lower than had been 
achieved earlier — that is to a 
temperature only one mil- 
lionth of a degree above abso- 
lute zero. 

Kuril exploited the tech- 
nique to investigate the behav- 
iour of atomic nuclei and de- 
veloped parallel methods of 
cooling elections to extremely 


low temperatures. By the time 
of his retirement in 1975, his 
elegant and original experi- 
mental methods of attaining 
extremely low temperatures 
were being taken up by labora- 
tories throughout the world. 

Elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1966, Nicho- 
las Kuril became vice-presi- 
dent 1965-67, serving at other 
times on the Royal Society 
council and on the councils of 
the Institute of Physics, the 
French Physics Society and 
the European Physical Soci- 
ety. He won awards and fel- 
lowships from many 
countries, including the 
Hughes Medal of the Royal 
Society in 1969. 

In 1946, on his return from 
America, be married Giana 
Shipley. There are two 
daughters. 

Anthony Tucker . 

Professor Nicholas Kurti, low 
temperature physicist and gour- 
met, bom May 14. 1908; died No- 
vember 24. 199S 

Anthony Tucker completed 
this obituary shortly before his 
own death 


Weekend Birthdays 


Roland Alphonso 


COMMON decency demands 
that we wish Dame Shirley 
Porter, 68 tomorrow, a happy 
birthday — but where to send 
the card? Is the 20th richest 
women in Europe in her lux- 


ury Tel Aviv flat, her Palm 
Springs bouse, nursing her 
financial interests in Panama 
or Luxembourg, or mourning 
the 1,500 acres of Scotland she 
sold off this summer after it 


emerged as the only asset 
(from an original total of £60- 
70 million) not transferred be- 
yond the Jurisdiction of the 
English courts. Nor, if our 
greeting does get through, 
will there be many people at 
the party — certainly not 
Westminster council tax pay- 
ers still awaiting the return of 
the £27 million surcharge lev- 
ied on the Dame two years 
ago for her "homes for votes” 
scheme to keep the city coun- 


In the front line of ska 

Mk s LEADER of the Ska - 1 
talites. the tenor saxo- 
phonist Roland Al- 
# wjphonso. who has died 
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cil In Tory hands for ever. 
Dame Shirley’s not the only 
friend of Lady Thatcher with 
a birthday this week and big 
trouble at band. Expect devel- 
opments in the Pinochet af- 
fair next week; Dame Shir- 
ley's appeal comes up in 
January. 

Today's birthdays: Fiona 
Armstrong, television pre- 
senter, 42; Rita Mae Brown, 
novelist, 54; Eildan NI Chuil- 
leanaln, Irish poet and lec- 
turer, 56; Alistair Darling 
MP, Secretary of State for 
Social Security, 45; John Gal- 
liano, fashion designer, 38; 
Lucy Gutterldge, actress, 42; 
Peter Leaver, QC, chief ex- 
ecutive, FA Premier League, 
54; Prof Claude Lfevi- 
Strauss. social anthropdo- j 
gist, 90; Gordon Marsden, 
Labour MP, 45; Keith Miller, 
cricketer, 79; Dervla Mor- 
phy, novelist and travel 
writer, 67; Stephen Roche, 
former cy cling champion. 39; 
Sir Ray Whitney, Conserva- 
tive MP, 68. 

Tomorrow’s other birthdays: 
Kate Barker, chief econo- 
mist, CBI, 41; Ryan Giggs, 
footballer, 25: Prof Sir Frank 
Kermode, literary critic, 79; 
John Mayall, rhythm and 
blues musician, 65; Prof 
David Rhind, geographer, 
vice-chancellor. City Univer- 
sity, 55; David Hlntoul, ac- 
tor, 49; Dame Janet Smith, 
QC, high court judge, 58. 


Jk S LEADER of the Ska- 
talites. the tenor saxo- 
AJLphonist Roland Al- 
# wphonso, who has died 
aged 67, was one of the inno- 
vators of ska, but in a career 
that spanned more than half a 
century he contributed to 
every phase of Jamaican pop. 

It was in the early 1960s 
that Alphonso and his peers 
came up with ska as a beat 
that recast jazz and rhythmn 
& blues within the Afrlcan-Ja- 
maican traditions of poco- 
manla . mentO and peyiv a lis n i. 
Ska became the backbeat of 
the independence movement 
celebrated as distinctly 
Jamaican. 

Clement “Sir Coxsone” 
Dodd was the most successful 
of Kingston’s ska producers. 
His preference for Alphonse's 
style meant the saxophonist 
became a regular fixture at 
Dodd's sessions. It was partly 
Alphonso ’s arranging stalls 

that made the producer’s 
Studio One the island's pre- 
mier recording facility. 

In June 1964 the Skatalites 
were formed as Studio One’s 
house hand. They backed 
every artist of note there, in- 
cluding Jimmy Cliff. Marcia 
Griffiths. Lee Perry. Toots 
and the Maytals and Ken 
Boothe; Roland and guitarist 
Ernest Rangltn gave texture 
to Bob Marley and the Wall- 
ers’ earliest work. The Skata- 
lites’ recordings — like Mal- 
colm X Christine Keeler. Fidel 
Castro, their cover cf Guns Cf 
Naoarone — defined ska, and 
numerous hits were cut for 
Dodd and rival producers 
Prince Buster, King Edwards 
and Justin Yap. But by 
August 1965 the group had 
split: fellow saxophonist 
Tommy McCook formed the 



Alphonso . . . innovator 
Supersonics while Coxsone 

retained Alphonso and key- 
boardist Jackie Mittoo as the 
Soul Brothers. Renamed Soul 
Vendors in 1967, the group 
had a highly successful Brit- 
ish tour. 

Alphonso was bora In Ha- 
vana to a Cuban father and 
Jamaican mother. The family 
migrated to Jamaica in 1938 
when Roland was two years 
old; his father was rapidly de- 
ported, and Roland was sent 
to Stony Hill school, a reform 
Institution for destitute 
youth., It was here that he 
learned to play marching 
drums, later graduating to 
flute and saxophone. 

In the buoyant postwar 
years, Alphonso passed 
through several leading Ja- 
maican jazz bands, including 
Redvert Cook's Orchestra and 
Eric Dean's Band. He concen- 
trated on alto sax -in this 


period, and was rated the 
nation's second best player 
after Joe Harriot 

Alphonso later joined the 
house band at Coney island, a 
Kingston waterfront gam- 
bling arena. There he excelled 
on tenor sax. In the mid-1950s 
he played on some of the ear- 
liest recordings made in 
Jamaica, cutting his first 
work an meato 78s. Then 
came sfca- 

In the 1970s Alphonso made 
contemplative solo albums for 
Studio One and subsequently 
arranged hit producer Bunny 
Lee’s material. Roland's 
efforts earned him the Order 
of Distinction in 1977. 

As Jamaica was torn by po- 
litical violence, Alphonso 
moved to New York. There he 
recorded progressive mate- 
rial for Lloyd “Bullwackie” 
Barnes in the early 1980s and 
eventually settled in Queens, 
New York City. 

In 1984, the Skatalites 
reformed with the aerfaimod 

Return of the Big Ouns album. 

Several other albums were 1 
cut in the US. and the group i 
continued a rigorous touring 
schedule, which Included a 
1989 Japanese tour. Recent 
dates at London's Jazz Cafe 
were well received, and Al- 
phonso was active until the 
end. It was while playing in a 
Hollywood nightclub that he 
had the seizure that led to his 1 
death. j 

He is survived by H ermine, ; 
his wife of 38 years, six chil- 
dren and several grand- 
children. 

David Katae ' 

Roland Alphonso, musician, 
bom January 12, 1931; died No- 
vember^, 1898 
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Face to Faith 


I’m more than jjil 
my genes 


R ecent claims to 

have identified a gene 
far tallness invite the 
question, what n ext ? 
Are we to expect a constant 
stream of announcements as 
one hiTman char acteristic 
after another is traced back to 

its genetic origins, and what 
we t h in k of as our humanity is 
revealed in all its starkness as 
complex chemistry? ft is 
obvious that the enormous 
resources now being put Into 
genetic research will tell us a 
lot more about ourselves. It is 

also inherent in the nature of 
science notto set limits on 
what might be discovered. But 
are there limits to what 
genetics can explain? 

Genetic systems are often 
mistakenly described as blue- 
prints. The essence of a blue- 
print is that there is a simple 
one-to-one relationship be- 
tween what is on the plan and 
what is constructed from it 
The discovery of genes for tall- 
ness, or eye colour, or what- 
ever. tends to reinforce the 
blueprint image, but the real- 
ity is actnaily much less 
strai ghtf or wa rd. Genes act 
more like bundles of instruc- 
tions, setting in motion and 
controlling a process whose 
end result wffl depend in part 
on what else is happening. The 
fact that many of these 
instructions are closely linked 
with each other makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to foretell 
whatthe result nf changing 
any one of them Is likely to be. 

In more precise terms, 
genes manufacture proteins 
and enzymes, which in turn 
react with other proteins and 
enzymes to build cells, organs 
and bodies. Other factors 
enter into this process, no- 
tably the geometrical proper- 
ties ctf the proteins 
themselves, the supply of raw 
materials, And the environ- 
ment in which it all takes 
place. In a tightly controlled 
environment, such as the 
uterus, and with suitable 
nutrition, the results are 
fairly predictable. But once an 
infant leaves the uterus, the 
number and variety of other 
inflni»n«>a imp in g in g on it are 

huge, and all are Iflcdy to play 
their part in shaping the kind 
of person that infan twill be- 
come. If genes were 
blueprints, fantasies about 
producing an identical- clone 
of oneself would not be ab- 
surd. But because they are in- 
structions within a process 
which does not depend wholly 
on the genes themselves, the 
making of identical copies is 
not a practical possibility. 
Identical twins who have 
shared the same environment 
both inside and outside the 
womb provide the closest ap- 
proach to ideal clones, but 
even they frequently differ in 
the kind of people they are, 
and make deliberate choices 
about how far they are going - 
to emphasise their likeness. 

The main interest in human 
genetic manipulation centres 
at present cm the possibility of 
correcting defects in individual 
genes known to be responsible 
for two thousand car so serious 
hereditary diseases. To be last- 
ingly effective the corrections 
would have to be made at the 
eariy embryonic stage, and 
there are nfajor ethical worries 
shout permitting this degree of 
interference in somebody's life 


A Country Diary 


when there can be no certainty 

about what further conse^ - 
quences it might have. 

Single defects in single 
genes, however, are child’s 
play compared with the uncer- 
tainties likely to be encoun- 
tered when more than one 
gale is Involved, and when 
complex human characteris- 
tics are the target Claims have 
been made.about genes for as- 
pects of social behaviour, such 
as aggressiveness, alcoholism, 
or homosexuality, but even if a 
genetic link is established, the 
effects are Ukeiy to amount 
to no more than a propensity 
to behave in certain ways, 
given the enormous number of 
other factors Influencing what 
people do. Moreover, even if 
such propensities were found 
to be dependent on single 
genes, there are far too many 
steps, both biological and - 
social, between a gene and a 
form of conduct to justify any 
claim that one completely 
determines the other. 

Genetic determinism 
makes no sense in creatures as 
complex, as open to our envi- 
ronment, and as dependent oh 
social interaction as human - 
beings havealways known 
themselves to be. But scien- 
tific talk about genes for this 
or that can be very seductive. 
Unless its limita tions are 
made dear, its tendency in the 
long run is to und e r m ine 
moral responsibility and our ' 
sense of independent person- . 
hood. As genetic knowledge 
expands, and as medical tech- 
niques proliferate for manipu- 
lating or replacing some of our 
most vital bodily functions, 
the question: "What is a per- 
son?” becomes more urgent 
We need ways of understand- 
ing ourselves more compre- 
hensively, bridging the gulfs 
between different academic 
disciplines. We need to relate 
the scientific story to the story 
of Inner experience and 
human culture, and to ac- 
knowledge the power of 
language in enabling us to 
explore and invent other 
realms of being. 


M Y CONVICTION 
that this is an ur- 
gent task has been 
my excuse for spen- 
ing a year of my retirement 
writing a book which tries to 
link giirft fhamns u rifl i a be- 
lievable theology. Our genes 
set the scene for what we are. 
They are the basis of the given 
reality of our bodily nature, 
with all its potentialities and 
constraints. As human be- 
ings, we are unique in the 
degree to which these differ- 
ent capacities can be used in 
different ways. 

What we do with them de- 
pends to a large extent on the 
relationships, physical, per- 
sonal, and ultimately transcen- 
dental, within which our lives 
develop. But from the very 
start our capacity for reflec- 
tion, for standing back from 
our immediate situation, gives 
us the power of choice. The 
more we accept responsibility 
for what we are, the greater 
our freedom. To blame our 
genes when things go wrong is 
to diminish ourselves. 

Lord Habgood, the former 
Archbishop of York, is the 
author of Being A Person 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A REPORT headed. The 
King and Ire, etc, Page 3, 
November 20 , we said that 
Rama IV was the grandfather 
of the present king of Thai- 
land, Rama IX, He is his 
great-grandfather. While it is 
true that Thais stand to an 
anthem in their cinemas be- 
fore every screening it is not 
the national anthem, but the 
royal anthem that is used on 


I this occasion. Thailand has the lead feature, headlined Pi- 
two separate anthems: one for rates of pirouette, was by 
| the nation, the other for the Anthony Crickmay, and not 
monarch. as credited. Sorry. 

IN A GRAPHIC Page II, HOMOPHONE: In Dish of the 

.Sport, November 21, the River Day, Page 20, November 25 
Wye missed Hereford ter quite we' spoke of “wrapt 

along way. concentration". 

THE PHOTOGRAPH used on It is the policy of the Guardian 
Page 3, G2, November 25, with to correct errors as soon as 


NAIROBI: So influenced are 
we by television wildlife doc- 
umentaries. that the notion of 
British wildlife being por- 
trayed as endangered as, say, 
Chinhook s almo n in British 
Columbia, or the various 
species of rhinoceros, seems 
incongruous. However, four 
Yorkshire based members cf 
Wildlife Watch, the junior 
wing of the Wildlife Trusts, 
revealed the reality at the 
International Children's Con- 
ference on. the Environment 
held here over the past three 
days. Water voles, 450 dele- 
gates were told, have disap- 
peared from around two 
thirds of their former sites in 
En g lan d. They are under 
threat from habitat loss and 
predation by mink. Whilst the 
African sun nhong brightly 
outside, the youngsters from 
Yorkshire explained how 
they have surveyed streams 
and rivers for this once com- 
mon rodent They talked also 
about cleaning up streams 
and developing nature trails. 
They also warned of the risk 
that habitats face from land- 
fill waste disposal sites and of 
the need for greater efforts at 
reducing, re-using and reel- 
ing our waste materials. 


possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office iff the Read- 
ers ’ Editor by telephoning 01 7 j 
239 9589 between Uam and 
3pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
foce mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian, 119, Furring- 
don Road. London EG1R 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readenfiguardian.co.uh 


Working with the local Envi- 
ronment Agency, they are 
taking their message into the 
county's schools and local 
groups. Adult escorts were 
dismissed from the confer- 
ence hall as the young people, 
from 20 countries world-wide, 
discussed issues of conserva- 
tion, recycling and the me- 
dia’s role in environmental 
campaigning. At the end of 
three days, they Issued a 
series of challenges to them- 
selves, their national govern- 
ments and to world-wide 
organisations. “Create more 
reserves for animals of the 
world”, they said. "Control 
poaching of sea mammals.” 
they demanded. "We should 
convince our teachers to 
begin environmental pro- 
grammes, educate the public 
about conservation, and start 
the conservation cf species 
right from our homes,” they 
challenged. 

PETE BOWLER 


Death Notices 

it in»i >■- -■ m r . 

iR.vuwi» m M m Mary vnvrtlOt lor* 

marly of Strabana and Crosby. died al 
ham In Sheffield. 3«t November. toruflad 

5 H*e riflh* 01 KM Qiurch. Moved (vrtfa 
On l*la Patrick Havartn). motor, g rand- 
mothar and great-prandnwrthar, a 
respected teacher, an anergetM cam- 
paigner and irtand id many. Funeral at 
Motor ol God Church, Sheffield at 1 attorn 
Tuesday lal Daeambar. 

JONES. wyiMM (hay, or Lowes. Sussex, 
suddenly on 90th Novambar. egad 7< 
SeMves tator of Marti and Sadia, husband 
oi Joan and arensator at CtirtcUglw. 
Philip, Emfly and Joeh. Ml enqutriea, to 
Cooper « Son Pimm Sorvm. him 
S treet, Lewes BUT 3DD. Tel. 01273 475 S&. 
No flowers. Do natt oca. It wished, u Dr. 
aanwdM, eta Cooper & Son. 

WUKBL Bob, engineer, daaipnar. kwad 
Na (amity. Hnd to everyone, men of pane*. 
Passed away Mih Hevemoar, funeral 
11 JOam Waftwaday 2nd Oecemoar. Witney 
Camsary- 

■Ta place your announcement utephone 
0171 713 4807 or tax 0in 7134707 between 
8am and 3pm MomFri. 
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Barclay’s Martin Taylor 
heads for the door before 
the world falls in. He has 
done it before. 

Page12 

Rover rescue plan 



Strikers end 
dispute over 
Dome line 


Men leaving Rover at Longbridgeyesterday — the shop floor has yet to agree to the package of measures designed to save all the company’s plants 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID BURNER 


Workers vote on BMW deal 


Nicholas Bannister 
and David Bow 


^^^OVER’S 39,000 
^^^■workers will be 
next week to 
In favour of a 
H ■■ rescue plan which 
will Involve at least 2,500 Job 
losses and radical ehang pg to 
working practices. 

A “yes’' Vote- will lead to 
BMW,. Roveifs German own- : 
er, agreeing to. invest, up to 
£1.7 billion to rebuild the 
group's Longbridge plant and 
prepare it for production of 
the new MM and a new me- 


dium-sized car. The deal, 
agreed in principle between 
Rover’s management and 
rminin . leaders, and condition- 
ally approved by BMW on 
Thursday, will trigger a 
request for around £200 mil- 
lion of gnv Bmrwnt aM. 

Senior shop stewards, who 
have been involved in negoti- 
ating the deal, last night 
unanimously agreed to hack 
the de^raistngtb® prospects 
ltihat.il will he accepted by the 
workforce^ _ - 

Union negotiators have 
agreed to-BMFs demands for 
job. losses, and flexible work- 
ing throughout all Rover’s 


plants which is designed to 
save the car c om pany at least 
£150 million a year. Its losses 
this year are expected to he as 
much as £500 million. 

However, the company has 
agreed to reduce the working 
week from 37 to 85 hours, and 
wfll attempt to achieve the job 
reductions through volun- 
tary, rather than compulsory, 
redundancies. _• • 

\ The deahhas yet-to be ap- 
proved by the company’s 150 
factory-floor shop stewardsat 
a meeting early nest week. 
They have been the centre of 
resistance to BMW’s demands 
for German-style working 


practices and believed to be 
rmp of the main reasons the 
negotiations have dragged on 
so long. . 

Company and union offi- 
cials are confident that if tbp 
stewards recommend the 
deal, it will be endorsed by 
the workforce in a ballot, 
which wfll take a week to 
complete. However, the BMW 
board Is due to meet on 
Wednesday and wfll give con- 
ditional approval to the new 
investment provided the 
stewards have agreed to 
recommend thp deal. ■ 

BMW ' has Invested 
£25 billion in Rover since, it 


Firms to shed 
1 ,000 workers 


Nicholas Ba nn ister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


I ORE THAN 1.000 job 
losses were an- 
nounced yesterday by 
companies across the 
country. Northern textile 
makers Dewhirst Clothing 
said it was closing facto ries-at 
Red car, Cleveland and Tun- 
stall, Stoke-on-Trent, with die 
loss of 600 jobs. 

The company, which makes 
shirts for Marks & Spencer, 
said it bad been forced to 
make the closures to r em a in 
competitive in the face of 
tough trading conditions 
throughout the country. 

A spokesman said the com- 
pany was discussing, the clo- 
sures with employee repre- 
sentatives. Production at 
Redcar and Tunstall would be 
absorbed by other group fac- 
tories, possibly including 
some overseas. 

In the south of England, the 


Royal- and Sun insurance 
group is to dose customer 
service centres at Horsham 
and Brighton with the loss of 
300 jobs. The group, the result 
of a £6L3 billion merger be- 
tween the Sun Alliance and 
Royal Insurance in 1996, 
reported in August this year 
that first-half profits had 
dropped 39 per cent 
Lever Brothers, the deter- 
gent manufacturers, added to 
the gloom by announcing the 
loss of 150 jobs at plants In 
Merseyside and Cheshire. • 
Some 400 jobs at the last 
deep level coal mine in Wales 
are at risk. Residents at Hir- 
waun in the Cynon Valley are 
opposing the mine’s applica- 
tion to extend a waste tip 
oiwymtifli to the mine's future. 
They say it will be an eyesore. 

Tory leader William Hague 
blamed the Government tor 
the loss of the Dewhirst jobs, 
some of which are in the Red- 
car constituency of Northern 
Ireland Secretary Mo Mowlam. 


Oil firm axes 
200 London jobs 


DwMGow 
Industrial Editor 


T HE collapse in oil prices 
exerted another heavy 
toll yesterday when 
Lasmo. the independent ex- 
plorer and producer, cut 60 
per cent of its London staff 
and two senior executives in 
an extensive reorganisation. 

Lasmo's move came hours 
before Exxon and Mobil con- 
firmed that they are engaged 
in talks . about a possible 
£143 billion merger, trigger- 
ing a Wall Street surge in 
their shares. 

Lasmo acted just as Opec oil 
ministers fell out at a stormy 
meeting in Vienna over deep 
cuts in production to boost oil 
prices. After the meeting col- 
lapsed in disarray, some ana- 
lysts warned that prices, al- 
ready at a 25-year low in real 
terms at around $11 a barrel 
for Brent crude, could slump 
wefl below *10. 


Lasmo, which employs 800 
worldwide, said it would 
reduce the 340 staff at its Lon- 


don headquarters to just 140 
iths In 


over the next six months in an 
effort to save some 230m£0ion 
a year and restore profits. 

Paul Murray, corporate de- 
velopment director, who be- 
comes the new group finance 
director, disclosed that 
Lasmo is talking to other in- 
dependent producers about 


co-operating on even greater 
discus- 


efficiencies. These 
slons go as far as cr eating 
joint ventures to share assets. 

TaCTm lost £5 million in thp 
first half of this year and Mr 
Murray said second-half 
losses would be larger as the 
company's break-even point 
was at *15 a barrel. Yester- 
day's cost-saving plan should 
reduce that to $14. 

Joe Darby, Lasmo's chief 
executive, said: “We are con- 
vinced that Lasmo has a 
bright, independent future — 
if we take this drastic action.'’ 


Battle to save the rump of a family brewery 


Peter Hotherlngton 


I T HAS been labelled a “ti- 
tanic struggle" between 
faceless City money men 
and old-style patrician Tories 
anxious to preserve the rump 
of a family firm. 

The two sides met yester- 
day to decide fbe fate of al- 
most ‘800 jobs at the Vaux 
brewery in Sunderland and a 
smaller' operation in Sheffield 
in the face of a mounting cam- 
paign by MPs, the local coun- 
cil, thousands of Wearsiders 
— .and, intriguingly. the fam- 
ily which established the 
company. Even the Prime 
Minister, whose nearby con- 
stituents rank Vaux Samson 
ale as one of their favourite 
tipples, has joined tha fight.. 

At a tense meeting the 
board was finalising the sale 
of its breweries and up to 350 
pub tenancies, with the Carls* 
b«:g Tetley group apparently 
a City favourite for. a deal, 
said to be worth around 
£60 mfllioh.lt would undoubt- 
edly dose the breweries. 

. But .the alternative: bid, fa- 
voured by -the Campaign for 
Real "Ale' and seemingly 


everyone else in the North 
East, comes from the brewery 
managing director, Frank 
Nicholson, who hopes to lead 
a management buy-out 
For generations, the Nichol- 
sons have been running 
Vaux, founded in 1837,-with- 
standing numerous takeover 
bids over the past decade. 

Only two years ago Sir Paul 
Nicholson, Frank's elder 
brother, the group chairman 
and doyen of the c ommun i t y,' 
forcefully reminded share- 
holders: “Closing plants and 
putting people out of work 
does not appeal to Vaux." - - 
But problems apparently 


began with the recent arrival 
of a new chief executive, Mar- 
tin Grant, - from the drinks 
group Allied DameCQ. 

Frank Nicholson told his 
workers that the board had 
accepted a recommendation 
from Mr Grant that it should 
“concentrate on developing a 
modern leisure company”. 
That meant expanding the 
Swallow Hotels chain at the 
expense of brewing. 

Reading between the lines, 
workers suggested a rift be- 
tween the Nicholsons and 
other directors. 

"The problem is the bid 
family only has a minority of 



jLocals support the Nicholsons, who began brewing in 1837 


shares, and non-executive di- 
rectors representing City in- 
terests are calling the shots,” 
said one insider. 

The buy-out team, led. by 
Frank Nicholson, is believed 
to have bid £S5 million for the 
Sunderland brewery, which 
employs 600, the smaller 
Wards brewery in Sheffield, 
which has a workforce of 170. 
and the 350 tenancies. - 

This week non-executive di- 
rectors faced increased pres- 
sure from local MPs, led by 
the member for Sunderland 
South. Chris Mnllln. 

“Vans ' is widely respected 
because it has always recog- 
nised its obligations to the 
workforce and to the wider 
community,’* he said. 

“We trust this respect will 
not be lightly squandered,” 
Mr MuRm believes common 
sense will now prevail and 
that Frank Nicholson can af- 
ford to be more optimistic. .. 

. But the board was unforth- 
coming after yesterday's 
meeting. “A number of offers 
are being considered and it 
would be inappropriate to 
make a comment at present,” 
it said. “We hope to make a 
decision next month." 


bought the. company from 
British Aerospace for £800 
million in 1994. But in Octo- 
ber the company halted all 
new investment and threat- 
ened to close Longbridge, 
Britain's largest car manufac- 
turing plant employing 13,000 
people, unless an agreement 
on job losses and cost efficien- 
cies was reached by the end of 
this month. . 

The most radical change in- 
volves Rover workers adopt- 
ing the “working time ac- 
count” under which extra 
hours are worked at peak pe- 
riods of production and 
banked up to be taken at quiet 


times. The practice is already 
employed in BMW's Bavarian 
plants. The system cuts out 
Overtime and treats Saturday 
as a standard working day. 

Roger Lyons, general secre- 
tary of the Manufacturing 
Science and Finance Union, 
said: “The negotiations have 
hwn difficult but thi« deal is 
essential to save not Just 
Longbridge but a large part of 
the West Midlands economy.” 
• Volkswagen yesterday an- 
nounced plans to invest £21.6 
billion in new plant and mod- 
els, inclnding its Maybach 
challenge to the Rolls-Royce, 


over the next five years. 


Souraas MUm 
L abour EtOtor 


T HE crisis threatening 
London Under- 
ground's Jubilee 
Line extension — the 
much-delayed transport 
link between central Lon- 
don and the Millennium 
Dome — lifted yesterday 
when 500 striking electri- 
cians voted unanimously to 
accept a settlement of their 
unofficial dispute. 

The electricians will 
return to work on Monday, 
two weeks after halting 
work on the 10-mile under- 
ground extension in protest 
at what they regarded as 
the victimisation of 12 
workers who had com- 
plained about inadequate 
fire-alarm protection at the 
Jubilee Line project's Lon- 
don Bridge site . 

Although both sides 
agreed not to claim victory, 
there seems little doubt 
that Drake and Scull, the 
main contractor, has 
backed down on the flash- 
point issue in the dispute — 
its insistence on transfer- 
ring the 12 electricians — 
and the strikers* leaders 
said last night they were 
“delighted” at the outcome. 

Yesterday’s vote, taken at 
a mass meeting at Central 
Hall, Westminster, should 
now allow Bechtel — the 
American multinational 
brought in by the Govern- 
ment to take charge of the 
country’s biggest and most 
poli ticall y se nsitive con- 
struction project — to en- 
sure the link is finished 
next autumn in time for the 
opening of the Dome. 

The deal, negotiated by 
Amalgamated Engineering 
and Electrical Union offi- 
cials, includes a joint com- 
mitment to tackle low pro- 
ductivity and safety 


problems, and to abide by 
disputes procedures. The 
company's right to transfer 
workers with “adequate 
notice” is also accepted, but 
the electricians at the cen- 
tre of the stoppage will 
return to London Bridge. 

Chris Raven. Drake and 
Scull's project director, 
said yesterday the agree- 
ment would allow “all par- 
ties to move forward posi- 
tively working together”. 

Cliff Mumm, the Jubilee 
Line extension chief execu- 
tive, said he hoped the elec- 
tricians would now “give 
us a fair day’s work for a 
fair da y's p ay”. Een Jack- 
son, AJEEU general secre- 
tary. said the deal would 
allow both sides to “put the 
past behind ns”, and allow 
the project to be completed 
on time. 

Tony Miller, the electri- 
cians* senior shop steward, 
said they were “delighted 
with the outcome”, al- 
though there was anger 
over the portrayal of the 
strikers in some parts of 
the media as “wreckers” 
and “gangsters”. 

He added: “A lot has been 
at stake for the industry In 
this dispute — it was impor- 
tant that we didn’t get dust- 
ed up. and not just for us.” 

The electricians' unoffi- 
cial stoppage seems to be 
part of a trend towards 
more successful strikes in 
the past couple of years — 
encouraged by the tighten- 
ing of the labour market 
and the change in political 
climate — after more than a 
decade of union setbacks 
and defeats. 

Last winter, for example, 
a string of large-scale unof- 
ficial walkouts in electrical 
contracting blocked < a 
union-negotiated pay deal 
which many workers be- 
lieved would have de- 
skilled the industry. 


EU delegation embarks on 
plan to prevent tax havens 



Martin Walker 
in Brussels 


T HE European Union 

is to send a high- 
powered delegation 
to its tiny neigh- 
bours, from Switzerland to 
Monaco to Andorra and 
Liechtenstein, to persuade 
them not to become tax ha- 
vens and to join Europe’s 
plans for automatic with- 
holding taxes on non- 
national bank accounts. 

For tiny countries like 
San Marino (pop 22,304) or 
Andorra (pop 62.000) or the 
less than one square mile 
principality of Monaco (pop 
30*400), this may feel like a 
visit from the heavy mob. 

Switzerland may be more 
robust when the tax harmo- 
nisers ofEurope come to 
can. But the Channel Is- 
lands, which are estimated 
to keep up to £400 billion 
out ofthe British taxman's 
clutches, may find them- 
selves fighting for their fi- " 
nancial lives. 

“To maintain thu in lama. 

tional competitiveness of 

the nnin n’g finimrinl mar , 
kets, equivalent measures 
ensuring a minimum level 
of effective taxation should 
be adopted on as wide a 
basis as possible,” the Com- 
mission said. 

Decoded, that means they 
want to ensure no European 
money leaks orrt into tax ha- 
vens from the withholding 
tax system. The tax has 


been strongly pushed by 
Germany, France and Bel- 
gium to prevent their 
wealthier citizens carrying 
suitcases of undeclared 
cash to the discreet bankers 
ofLnxembonrg or Switzer- 
land. Now they want to seal 
even the tiniest leaks. 

“We have not yet been ap- 
proacbed formally by the 
EU about this, but like Swit- 
zerland we are members of 
the European Economic 
Area, so we have incorpo- 
rated much ofEU legisla- 
tion into our laws.” a 
spokesman for Liechten- 
stein’s legation in Brussels 
said yesterday. 

“We have also passed 
laws that conform to inter- 
national standards against 
laundering of money that 
has been illegally obtained, 
whatever our critics may 
say. But money that has 
been legally acquired and 
chooses to bank with us as a 
tax strategy, well, that is 
rather different.” 

The EU proposal offers a 

simple but telling choice. 

EU member states and their 
banks may either impose a 
20 per cent withholding tax, 
or report back to an ac- 
count-holder’s country of 

residence the status ofhis 
account; and let the 
national tax authorities do 
the rest. 

Britain’s own tax havens, 
the Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man. should be getting 
worried. The report ofthe 
working group of financial 
policy for the Party afEnro- 
pean Socialists, whi ch n ow 
includes 11 ofthe 15 EU gov- 
ernments (inclnding 
Britain), was a direct 
threat. 

“Immediate action is 
required to eliminate tax 
havens throughout the EU. 
The existence of tax havens 
— small countries or auton- 
omous areas that build part 
of their economy on pro- 
viding opportunities for tax 
evasion and tax fraud — is a 


threat to other states,” it 
said. “Existing autonomous 
areas within Europe should 
accept community rules in 
fete field of taxation or be 
denied the benefits of the in- 
ternal market.” 

Gordon Brown will go 
into battle against at least 
one aspect of the plan, 
which be fears could dam- 
age the City ofLondon’s 
bond markets. The clash 
will come on December 1, 
when EU finance ministers 
meet to consider the tax- 
ation report which the Com- 
mission passed yesterday. 

A year ago. Britain signed 
an agreement on a code of 
conduct to prevent •‘unfair 
competition” in taxation, 
and Mr Brown assumed 
British interests would be 
safeguarded since Treasury 
secretary Dawn Primarollo 
has been chairing the work- 
ing group. 

“Much has changed in the 
last year, when we only just 
got that agreement passed,” 
said internal market and 
taxation Commissioner 
Mario Monti. “And the 
changes will come even 
faster with the euro. Tax co- 
ordination is now some- 
thing everybody wants, to a 
greater or lesser extent. . 

“There is no consensus yet 
on harmonising our corpora- 
tion taxes, and it would be 
ludicrous for Brussels to pro- 
pose personal taxes, that is a 
matter for the member 



Playing for time: the 
casino at Monte Carlo 


states,” Mr Monti added. 

“But Europe had agreed 
at last year's summit that 
we have to shift the strate- 
gic direction of our tax sys- 
tems away from taxes on 
jobs and labour, and we 
have also agreed that 
’green’ taxes on energy and 
pollution are a promising 
way forward." 


society 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS ' 


Australis 2J3 
Austria 19.24 
Belgium 56.60 
Canada 247 
Cyprus 0.6068 
Denmark 10.46 
Finland 242 
France 9.1709 


Germany 2.7436 
Greece 460.32 
Hong Kong 1249 
India 70.570 
Ireland 1.0971 
Israel 291 
Italy 2J30 


Malaysia 230 
Malta OS 173 
Netherlands 20830 
New Zealand 204 
Norway 1210 
Portugal 27268 
Saudi Arabia 6.12 


Singapore 268 
South Africa 928 
Spain 23212 
Sweden 1223 
Switzerland 2208 
Turkey 482700 
USA 1-6140 
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Taylor 
who 

could 

not 

* 

cut it 


Lisa Buckingham 
and Jill Treanor on 

the sudden departure 
of the Barclays chief 



Inside Barclays HQ. In Lombard Street in the City of London the staff were told not to talk to the press, outside the billboard said it all 


I T WAS drinking night 
in the City: Thursday, 
the evening when deal- 
ers and traders hit the 
wine bars to celebrate, 
without jeopardising 
their real weekends in the 
country. But as the armies of 
the Square Mile headed for 
fun or family , io of the most 
Influential Individuals in 
British banking gathered for 
an historic confrontation. 

Martin Taylor, once 
regarded as the shooting star 
of the country's financial ser- 
vices industry, had put his 
job on the line. It was a crisis 


board meeting and everyone 
knew why. 

Taylor had been hinting for 
months that he had had 
enough. A stripling of 46 In a 
world of aged bankers, he had 
felt he was pushing water up- 
hill: that he was a radical 
ranged against stuffy, stick- 
in-the-mud thinkers; that 
every strategy he devised ran 
into a brick wall He had 
looked tired and ill for 
months. 

It had come to a head. He 
now wanted out if the board 
refused to back his plans to 
split Barclays into two and 


wrap up a spectacular merger 
with another big UK player. 
The famously brainy banker 
(whose seven languages In- 
clude Mandarin Chinese) had 
resigned on Monday. The 
board meeting four days later 
set the seal on that 

After just five years at the 
helm of Barclays, once Brit- 
ain's most profitable banking 
group but one that had freed 
financial extinction only a de- 
cade ago, Taylor wanted to 
move on. 

Critics say he is heading for 
the door before the world falls 
in. He has done it before. 


Taylor left Courtaolds Tex- 
tiles, an unlikely job for a for- 
mer journalist after gaming 
laurels but before the compa- 
ny's troubles became public. 
This time his timing may not 
be so good. 

His departure was accom- 
panied yesterday by a warn- 
ing that Barclays’ profits 
could drop as low as 
£1.9 billion this year, com- 
pared witheven the mostmi- 
serly market expectation of 
£2.1 billion and only a frac- 
tion better than 1997, which 
had been one of tbs worst fi- 
nancial performances. 
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It was not the first time he 
had disappointed the City. 
Only three months ago, 
Taylor was forced to disclose 
that Barclays Capital, the 
remnants of Its investment 
and corporate banking busi- 
ness, bad lost £250 million in 
the Russian meltdown. Weeks 
lata- it was mea culpa again 
from Taylor. Barclays had, it 
appeared, been , dealing with 
Long-Term Capital Manage- 
ment, the controversial hedge 
fund which had to be bailed 
out by the US Federal 
Reserve, but which Taylor’s 
conservative risk policies 
should- have declared a trad- 
ing pariah. 

Worst of all, the bank’s pre- 
cious share price hit the 
skids. Taylor had set his en- 
tire stall on Barclays' ability 
to perform for shareholders 
who had suffered so badly 
under earlier regimes. This 
was a tightrope he managed 
to walk for the early part of 
his tenure, helped, of course, 
by his decision to buy up the 
bank's shares and therefore 
support the price. Barclays' 
figures were flattered by the 
atrocious performance of 
some of its rivals, notably 
NatWest which was going 
through one of the most trau- 
matic periods in its history. 

But when it came to taking 
action, the City was less sup- 
portive of Taylor. "He is bril- 
liant at thinking but bloody 
awful at doing,” said one big 
investor. The eventual on-off 
disposal of the wayward in- 
vestment banking business, 
BZW, was an example and 
this is one reason why the 
City's response to his depar- 
ture was so mixed. 

BZW was stuffed with 
highly-paid stars. While 
capable of producing spectac- 
ular profits, all too often it 
had foiled to produce the 
goods. Taylor wanted to com- 
pete with the biggest and the 
best, the Merrill Lynches and 
Goldman Sachs of the world. 
But BZW devoured precious 
capital and ultimately did not 
deliver. Uncharacteristically, 


though, Taylor umm-ed and 
ah-ed about getting shot of it. 
A U-turn under pressure from 
exasperated shareholders 
finally forced his hand a year 
ago. 

His handling of the deal 
was widely regarded as laugh- 
able. BZW was a people busi- 
ness where morale was 
regarded as cr ucial. By an- 
nouncing the disposal rather 
than conducting a Secret auc- 
tion, Taylor effectively 
allowed big-hitters to defect 
and was than fmpggpd into 
paying huge bonuses to per- 
suade people to stay. “Most of 
the businesses he's sold 
haven’t created shareholder 
value," said one investor. 
"But announcing in advance 
that you are going to sell a 
people business Is the height 
of ineptitude.” 


issue at file heart of his em- 
ployees’ grumbles. He said file 
job would take only a day a 
month — but there was always 
the chance that the intellectual 
challenge of politics would 
seem much more appealing 
than running a high street 
hank. 

Meanwhile, Barclays was 
launching its own attempts to 
woo young trendies with the 
sleek-bot-nonsensical brand 
B2. It was some kind of bank 
account but no one seemed 
quite sure what And it has so 
for failed to capture anyone’s 
Imagination other than that 
of advertising luwles. 

Worries that Taylor’s eye 
was off the ball were under- 
lined when Barela ycard, the 
country's biggest credit card 
company, admitted it needed 
to slash 1,000 jobs to try to 


Worst of all, the bank’s share price hit the 
skids. Taylor had set his stall on Barclays’ 
ability to perform for shareholders 


Critics accused Taylor of 
trying to deflect concerns 
over his handling of the BZW 
sale by making public his 
hopes of mounting a bid for 
NatWest which was flounder- 
ing in the middle of a crisis 
caused by a derivatives scan- 
dal. There was never any 
chance the deal would suc- 
ceed. Although Taylor and his 
PR machine were regarded as 
having stolen a march on 
their rival at file time, that 
bravado has come back to 
haunt him and, quite possi- 
bly, his successor. City 
tongues already suggest that 
NatWest may consider turn- 
ing the tables. 

In the midst of the BZW de- 
bacle and just as the high 
street bank was freing a series 
of strikes by branch workers, 
Gordon Brown called on his 
old friend to suggest he lead 
cue of the Government’s pet 
taskforces, ironically with a 
brief covering pensions, the 


maintain market leadership. 

It was little wonder that 
Taylor did not find the board- 
room going totally smooth. 
Rumours surfaced this year 
that shareholders were lobby- 
ing non-executive directors 
over their worries that the 
control systems at Barclays 
Capital were less than water- 
tight Taylor has pinned a 
great deal on his conviction 
that risks are well under con- 
trol, yet one insider claimed 
last night this confidence 
might be optimistic. 

Yet many in the City in- 
stinctively like his latest 
strategy of dividing what 
remains of Barclays into two 
— retail and corporate — 
then attempting to master- 
mind a blockbusting merger 
with one of the big players in 
the UK or Europe. This 
proved too much for the “con- 
solidators” in the boardroom; 
some wanted to retain a wider 
range of business interests 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN GODWIN 

and others were merely los- 
ing confidence in Taylor. 

It was now that the whole 
conflict with the old-style 
bankers really surfaced. Yes, 
Taylor is clearly bright, but 
has he got enough knowledge, 
experience and gra vitas to 
pull his bank though a time of 
such revolution in global fi- 
nancial markets not to men- 
tion. near-recession at 
-home?- -•• • " :• 

Although Taylor let it be 
known earlier this year that 
he knew he was nearing the 
end of his term at Barclays, 
only in June was be given the 
chance to install his people in 
senior roles. When it came to 
the showdown, the support 
for him and his thinking was 
not there. 

In a week when the succes- 
sion crisis at Marks & Spen- 
cer hit the headlines. Bar- 
clays’ non-executives have 
done little to impress the City 
with the smoothness of their 
planning. But Sir Nigel 
Mobbs, a non-executive, said 
it would be wrong to see 
Taylor's departure as the 
result of a boardroom rift. Sir 
Peter Middleton, who will 
hold the fort until a new chief 
executive is found, said: 
"Martin felt be just had to go 

His enthusiasm just 

wasn't there.” 

Taylor refused to explain 
himself beyond a terse state- 
ment which said the issue 
centred on “my ability to get 
things done”. He signed off 
with the words: “The group is 
in good health and well 
placed to seize future opportu- 
nities. It is now time for me to 
stand down to allow the new 
m a n age m ent team to take the 
business forward.” 

The problem for Barclays 
and its staff Is that only they 
seem to know the identity of 
this new management team 
and only they seem to be con- 
fident that a rudderless bank, 
which yesterday sacrificed 
much of the confidence of its 
shareholders, can survive 
when almost every rival is a 
potential predator. 
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Solution No. 8916 

Across 

1 Empress of India, 1876-1901 
(5,8) 

8 Former ruler of 7 down (4) 

9 Raised path over sand (8) 

10 See 14 down 
12 Wreckage (6) 

14 Good reputation with ©there 
(S) 

19 Agree— to write (K) 

19 Doubts because of con- 
science (8) 

20 Engrave (4) 

21 Mwiy see Des by (anag) — 
a Madness song from 1985 

m 


Down 

2 Disregarded (8) 

3 Distinctive charac te r (5) 

4 Unintelligent (7) 

5 Vulgar (5) 

S Supervise (7) 

7 Aslan republic, capital 
Teheran (4) 

11 Mountain peak — highest 
point (8) 

13 Tell to detail (7) 

14,10 Elderly ex-soldiers seen 
on parades (7.10) 

W Sovereign (5) 

17 Jam — cupboard (5) 

18 4,840 square yards (4) 
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Andrew Sullivan asks why friendship has been so undervalued, and celebrates its 
revival as a social institution — from Friends and Seinfeld to coffee shops and e-mails 
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asks the quietest of 
meats, the fear that can only be 
shared with someone stronger than 
a lover. In this sense, gay men were 


demands of plague. Denieda rec- 
ognized family, often estranged 
man their natural one, they had 
learned in the few decades of their 
free existence that friendship was 
the nourishment that would enable 
them to survive arid flourish. And . 
havingpractisedsu(iavirtuem 
gocxi times, they were as aston- 
ished as everyone dse to see how 

weDfoey could deploy it m bad. 

It certainly came easily to me. 
For most of my life, for a variety of 
reasoris,Ifoimditfarsimplerto 
make friends than to find lovers. ' 
No doubt, this had something to do 

with ary homosexuality (since 
fiioids^isthGorilyge^rdatioa- 

ship that is socially acknowledged) 
and something to do with my hap- 
hazard romantic history (for want 
ofalorcr, afiiendofteo filled the 
anotinrud spaces hi my KfeX But 
friendship is not a relationship any- 
one has aspedal claim to, Gaymen 
harcsudanaedandiMxnadifiditin 
onrcuh^m^I^de&uiltAzid 
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times that the feelings of grief may 
actuaDytake the place ofafidend- 
ship itseH, providing a focus for 
attention, a physical and emotional 


its raw existence. The 
articulated itself at the moment 
that it ceased to exist. 

We were as alike as we were 
unlike. Patrick was a big-boned, 


of a man, a Southerner with an 
immens e capacity tochann and 
infuriate. My first Sight ofhim 
(before I baa ever met him). was 
watching him stride across Dupont 


the vwrld were less londty with him 
in it 

And to begin with, of corase, I 
fdl in love with him. Most of m did. 
He didn't aDow many people into 
his intimate life, and foe few of us 
who were privileged to be there 
were soon forced to tolerate some 
of foe worst varieties of emotional 
manipulation, but we did so gladly 

I met him in a bookstore, baying 
a dictionary. He had wandered 
over; mock sheepish, his shirt 
hanging out, his baggy khakis did- 
ing down his rump. We struck up 
some inane conversation and 
exchanged phone numbers. Over 
foe next fewweeks, the courtship 
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date was an elaborate dinner, 
c ocked in Viic apartment, accessible 
only by afire escape which let into 
theldtdhen itself We got drank, 

stuffed ourselves, and fooled dum- 
sfy around until it was time to gp. 


a misplaced one. Patrick, in foe first 
regard, taught me that. We would 
hstre been hopeless lovers; far too . 
headstrong to tolerate each others 
constant company. But as friends, 
by being ourselves in foe company 
of each other, we helped each other 
ease more deeply into what we 
thought were our futures. We gave 
one other confidence, confidence to 
resist the categories into winch 
sodetywanted to shoe-hom us, 
confidence to risk too much in 
exploring ourworid, confidence to 


O f course, he was 

already romantically 

involved (with more 
than one person; it 
tamed out). And 

there came the inevitaUeu»meiit 
when he had to tell me that our 
connection was about friendship - 
not love, and foat foe kind of 
attachment I had begun to fed for 
him was seething about whkh he 
could fed only ambdvdence, not 
surety. That love was no less love 
for being in foe mode of friendship. 
We have come to dread that 

moment when a date qr a lover 

tunsfousandsays-Tjefobe ■ 


because th ey are homosexual but 
because, in the face of a demand 
silent isolation, iheyare human. 


culable strength ofhomosexuals 
during foe calamity of Aids, it 
merdyfoo^^howjppeataloKis 
our cultured general xinderesthna- 
tionoftius central human virtue. 

I^.bfaflorarelationfoips, 


foe most natural InitsimiversaHty, 
it even tramps family . Many of us - 
fail tommy and many more have 
no children; ofoers neverknow 

foefr mother or father, and plenty 
have Ttn w fhKrigc Ttwt nnyhiWiah 

bdngwhdhas everKvedforany 


bicyde chain draped around his 
neck, like a python. He had read 
everything, it seemed. All of 
Baulkner; twice over at least 
Obscure works by (5de» and 
obscurer historical texts Oil the 
Chril Wan Hehad taught himsdf to 

play the piano andrdiaxed listening 
to Marian McPardand andArvo 
Part Obsessed wfth food, he 
cx»kedvast,fettyfiouiySc)ufoem 
meals, and knewRflke infoe origi- 
nai German. He laughed mischie- 
made up stories, was prone 


rev e r e d authority, aseat ual adv en- 

tnrwwhotmsiMkj^atradi- 
tkmahstwhorardy^wenpa .. 

chance to try somefoiognew; 
Batridt^racksomany chords 

within me over foe few years I • 

Imew him that it seemed traly as S 




Homosexuals, by 
default, manage 
to sustain 
friendships 
unequalled by 
almost any other 
part of society 


families and reconcile ourselves to 
their love. 

Tb my fiienfo who insist that I 




whether sum friendship would 
have been so accessible to us if we 
had not been homosexual. Fm not 

sa^ng;ofcx>arse,foatfiifindshipis 
unique to homosexuals. Fhr from it. 
Bat foe trajectoiy.af a homosexual 
life often peaces, in awayuniqne to 
itsd^afticusonf n endfoipttot 
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loss, never quite attain. In feet, I 
think foe primary distinction 


sexuals in our society is not that 
they are attracted to different gen^ 
ders, and certainly not that their 




different from each other; ft is that 
honrosexuals, by defauh asnmch as 
anything else, have managed to 


is, for foe mostpart, unequalled by 
alnwst any ofoer part of society. 
Heterosexual women have long . 
sustained hv of course, when foeir 
femSial responsibilities have not 
overwhelmed them. But heterosex- 
ual men, to foeh great spiritual and 
emotional impov erish m prrt hpyg . 
fm: far too long let it pass them by. 

His astonishing pediaps, that 
tins is not observed more often. 
One typical writer has character- 
ized gay culture as a "culture of i ■ 
desire’ But this is condescending 
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erotic writing 


still turn us on? 


Yes 


Rowan 
Pel ling 

Editor, 

Erotic Review 




John 

Sutherland 

Professor 
of English 


Dear Rowan, 

The literary Reviews nnnnal Bad 
Sex Award (for the years worst 
description of a bonking scene in 
fiction, awarded last Thursday) is 
fan. But it obscures a sad cultural 
fact. The printed word doesn't do it 
any more. It cant be pornographic 
(if you want to be moralistic), 
obscene (ifyou want to get legal), 
or homy (ifyou want to be macho). 

What lolled erotic writing? 
Making it legal The series of trials 
from Lady Chatteriey in i960 to 
Inside Linda Lovelace in 1976 
established that in tins country 
(Iran is something else) unillus- 
trated printed material could not, 
mi generis, infringe the Obscene 
Publications Act. Words could be 
seditious (as David Shayler 
knows), blasphemous (as Salman 
Rushdie knows), racially provoca- 
tive (as any rap artist knows), but 
not — after 1976 — sexually offen- 
sive. Nothing kills eroticism faster 
than tolerance. 

It was not ever thus. In 1928, 
Raddyffe Hall's The Well Of 
Loneliness was prosecuted by a 
London magistrate and banned 
(forever 30 years). AH because of 
the sentence "that night they were 
not divided". "The/' were two les- 
bians. The Daify Express said it 
would rather give a child a phial of 
prussic add than let her read that 
sentence. Now The Well Of Lone- 
liness could be set for A-levels and 
Lady Chatteriey’s Lover read as 
the BBCs Book At Bedtime. 

The add's gone. Obscenity is 
the ultimate moving target, and 
it's moved past the written word, 
into the visual and soon the virtual 
media. Erotic writing is as much a 
contradiction in terms os “military 
intelligence” and “jumbo shrimp”. 

John Sutherland, 

Lord Northdrffe Professor of 

Modem English Literature, 

University College London 


Dear John, 

1 agree that it is hard work, at pre- 
sent, to titillate our jaded palates 
with explicit descriptions of sex — 
but since when, exactly, has the 
erotic been married to the 
explicit? The relationship is more 
fickle — and complex — than that. 


The moral restrictions of post- 
war sodety gave the words “cuntT 
and “fuck'' a genuine erotic charge 
when Lady Chatterley's Lover was 


published because most readers 
nadn< 


not seen them in print Yes, 
they’re now in the dictionary and 
even in the playground; and yes, it 
has neutered mach of their erotic . 
force. But don't let’s panic and put 
wreaths on Erosk grave. We have ’ 
been here before, after alL 
The bawdy candour of Restora- 
tion playwrights followed years of 
restriction Imposed byCcomweflV 
Protectorate. Defoe and Fielding 
followed their lead, and then the 
19th century arrived and things 
got prudish again. By its end, peo- 
ple found piano legs sexy, such 
was their desperation. 

Eroticism is not a passive force; 
it changes its locale to comple- 
ment the prevailing moral cli- 
mate. In 1998, where most things 
are out of the closet, the erotic is 
beginning its slow retreat back to 
the ankle. In a world where a chat- 
up line could well be "Fancy a 
fuck?” and an appeal to the emo- 
tions is rewarded with suspicion, 
the far shores of romantic love 
may become fertile soil for the 
would-be erotidsL 

The point is that good erotic 
writing is just about the hardest 
kind to produce and that is not 
because of 20th-century ennui, 
but because it’s bloody difficult to 
turn people on. However, it is a 
complete failure of the imagina- 
tion if we decide that literature 
cannot stimulate that most basic 
of human inclinations, desire. 

Why write at all? 

Rowan Pelling 
Editor, The Erotic Review 


Dear Rowan, 

Thanks for the history lesson. TO 
reply with one on etymology. 
“Erotic" deriving from “eras” has 
traditionally denoted discourse 
connected with things amatory — 
sexual love. It’s sometimes said 
that women go for erotic writing, 
men for pornography, a word 
which, as Andrea Dworitin 

instructs us (with feminist relish), 
derives from the Greek for whore, 
or slot. The test of erotic writing as 


Anthony Burgess observed, is that 
it should be “kinetic* It should, to 
be blunt, get menstiff and women 
wet. The test of pornography is 
that ft should reduce women to toe 
status of sluts. The incredibly 
booming commerce in pom (par- 
ticularly on the Net) does that all 
too successfully. Oddly, I think 
there has been a recent revival of 
erotic discourse; but in wholly 
unexpected places (and noton the 
printed page). Non-commercial 
phone sex, of the kind piactisedby 
BQl and Monica, and reproduced 
by Nicholson Baker in Voxis, I 
think, something new. 

And, incredibly, e-mail has 
revived the lost art of the love- 
letter. E-mail is intimate and 
immediate. It lends itself to pri- 
vate codes and little languages. 
Who knows , what arts of courtship 
maybe rediscovered? But as for 
literature, forget it Can you aame 
three gpod works of erotic litera- 
ture in the last five years? 

John 


Dear John, 

I cannot agree with Burgess on this 
one — he's just plain wrong. 
Shakespeare and Donne wrote the 
most erotic poetxy on earth and it 
may wring the heart but its 
unlikely to cream the knickers of 
anyone I know. Erotica covers the 
whole gamut from tingle to earth 
tremor. It’s pornography that 
should guarantee results. And 
Monica and Chn ton are a bit of a 
red herring. Charles and Camilla 
were the ground-breaking ones. If 
you can turn your mistress on with 
talk of sanitary protection, well, 
you’re in another league. As for 
e-mail, the boom in tender on-line 
exchanges seems to bolster my 
theory that romantic love will be 
foe new focus of exoticism. 

Regarding your challenge — if 
we're talking about books that con- 
tain passages ofgood sex writing, 
then; L Bad To The Bone (James 
Waddmgton) — good on sex with 
crocuses. 2. In The Kingdom Of 
The Air (Tim Binding) — gpod on 
torrid-affair sex. 3. Birdsong 
(Sebastian Faulks) — good on first 
world war sex. 4. Me And The Fat 
Man (Julie Myerson) — gpod on 
sex with fat people. 5. Essays In 
Love (Alain de Botton) — good on 
rising young author sex. 6. Player 
Cushions OfThe Flesh (Robert 
Irwin) — good on sex with croco- 
diles, panthers and dwarfe. 7. The 
Psalm Killer (Chris Petit) — good 
on sex before your brains are 

blown out. 

Rowan 


Dear Rowan, 

Touche on Charles and Camilla. 
You’re right, of course. What was 


embarrassing about that tape was 
listening to a couple getting 
worked up, and also descending 
into soppiness. The trick, X sup- 
pose, is to be erotic and lucid and 
intelligent at the same time. On 
the seven titles, I think you are 

tactically changing ground. “Pas- 
sages of good sex writing” are not 
the same thing, surely, as erotic 
writing? That's to say, you can 
write very well about sex but leave 
the reader cold. Or worse. Ulysses 
was cleared for publication in the 
US in the 1930s on die grounds 
that its sexual descriptions were 
“emetic" rather than “erotic". The 
logic being that the more disgust- 
ing the sexual descriptions, the 
more publishable. 

As it happens, a3 a teenager I 
found the Penelope section of 
Joyce’s book extraordinarily 
aibusmg.T would . like to think 
thatfcanmdmsiastic, bat essen- 
tially “adolescent” response that 
one outgrows. It would surely be 
grotesque to read a book about the 
tragedy of the first world war; like 


Birdsong, to get an erection. But, 
imply (am 


as you imply (and almost convince 
me) it’s a tncky business. Obvi- 
ously, when one reads a book, one 
doesn't put oneb genitals in the 
deep freeze. I suppose what I 
would ask you is whether a 
eunuch could read your seven 
titles and get something out of 
them, or whether it wcmld be like a 
blind person looking at a sunset? 

John 


Dear John, 

I haven’t changed the goalposts. I 
do think all these books contain 
passages that are genuinely erotic, 
albeit on a sliding scale. One of the 
reasons they work, with the excep- 
tion of Irwin’s book, which sets out 
to be erotic, is that, as in life, the 
sex is an interlude between other 
concerns. I agree that it's an inter- 
lude you can do without when 
reading about the trenches. How- 
ever, for its many fans the sex is 


I suppose. But that’s really 
the problem with erotica (and 
humour): lack of consensus. In so 
for as there is agreement amongst 
the reading public, I think it 
would work something like this: 
boys Kke Ulysses and DH 
Lawrence; girls like Jane Eyre and 
Birdsong; academics like Ars 
Amoris and pretty much anything 
that’s 2,000 years old. 

Your eunuch would like Prayer 
Cushions OfThe Flesh — rt is set 
in a harem. But ifhe wants to 
understand how sex can tran- 
scend the merely physical, send 
him the one shoot sex scene in Bad 
Tb The Bone. 

Rowan 


Smallweed 



I fl wereWiDiam Hague, which 
thank the Lord Tm not, sir, 
Tdbe fust in the queue fortiiis 

new alleged cure for baldness. 

In Smaihw^db view, Hague has 
the worst job since Sisyphus and 
(as the judges in the Spectator/ ■ 
Highland Park Whisky Pariiar 
mentazian of the Year Awards 
rightly concluded) the feet that 
he's doing so badly isn’t his fonlL 

Whatever an Opposition 
leader did now would be wrong. 
The electorate thinks Tony Blair 
has abolished party politics. They 
arc sick and tired of political 
parties and political badgering, and 
they think in electing Blair they 
have found themselves a national 
leader who soars above such petty 


and his henchpeople do the. 
they have to do ana attack faun, 
people tnra away in disgust. 

You can see this phenomenon, 
too, to recent opinion polls which 
show that ifBlazr behaves like a 
control freak, the customers 
rather like it. They think heb 
quite right to tryto fill the 
European Parliament and other 
such institutions with people 
wboTl do as they’re fold. Tjiey no 
longer have much tolerance for 
those who dare to challenge the 
wffl ofa national leaden 

Which brings me to Hague’s 
bald pate. The public tends to 
look askance at bald politicians. 
Neil Kxnnock suffered from being 
bald as weD as from being Welsh. 
(In America, President Eisen- 
hower, or as the Guardian one 
day inadverte n tly called him, 
President Hsenhowevcr, was 
both bald and hugely popular, but 


he’d won a war.) In Hagoe^s case, 

being bald has the added distrac- 
tion of making him look like the 
Mekoru How different, bow very 
much friendlier, how much more 
TV-compatible, he would look 

with a thatch, KkeThatcbcri Tne 

shadow cabinet should club 
togrt he rto hqy him the treatment. 
They should also make apoint of 
getting Fortfllo to contribute. 


N one ofthe above, I need 

hardly say should be read 

as in any way condoning 


Kftldtem, an offence any pangT 

state worth its sah would by now 

hare had policed by alfeddness 

Rdaticms BoartL In toefte irrelig- 
ious times, too,peopkft»^ tire 

fate that can visit those who scoff 
at die bald. Let me draw their 
attention to the second book of 


which refer prophet Elisha: 

Andhewatfiqojhmthm&vnto 

Bethel: and aahe mugovagup by 

the way, there came forth hide 
children, ordofthccity, andmoc/ced 
him, and 9adarmtokun,Goztp, thou 
bald head; go up, thou bald head. 

And back, andhokedati 

diem, and cursed diem inthename 
qfthe Lord. And there came forth 
two die bears aid of the wood, and 
tare forty andtmo children of them. 


T hings are not looking good 
for my favourite Scottish 
football dub, Cowdenbeath. 
After (and no doubt because of) 
Snmlhveed’s state visit to Central 
Park in August, the team started 
mmmn rf nmlrliWL SnpporteTSSCQt 

meatrixnnphantheadlmefrom 

Ae local press which reach Now 
it’s nine on toe trot. Though dis- 
appointingly this proved to mean 
nine points, not nine rictorirs- 
But fortune has turned against 
them. On Wednesday, entertain- 
ing them local rivals Mtmtinose, 
thebottom dub in the Scottish 
third division, topmast have 
hoped for three points, but witoin 
two minutes theytt conceded a 
goal to a player w it h the unusual 
name (except in toe county of . 

Fife, perhaps) TrialisL A3-0 

defeat on the night has reduced 
them to pe n u l t im ate place in the 
table. I call upon the battling 


Scottish backbencher I>ennis .. 
Canavwx, whom just 
discovered was bom in the town, 
to take urgent action to stop toe 
Central Park rot. 


I nn dawiri w i rf ift nn<J*ngh t hi 

Thursday^ GuanBan on those 

who want to save grammar 

schools, LaxdHa2XendeyofH3b< 
borough, as I like to think of him, 
quoted some of these people’s 
effusions and asked: “Would 
you wantyour children to be 
educated fay people who write 
tired dichfe*?" The answer has to 
be yes. Ifyou cleared oat ofthe 


write tired cliches, you’d have 
very few teachers left. 

The same principle, by the way. 
has to apply, wbenyou face the 
facts at the end of the da* as one 
surely must, wiBy-mlty, to 
joorbafomUwdL 


H ow benighted we have all 
been, those of us who dung 
to toe view that an ti- 
disestablishmentarianism was 
the longest real word in the 
language. Compared to some of 
toe other contenders offered to 
Smallweed this week, antiilis. is 
no more than a pygmy. Pneumo- 
nonltramicroscopicsilieovol- 
canoconiosis, which two readers 
recommend, has 45 letters, while 
hypezpo^ymoxphoncudeoneu- 
trcqihffigxanulocytaemia (a 
higher than normal number of 
toe most common type of white 
cells in the blood) — a word 

employed in teaching by David 
Peers, senior lecturer in Human 
Physiology at toe London College 
ofFashion — has 48. A reader in 
Brockenhurst, Hants, says the 
labels on bottles ofTCP used to 
list an ingredient called 
trichJorophenyfmetoyliodosalicjf 
(32). I turned at once to the bottle 
ofTCP I always keep dose to 
hand, but it's now merely 
described as “an aqueous glycerol 
solution ofhalogenated phenols'*. 
X can think of no dearer or more 
disgraceful example ofthe 
omnipresent dnmbixig-down 
which, here and now in this day 
and age, is eating away at the very 
fabric of our once-paroud society. 


The Readers’ Editor on. . . foreign coverage 


Abroad-minded view 


Ian Mayes 

Opendoar 



T he eotix-e cost of the [Man- 
chester] Guardian’s foreign 
service for the whole ofits 
fiistyearasadaify, mfoemid- 
1850s, was probably no more than 
£2^500. The paper had very few 
regular foreign correspondents and 
stm relied to a significant extent on 
news culled from the foreign press, 
or from the London newspapers. 

What the paper had ahWdy dis- 
covered, however, and was in the 
process of serving was a voracious 
appetite among its readers for news 
of events beyond their immediate 
horizon, an appetite stimulated to 
some extent in those early years by 
business ambitions and anxieties. 

Today the paper spends a sum 
well into seven figures on its foreign 
coverage. As the world has shrunk 
the Guardian’s foreign operations 
have continued to expandozx toe 
inriple that there is rarely ally- 
ing better than awdQrinfonned 
account of events in context from 
the papers own correspcmdent on 
the ground. HowwdMnformeda 
report may be is sometimes a mat- 
ter for passionate argument 
The foreign deskin Farringdou 
Road can now call upon more than 

60 correspondents. Eleven of these 
are on the staff of the Guardian, two 
in Brussels, two in Washington^ awd 

one in each of the following aces: 
New York, Moscow, Hong Kong , 
Jerusalem, Rome, Bonn and Johan- 
nesburg. There is a second, con- 
tract, correspondent in South 


Africa, one of eight around the 

world who are paid the equivalent 
of salaries. The others are in New 
York, New Delhi, Beirut, Tbkyo and 
Paris (where we have two contract . 
correspondents). - ! 

Nine other correspondents are 
on retainers which allowthemto 
weak for other outlets. Beyond 
these there is a global scattering of 
st ri ng er s, journalists who file ooca- 
sionally — from foe Philippines or 
Fiji, for example. 

La addition to all these, the for- 
eign editor can deplqy; or simply 
seek the advice o£ several specialist . 
foreign reporters — one or two for- 
mer foreign editors, and several for- 
mer cxjrrespondents in key areas 
who now have different jobs in Far- 
ringdon Road The foreign editor 
has avast range of expertise at his 
disposaL He has a deputy, two assis- 
tant foreign editras and three secre- 
taries. There are 12 sub-editors, 
some with specialist knowledge of 
different parts of the world who 
process the reports, write the head- 
lines and lay out the pages. 

The foreign editors day starts at 
7am with the headlines in the Today 
programme on Radio 4. He that 
switches to the World Service for 
the international news until 7J0 
before returning to the Today pro- 
gramme and sticking with that 
until be has heard the 8 o'clock 
news. He reads the main news and 
foreign pages ofthe broadsheets on 
the bus, aiming to get into the office 
by about 9am. Then hell look at the 
International Herald Tribune and 
the F inanc ial before reading 

foe wires, Reuter and Associated' 


After that he and his 


Tokyo, because ofthe time differ- 
ences, and woikingbadc towards 
Earope.Byi0.30am he wQl have an 
outline list for toe editors first con- 
ference ofthe day, including twoor 
three stories to pitch for the front— 


The next meeting, exclusively to 
consider toe shape of these first 
three headline pages, is at LL30. 
Lunchtime may be spent talking to 
colleagues or, depending on events, 
continuing to read in. Around this 
timetoefost calls are made to the 
US. By 4pm when the last formal 
editorial meeting takes place — 
again to discuss toe contents ofthe 
front three pages — the whole 
paper wffl be taking shape and the 
foreign department will be at work 
on the three, four or five pages 
devoted exclusively to foreign news 
that day. 

'Ike kt^- to toe conduct of ;i suc- 
cessful foreign operation, it seems 
to be generally agreed, is the rela- 
tionship, the degree of mutual trust, 
between toe desk and the corre- 
spondents in the field. They need to 
be in regular contact with each 
other. I am told that most foreign 
correspondents, although they may 
cafi ft by different names, have 
experienced “peripheralitis" when 
they begin to feel like aliens in their 
own newspaper: They want contact, 
not to be nazmied, to be briefed and 
fed that their own essential inde- 
pendencehas been reinforced. 
Occasionally a life may depend on 
the understanding between desk 
and correspondent. Correspon- 
dents want to fed that their judg- 
ment is respected and that they are 
not entirely driven from the desk in 
London. Only the desk, on the other 
hand, knows what is competingfor 
prominence in the rest ofthe paper 
Differences have to be resolved 
diplomatically and qukldy, because 
by middle to late evening, once 
again we have run outoftune. 


Fbr the development of the Guard amis 
foreign news service read David Ayerst 
Guardian. Biography Of A Newspaper, 

1 971 . Yfau vrifl need to get it from a flbnary. 
Readers may contact the office of the 
Raacfera'Edtor by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between 11am and 5pm. Monday to 
Friday. Surface mai to Readers* Edtor, The 
Guardian. 1 19. Farrtngdon Road. London ' 
EC1 R3ER. Fax: 01 71 239 9897. E-nralfc 
reederOguaitbrucoaik 



A forgotten 
kind of loving 


Ipaga 13 straight men. What gay 
culture reaDy is, before it is any- 
thing else, beforeftisaaittoreof 

desire or a culture of subversion or 

a. culture of pain, is a culture of 
friendship. 

And I think this begins early in a 
homosexual life. Friendship, in 
homosexual development, plays a 
pivotal part not just in socializa- 
tion, but in the emergence of iden- 
tity itself- Because, in away, it is 
only when the gay child finds this 
first true friend that he can really 
exist at afl. Until then, only a part of 
him exists, while the essential per- 
son, in his deepest self remains 
hidden in many cases, from himself 
and almost ahv^s from the people 

he cares about most, his family. 

This caltoral polarization 
between finnib^a^keteixisexu- 
als and friend-based homosexuals 
is, of course, unfortunate. Perhaps 


the most important cultural aim of 
the modern homosexual move- 
ment, then, should be to bring toe 
homosexual child back into the fold 
oftris or her family, or, rather, to 
allow the family to be the emo- 
tional bedrock of every child’s life, 
gay and straight. And if one were to 
devise a parallel social aim for a 
putative heterosexual movement, it 
would surely be the opposite. It 
would be to open toe heterosexual 
life — especiaflythe male hetero- 
sexual life — to the possibilities of 
intimacy and support that friend- 
ship offers, to vent the family with 
the fresh air of friendship, to 
expand the range of relatio nshi ps 
and connections that every hetero- 
sexual person can achieve. 

Oddiy enough, I toinkyou see 


gay movement abandoning its rad- 
ical roots to reconcile gay men and 
women with their families and 
c ommuni ties as a whole. And you 
see networks ofheterosexoal 
women finding new strength and 
self-confidence in a world where 
m nrriages are later, divorce is more 



Positive 
(fiscriminaticm 
... tire hands-on 
support of 
friendship on a 
Stonewall 
march In New 
York In 1994 
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common, and long periods ofKfe 
are lived outside ofthe marital 
bond. You see ft in toe Metis Move- 
ment and the Million Man March. 
All these are fledgling attempts to 
forge some kind of social belonging 
among men that provides greater 
support than toe etiolated and 
awkward gestures of the 1950s. You 
see ft in the extraordinary depiction 
of friendship in popular culture, 
from the mostpopularrit-comsrf 


the day, Eriends and Seinfeld, fotfac 
most popular dramas, such as EJL, 
which subEmmally celebrates the 
professional bonds of strangers. 
You seeftinhugefy popular books 
such as Girlfriends and unexpect- 
edly successful movies such as 
Waiting To Exhale or My Best 
Frieod’s Wedding. In all this, toe 
need for nonfamilial and nonsesmal 
intimacy is surely upp e rmos t in our 
minds, however hard it is for us to 


articulate iL The end ofthis cen- 
tury, we are told, has been about 
the reconstitution ofthe family. But 

toe corollary ofthis, surety, is that it 

is also about therevival of friend- 
ship as a social institution. From 
to e flou rishing chat rooms on the 
Internet to friendship-friendly 

e-mail and to the coffee bars and 
health clubs that increasingly dom- 
inate our bourgeois modes of inter- 
action, networks of friends are 


increasingly complementing toe 
networks of family, familian mcl 

marriages foil too often because 
they are trying to answer too many 
human needs. A spouse is required 
to be a lover, a friend, a mother, a 
father, a soulmate, a co-worker, and 
so on. Few people can be all these 
things for one person. And when 
demands are set too high, disap- 
pointment can only follow Ifhus- 
bands and wives have deeper and 
stronger fri endships 
marital unit, the marriage has 
more space to breathe and fewer ' 
burdens to beat Likewise, a lade of 

true family can, I think, impinge on 
friendship. Ifwe have many friends 
and no real frumtywetendto 
demand of friends things which are 
eqtmlly inappropriate. The two 
relationships, then, family and 
friendship, are surety rivals, but 
they are also complements to one 
another. There is no reason why 
most human lives should not have 
a deep experience ofboth. 

And this applies perhaps espe- 
cially to heterosexual mem The fear 
of male intimacy, which is intrinsi- 


cally connected to a fear ofhomo- 
sexuality, has too often denied 
straight men the bonds they need 
to sustairithemselves through life’s 
diffioilties.Whentheysod^e, ,• 
they too often demand toe chaper- 
one of sports or work to avoid toe 
appearance afbeing gay. How 
often, for example, do two adult 
straight men go out to dinner 

together? Or merely spend tim e 
doing nothing together? Perhaps 
toemostoveriookedbenefitofa 
culture which can relax its stric- 
txi^ against homosexual love and 
life iS that we could finally liberate 
heterosexual life to experience a 
more fluid and satisfying and inti- 
mate ranfai rfnonseimal relations 
without toe fear of stigma or moral 
panic. This Lr why the movement 
tor homosexual liberation is actu- 
aty a misnomer. It is a movement 
for human liberation, and hetero- 
sexuals stand to gain from it as 
much as anvone. 
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This water 
meadow, 
portrayed in 
1906, is now 
theflatlands 

shown 
below Will it 
soon vanish 
under the 
latest cash 
crop? Anne 
Perkins on 
the new 
blight that 
threatens the 
countryside 


Lu0S Meadow by Brian Hatton 

HEREFORD MUSEUM. 

PHOTOGRAPH: JEFF MORGAN 
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T hink potatoes. Hum- 
ble. perfect potatoes, 
round and onHem- 
ifoed on foe outside, 
creamy- white and 
irobUnrished on the 
inside. Boil diem, mash them. 


re enduring symbol. of natures 
bounty to mankind. And whafe 
trufy astonishing, they don't bare a 
Euro-subsidy tofoefcoamet , : /v 

MowThirikfTivm viTnPTitnl 
villains. Yiip, it’s those potatoes 
again. Onrandent green pastures, 
the few grassy acres left after two 
generations of depredation, are 
now threatened by the dear oldtat- 
tie. The bli^rt is feffing hardest on 
one county in particular. ‘We re 
seeing the browning of Hereford- 
shire,” moam ed a farmer who’s 
also achy councdlor last week. Ttk 
erne of the last pastoral counties in 
England audit’s being ploughed 
up. We grow more potatoes than 
Lincolnshire no^ TWice as UMpy ■ 
as 10 years ago, the National Farm- 
ers Union admits. 

Herefordshire’s always been a 
green county, a rural idyll of a 


land meandering river Wye, 
rider orchards and sheep and cat- 
tie, a place where it rains a lot but 
in a soft and refreshing way. Itfc not 
>ut it’s stw a Jong way 
l London and Birmingham. 

It's attind aflovMnjdget alterna- 
tive to Gloucestershire, fended by 
media and arty types (Roy Strong, 
John Rirt, even die Guardian's 
Matthew Engel) who buy up the 
plain Georgian redbrick rectories 
and knock together grey stone 
farmworkers’ cottages so handy tor 
the annual bookfest at Hay-on- 
Wye. Rh' a place to five out one of 


the last great British hypocrisies, 
that the countryside is a place of 
unkfue virtue where our forebears 
lived uncomplicated lives. 

Now, itk experiencing ashcuple, 
everyday tale of dow environmen- 
tal degradation fuelled by high 
prices for potatoes andlowprices 
for everything dse,atale repeated 
dozens of times in shortly different 

thrive best in'dean’ soflwherefoey 
haven't been grown before arid 
where therek nobuild-up of dis- 
ease, in good stone-free land,* says 
David Loydace from the local 
branch ctf the OmiKal for foe Pro- 

Tpftiort nfRnrwl England - T-ndi- 

tionally, Lincolnshire’s rr<di l flat. 
fenland reclaimed fromthe sea 
nurtured the potato barons. But 
Herefordshire has something sim- 
ilar: hundreds of acres of flood 
plain along the banks of the Wye 
audits tributaries, once only good 
for haymaking and grazing during 
the drier s iiTYiiu PTm^i rths and 
rarely, if ever; ploughed before. 

TNo one’s foe villain, itk eco- 
nomics,,'’ says the man from the 
Banners* Wild life and Agriculture 
Group, or FWAG, an organisation 
that works vrith formers to protect 
the environment. (The issue is so 
hot locally, he didn’t want to be 
named.). “It's one of the major envi- 
ronmental concerns in foe county. 
Farmers arevray sonyto dig up 
grassland, but foey"re not making 
any money out ofbeef or sheep and 
then foe potato growers offer to 
rent grassland at £300 to £400 an 
acre. You icant get £100 an acre for . 
grazing. It can make the difference 
between survival and bankruptcy* 

Herefordshire's river systems 
are, in theory, protected against 
the ravages of economics. The Wye 



and a 10-metre strip either side are 
Sites of Special Scientific Interest, 
important enough to be under 
consideration for European status 
as a Special Area of Conservation. 
So for, just one former is feeing 
possible prosecution by English. 
Nature, after renting out his 50- 
acre flood meadow at Sellack to a 
potato growen Stage one, before 
any ploughing, is a generous appli- 
cation orheimdde. In tins case, it 
landed on the SSST-protected river 
bank, too, and now the whole lot 
has teen cultivated, farther 
damaging the site. 

The meadow is also m the Wye 
Valley Area of Outstanding Nat- 
ural Beauty, which should mean 
even higher levels of protection. 
"But,’ laments Robert Price, one of 
the committee which advises the 
AONB board, “it has no statutory 
powers over change of use. We 
can’t do anything about it.” 


releases dangerously high levels of 
nitrates and phosphates, stored 
naturally in old pasture, into the 
river. Sediment is washed from the 
land and gathers on the Wyek 
luxuriant curves, spoiling the 
gravel breeding-grounds for fresh- 
water fish and dogging up foe 
once-legendaxy salmon riven 

H erefordshire’s pecu- 
liar potato blight 
may only be anew 
twist on an old tale, 

tothef^ctrf^ 1 

Great Countryside D ilemma, 
which the Government is promis- 
ing to address in the Rural White 
Paper announced yesterday by foe 
Deputy Prime Minister. Whose 
countryside is it? Or, what are 
formers fbn guardians of the 
environment or suppliers of nofo 
to the nation? And, even if they are 

more food growers than 


custodians of theme-park Britain, 
could there be — hey, here’s a good 
name for ft — a Third Way? 

In theory foe last reform of the 
Common Agricultural Policy did 
herald just such a third way, intro- 
ducing incentives for eco-friendly 
forming. But the statistics suggest 
they don’t do much good. A recent 
survey, by the soon-to-be-defunct 
Countryside Commission which 
was charged with preserving the 
rural en v ir o nment, found that 
farmers were applying fertiliser 
and plo ughing-up grassland to 
reseed it and increase profitability. 

Not is the long battle for the 
hedgerow over. Critics claim that 

the criteria m foe new legislation 
protecting it is so tough, it 
covers only about one in five 
hedges. "You can have a hedge that 


and as a wildlife habitat, but which 
isn't old enough or doesn't have 
enough species in ft to qualify," 


according to Alastair Rutherford, 
foe CPREs policy director. 

At foe same time economic 
pressure to in crease the size of 
fields in the name of efficiency 
mounts. Twit* as many hectares of 
long-term grassland were 
ploughed up nationally in 1997 as 
in 1996- Wheezes dreamt upby foe 
Ministry of Agriculture to sub- 
sidise particular kinds of farming 
in Environmentally Sensitive 
Areas are too undofunded to 
make a difference. According to 
Mike Wilkinson ofEnglish Nature, 
applications for subsidies to form 
less intensively have soared as the 
price ofbeef and lamb has plum- 
meted. “We put in more applica- 
tions than ever before last year,” he 
says, “and we got more rejected." 

Campai gner s mayjiw, birt farm* 
era insist foeywant to be environ- 
mentalfy-fiiendly, as long as they 
can afford it. The National Banner^ 
Union, now energetically rebrand- 
ing itself as natures friend, has 
recently argued that market pres- 
sures are destroying the 
qtrintessentiaDy British nature of the 
lowlan d landscape. "The 
lowlands are the very heart of our 
country. Thar meadows, wood- 
lands, glades, streams and pastures 
are home not only to a broad spec- 
trum ofbiodiversity but also to some 
of the rarest spedes of wildlife . . 
the president, Ben G31, wrote lyri- 
cally. The NFLTs 12-point plan for 
survival reads more like a ransom 
demand The only answer; it says, is 
more subsidy. David Lovelace, from 
Hereford CP RE, says: “They re spy- 
ing gire us the money, and well give 
you foe landscape.” 

But other environmentalists 
reckon the NFU has a point “I 
don’t think you'll ever turn 


That was our 
year that was 


Writer and critic 

Richard Hoggart 

introduces the 
collected best of 
the Guardian 


n admission at foe start 
Fjflyyears a Guardian 
reader, almost under the 
r of CP Scott,! 

expect to remama reader tifl I die— 

in spite of some ^ wobbles over 
recent years. Of those, more later. 

T h is an t h ol ogy does much to 
rranfbnxccrafidence.A£jtsbest,the 
Guardian a avery good newspaper 
indeed, ^honours good writing 
and the search for unbiased ihtdfi- 



leadera reinforce its columnists* 


that should haunt us all but^ wbich 
most of oot “gatekeepers”* n the 
pressptefer to ignore or distort for 


then own purposes. Such as how to 


Third World debt, or foe problems 
of the National Health Service 
belowlhe obvious level — waiting 
lists — that preoccupies less weD- 
nourished coramentators-I-do not 
remember the main question — 
how to deal with the feet that foe 
service dow has two tiers, public 
and private— being raised by the 
departments spokesmen. 

Simflariy one does not hear 
much from the Department for 
Education about the way to tackle , 


stee education,by which those of 
us in principle in favour of*the 
comprehensive idea"are troubled, 

prtosdybecanseitixmjbnMcontiar 

dictoiygoodprind^es. AH this is a 

continent a w ay fiomfoefoallav^ 


some of the Guardian’s less evident 

strengths emerge from the half- 

shadow. The obituaries, for example. 


paint hi foe warts without any 


smart>akc day-foert finding. The 
Guardian’s roorag^in chasing 

corruption in L gh places, espe- 
dalfy political, was best shownlast 
year and deserves another salute. 
Bdngof ahtemiybent, 1 e^e- 

rialfy<3ijcyed the report on Joycek 

Ulyses. Itis, of course;, hilarious. 
From that, the oddest thought of 
aO is that we were so recently and so 
blindmriyi 


Seme ot the foanexlnrd C2iamber- 
lamls higher lunacies were revealed 
foftyearfrom the Public Records 
Office. Those cfSir Archibald Bod- 
kin afsoposJc^ce must now stand 


ductiou to foe snbjecL No true could 

send up our national moral regula- 
tars better than they do themselves. 

Nowthe niggles, the worries. 
There arethree, two stronger than 
foefoud,whidii3thetendimwm 
comic writing to betmee.Thas a 
of^ uncertainty and widespread 


instances infoia cdlection. 

More important is not onlythe 
obsession wifo "Youth” but its 
peculi »r forms. “Youth" in the eyes 



The bigger 
picture .. 
There are 
the most 
mischievous 
cartoonists, 
lam sure 
Mr Blair’s 
entourage 
do not 
Oka those 1 


ofmostwritejs seems tobe between 
the ages afl3 and Id; totally 
absorbed m foe latmpc^-cufture 

fads. As an undergraduate, I would 
have landed at peers who behaved 
Kke that and hardly thought of 
foem as potential Guardian readers. 
Perhctps it would be better to pay 
more attention to the old whose 
numbers are increasing rapidly? 

At least there are hintehere that 
'Youth isn’t so cool^afteraH. 

"lb ask the hard question is 
simple.* That earl y AnAm fap ri ftnn 
comes to mind. Its answer has to be: 
*Ib accept foe hard answer isn’t at 
ah ample.’ This is recalled when we 
meet yet again the sentimental. 


anti-judgmental rdativism charao- 
teristic rf the times. That is the 
tendency to avoid judgments of 

fhan mw m -finymr p fhl ammg all 

foiling on society; COTner-cutting 


re^poosiUli^foezie^ectafhazd 

chok^iafevomofshowingthat 
ODek heart Ls in the right place. 


tirninlly drfflfiiTt mnnil TmpKriit-inrw: 

manage to ignore them. 

One essay here hi ghligh ts the 
difficulties. An otherwise admirable 

hospitals as aresnkoffoesanoti^ 
virtually ignores the difficult but 
not justifiably ervadaUe case for 


sanctions. True to its principles, 
foe Guardian asks the Foreign 
Secretary to respond, which he 
does with equal conviction. But 
two people uttering their convic- 
tions side by side is not foe same as 

two people actually engaged with 
one another; or as one journalist 
recognising in foe one piece foe 
inescapable pros and cons of a 
dreadful set of choices. 

Back to foe continuing strengths. 
This collection exhibits very well, 
because in some depth, foe 
Guardian’s attention to contempo- 
rary social and personal concerns, 
such as foe collapse of many Asian 
economies. It tells us things we 
don’t want to know or contem p late. 
It reveals, with controlled passiem, 
the self-righteousness of the Swiss, 
apropos theft finagling over Hitler's 
gold. It powerfully and sympatheti- 
cally lays out the dilemma for 
im mwi in balancing work and 
family. It deploys well an imagina- 
tive mosaic of responses to the 
Northern Ireland agreement 

Most valuable is the reporting of 
the new Labour Government. The 
paper promised to be and has been 

c riti cal, and for that foe Government 
should be grateful, for this is not 
the endless, one-sided carping of 
foelbry press. But, yes, ft recalls 
foe edd crack aboat foe relations 
between press and Government — 
Eke that between dogs and trees. As 
a basic principle in a democracy, 
that is fair enough. So a newspaper 
does right to pursuethe matter of 
large donations to Labour and 
their possible relationship to 


Herefordshire green again” says 
Roger Phillips, foe man on the’ local 
council responsible for sustainable 
development “Farmers aren't 
going to maintain pasture because 
there isn’t foe demand for livestock. 
If you don’t support livestock, you 
won’t have the countryside.’ 

There are distant rumblings of a 
movement that says the peculiarly 
English love affair with a long- 
departed rural utopia must end. 
Nigel Curry, a Cheltenham-bas ed 
academic who specialises in rural 
planning wants farming to be run 
like any other industry, on a . 
“polluter pays" baas. 

T hat may please the 
Herefordshire new- 
comers: they would 
be less amused by foe 
flipside of the coin. 
Curry writes forming 
off as an engine for rural recovery. 
“We must open up the countryside 
for development. It cannot survive 
on a single-sector economy." 

Workshops or tea-shops? Long 
before that debate's resolved, farm- 
ers will be ranching their cattle on 
the Herefordshire hills while the 
rest of the county looks more and 
more like the rest of Britain: 
ploughed up. 

So, just as you Ve learnt not to 
buy peat for the garden to protect 
foe bogs, and to buy only free- 
range eggs to protect the hen, add 
potatoes to the list of items for the 
eco-friendly shopper. But, since 
supermarkets don't like telling you 
where the food comes from .you'll 
have to choose the lumpy ones, 
those with blemishes and imper- 
fections, if you're to be confident 
that tonight’s mash doesn't come 
from virgin flood meadow. 


35EE 


advertisements for smoking. The 
Government is lucky to have such 
frank and honest friends. 

As I write this, the Guardian has 
interviewed one of the Prime Min- 
ister's dose advisers. He talked of 
the importance of “making a lot of 
profits", which is “not an ethical 
question". In the background, aeons 
away it seems, I heard the gruff, 
gentle voice of the social and eco- 
nomic historian RH Tawney talk- 
ing ofbrotherhood, charity and 
usury, and happily looked again at 
David Marqnand’s long analytic 
piece on The First Year. Illustrat- 
ing all this there are, as always, the 
most able and sometimes mischie- 
vous cartoonists. I am sure Mr 
Blair's entourage do not like those. 

A newspaper such as this has to 
have a hinterland, a background, 
moral texture, rather than merely a 
daily succession of rhetorical “ooh- 
ahs". It gives space and within it 
can be tautly unsparing. Itsays, 
implicitly, that there is more to life 
than beer, football, sex and box- 
office blockbusters; or than fat 
cats, glossy modishness, designer 
dothes, designer food; than “New 
Values” for the New British People. 

Ranging over this great variety 
of themes and noting again foe 
responsible conastmcy of approach, 
one realises foat if these writers 
have a central core, it is the asser- 
tion ofhumane social and personal 
values, which arc now, in too many 
parts ofBritain, in total decline. 


Thte a extracted from Richard Hoggart^ 
Introduction toftie Goardten Yfesr D6, 
edited by John Ezard, Fourth Estate, C12J99. 
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Whan we were friends ■ . ■ Paul Theroux and VS Nai paid share a platform at Hay-on-Wye literary festival 


Friendship. Not abed of roses 


expect the pain to be awful in its eloquence. And 
on, they can teach all men the value of platonic to 


assagggss 

Sir Vidia^s Shadows 
A Friendship Across Five 
Continents 

by Paul Theroux 

378pp. Hamish Hamilton, £17-99 


V£x /^7ou can see howthey 
A’ir came to hit it off in 


f die first place. Brave 
V ,y wandering souls. 


r->.^ men of the wide 

world, seekers after 
Thith, writers who took their work 
as seriously os they took themselves, 
which was very seriously indeed. 
When V S Naipaul spoke of “infies," 
Paul Theroux knew he meant 
“inferiors"; those who were not as 
they. There was an indusiveness in 
the dimunifon that appealed to a 
prospect of superior intimacy, for 
surely a man would never say “infie* 
to an infie? Twenty-fouryears old 

and hoping to write for aliving, 
you'd have to be a total stranger to 
vanity to pass up the chance of a 
mutual admiration society with an 
established literary lion just 
because he occasionally threw out 
the odd intimation of an overween- 
ing personality. Not; after 30-odd 
years of the fastidious intellectual 
and emotional propinquity men caD 
friendship, would you expect to be 
uninfected bya sircar arrogance. 

Theroux knew in advance of the 

publication of this memoir that it 
would be misund erstood by “liter- 
ary philirt ines and lazy intellects". 

In an article for the Observer, 
largely concerned with several 
unpleasant Naipaulisms that had 
somehow escaped the finished 
manuscript despite the clarity and 
accuracy ofhis memory, Theroux 

laments the alacrity with which 

media infies have leaped to con- 
clude that his labours merely out- 
line something as mundane as a 
quarrel or, worse, a literary feud, 
forestalling further idle specula- 
tion, he directs philistines towards 
ford Madox ford cm the subject of 
his friendship with Joseph Conrad 
as a suitably vigorous case fbrKter- 

arv comparison. He has been still 
more generously info nmtrve with 
paralle ls in the book: confessing the 
difficulties inherent in embarking 
on such an original and unique 
work, he offers the precursory 
infl uences of Boswell and Johnson, 
Henry James, Tbrgenev, Gorky, 
Tolstoy, Flaubert, Beckett and 
Joyce. Good company, it seems. 

is of the essence. 

The ‘shadow* ofthe tide is a little 
puzzling in this context. Ifashadow 
is the shape we cast when we stand 


between light and substance, it is 
also the thing that proves we are 
not, as we might fear, holes in die 
aic, Mud) ofTheroux’s test indi- 
cates, with and without irony, that 
he perceived himself as Naipaul s 
shadow in the sense of follower and 
helpmeet page to his knight, atten- 
dant upon his most prosaic whim, 
ever prideful of meeting absurdly 
exacting demands and accepting 
without rancour the most astrin- 
gent terms of reciprocity from a 
man be also took to be an inveterate 
snob, a sham el ess free- loader, 

whoremonger and woman hater. 

Yet from same account we leam 
that like all self-absorbed people, 
Naipaul was never ambiguous 
about his expression ofhimsdt that 
his ruthless candour informed the 
relationship defined here as a 
friendship over 30 years and, ves, 
five continents, and that in that 
time and space he trusted himsdf to 
his friend without self-editing his 
many vices and solipsisms. 

He never promised a rose 
garden. Apart from its exceptional 
articulacy, this was a long-term 
intimacy like any other between 
flawed individuals. Sadly, it seems 
to have been that articulacy that has 
unbalanced this scenario. A mean 
remark between friends is just that; 
a secret exposed, a small unlovely 
facet of the whole person to which 
the other has been made privy. 

Once such expressions are written 
down and nailed to print they are 
transformed into declarations. 

They become something uninten- 
tional, something that havers 

uneasily between a false impression 

and a coarse caricature. 

Theroux's perspective is neces- 
sarily passed along a prism of the 
pain of personal rejection. There 
could have been no other starting 
point The man he remembers is 
eternally the man who dosed the 
account the traitor who for no 
known reason and with no expla- 
nation or apology, ended the 
friendship. To have the capacity to 
do such a brutal thing is infinitely 
mysterious, yet you cannot invite a 
friend or lover to collude in their 
own abandonment and walk 
calmly into the primal anguish it 
evokes. Partings are always engi- 
neered unilaterally and, one has to 
believe, for motives other than 
stark sadism. The axe that leaves a 
friend for dead is a horrible imple- 
ment and the man who wields it 
has no alternative bat to defend 
himself thereafter with the still 
more cruel weapons of absence 
and silence. Theroux describes the 


final, accidental encounter with 
Naipaul when Naipaul’s advice on 
how to bear rejection was to “take 
it on the chin*. In the next breath, 
as it were, Theroux feels himself to 
be gloriously liberated, free at last 
to shine his own light on all that 
went before. 

But again the perspective clouds 
narrative- It denies any preamble or 
due to the break-up while simulta- 
neously describing with fatal 
chronology a series of events that 
could have led nowhere else. One 
hears the wafl of a downhearted 
frail woman divesting herself 
irrelevantly for the loss ofher lover. 
SHE stole my man. He left me for 
THAT! forSfrVkfia married. Two 
months after the death ofhis first 
wife he had the temerity to re-enter 
matrimony with a lady unknown to 
Theroux except for the canvassed 
opinions of acquaintances who 
were pleased to SB him in with the 
benefit of their insights. She was a 
kind ofPakistani Glenda Slagg an 
a dv ent u ress who pretended knowl- 
edge of and passion for NaipanTs 
writing in order to commend her-, 
seif to his vanity and bis bed. Tbere- 
after Theroux received a.biBet data 
from an American bookseller, offer- 
ing him options on first editions of 
his own books, signed by himself in 
happier days and presented to 
Naipaul and his late partnen The 
lady, he mused, was house clearing 
in her traditional way. Later there 
wasafex, unsolicited, scruffy, semi- 
literate and hostile from the lady 
heisdC 

Theroux cherishes the obvious 
impertinence and vulgarity of 
these missives. Knowing how pro- 
foundly offended Naipaul would 
be, how much he would suffer for 
the gracelessless of the documents 
— good grief, the fellow was so 
squeamish he’d rather starve to 
death than eal a vegetable 
“tainted'' by a meaty spoon, rather 

lie awake than sleep on a bed 
“tainted* by the momentary 
proximity of a workman’s bum — 
Theroux faxed each of them, and r 
posted them through the mail in 
case of interception, tiiat Naipaul 
might countenance the evidence of 
his error of judgment Snowing 
also, of course, tiiat Naipaul was 
never a man to stand corrected. 

The infies are wrong though. 

This is not and never was a literary • 
feud. 


H you vroukl Hke to older a copy of Sk 
VkSai Shadow; A Fharx^p Across FM 
Confluents at the spedal price of £14.99 
(plus SSppBp), ring ttwGuarSan.. 
CdtureShop on 0500 600 102. 


Love Undetectable 

by Andrew Sullivan 

272pp, Chatto & Windus, £9-99 


n the first of the three 
extended essays that make up 
this book, the author makes a 
startling confession. Recalling 
the day in 1993 when he was 
informed that be was HIV-posi- 
tive, Sullivan admits that he 
instinctively interpreted the diag- 
nosis as some kind of retribution, 
as something that he deserved. In 
hindsight, he acknowledges that 
he hadn’t succeeded in banishing . 
the stigma and guilt associated 
with being homosexual, that deep 
down he still "loathed and feared 
an inextricable part of who I was*. 

It's a brave thing to admit, espe- 
dallyfor a man in Sullivan’s posi- 
tion. An "out” gay Catholic and 
former editor of the American 
right-wing journal The New 
Republic, whose previous book 
Virtually Normal called for gay 
men ana women to embrace the 
institution of marriage, Sullivan 
has been condemned as a ’gay con- 
servative" by many in the gay 
rights movement Doubtless there 
are some cheerleading gay critics 
out there who will leap gleefully 
upon the news that he is not an 
entirely happy homosexual, insist- 


ing that this somehow disqualifies 
anything he has to say. 

This would be a great shame 
because Looe Undetectable is a 
remarkable book — afar better 
book, in feet, than Virtually 
NormaL The mainstream press 
heaped lavish praise on Sullivan's 
last book — rather more than it 
deserved. It is certainly true that 
Virtually Normal provided a 
detailed, reasoned argument in 
favour of gay assimilation. But 
for all that, there was littie that 
wouldn’t have been femifiar to 
anyone acquainted with the his- 
tory of gay politics. Groups like the 
Mattarhine Society were patting 
forward similar arguments as far 
back as the 1950s. 

Laoe Undetectable is v&y much 
abook about the way we live now 
The first essay; “When Plagues 
EikT, assesses the impact of com- 
bination drug therapy on people 
with HIV, and its emotional and 
psychological implications for the 
gay world at large. Thanks to 
recent medical breakthroughs, 
people who only a few years ago 
were busy preparing themselves 
for death are nowfeced with the * 
new challenge of preparing them- 
selves for life. Drawing on nis own 
experiences, and those ofhis 
friends, Sullivan describes the 
combination of relief elation and 


guift tiiat comes with being asur- 
vivor when so many have died. 

He recalls visiting a bar with a 
fellow survivor, staring blankly at 
the wall where a dead friend once 
stood, and feeling ‘a numbing, 
deadening, saddening puzzle- 
ment’ at the fact that “some of os 
were around and some of us were 
not" It's an extraordinary piece of 
writing as rich in insight and pro- 
foundly moving as anything “the 
plague years* have produced- 

The second essay, "Virtually 
Abnormal’ tackles the issue he 
admits purposefully avoiding in 
his previous book, namely the ori- 
gins ofhomosexuality. The old 
“nature or nurture?" debate has 
taken many turns in recent years, 
especially in America, where the 
current trend among gay activists 
is to pm ft down to biology. Faced 
with right-wing religious groups 
insisting that they have the power 
to ‘cure’ people of their homosex- 
uality, activists have gratefully 


ich su gge sts tiiat homosexuality 
is not only involuntary, but also 
immutable. Sullivan opts for the 

ll-i r t : a l i 


.to Freud and demonstrating 

how his theories on homosexuality 
have been distorted. According to 
Sullivan, Freud was for more 
interested in understanding 


homosexuality than in resolving ft, 
something which generations 
of therapists have conveniently 
overlooked. 

“If Love Were All" the third and 
final essay, is really a companion 
piece to the first, insofar as it was 
inspired by the loss of a dose 
friend- Describing how, during the 
Aids crisis, gay men came to 
appreciate file true value of friend- 
ship, Sullivan makes a convincing 
case for platonic love as the noblest 
of emotions in a society obsessed 
with sex and romance. Tackling 
the notion that heterosexuals nave 
families while homosexuals are 
forced to make do with friends, he 
argues that both institutions are 
equally important, and that 
straight society actually has a lot to 
learn from the experience of gay 
men and women. In particular, he 
suggests that heterosexual men 
rarely experience friendship in its 
closest sense, such is the fear of 
male intimacy which pervades our 
culture. This is why the move- 
ment for homosexual liberation is 
actually a misnomer* he writes. It 
is a movement for human libera- 
tion, and heterosexuals stand to 
gain from it as much as anyone. 

Letk hope some of them at least 
take the time to read this book. 


Paul Buiston is the author of Queens' 
Country (UtUe. Brown). 


The List 


Classic Bob Dylan 1962-69: 

My Back Pages, by Andy Gin 
(Carlton, £14.99) 

The learned and properly hard- to- 
impress nxk critic of the Indepen- 
dent here does for Dylans sixties 
output roughly what Ian Macdon- 
ald did for the Beatles in his defini- 
tive Revolution in thcficad.’ths 
heb-as- 


Bone __ r 

era dicbes around (depressing^ 
itk what magisterial liceraxy critic 
Christopher Ricks is most famous . 
for), but Gill's anecdotal song-by- 
song approach, teasing out the 
Shakespearean allusions and evok- 
bag clouds of smoky studio ambi- 
ence, makes for a fascinating crass- 
section through the cultural history 
of the period, even for non-fens. - 


Charles: Victim or Villain?, - 
tty Penny Junor (KarperCoflins, 
£ 16 . 99 ) 

If Charles is a victim, as tins book 
finally argues, what words do we 


have left for Stephen Lawrence or 

murdered Albanian ■ fawniftgq ? 

Currency degradation aside, this 
journalistic volume draws on 
interviews with Charles's friends 
(but none with the man himself) to 
provide a fair-minded rejoinder to 
Andrew Morton’s credulous Diana 
book, to show tiiat the man who 
once daimed to be descended from 
Vlad the Impaler isn’t quite such a 
knave as the cancDe-in-tbe-wind 
mob thinks. Lots of nice colour 
photographs, the caption to one of 
which reads: "Charles... even gave 
away the dog he loved in an effort 
to make Diana happy”, which is 
perhaps a little harsh on Camilla 


The Traveller's Guide to Hell, by 
Michael Pauls & Dana Facaroe 
(Cadogan, £4.99) 

A little red vade-mecum fortbose 
about to jump into their handbas- 
ket. The bhirb is horribly f acetious, 
but if you can manage to read the 
t^t, usually superimposed over pio- 


tures,youwiDfindawdhesearcbed 
cuftnralhistoryofdKheBsafvari- 
ous religions. Not so much a 
compendium ^aproidpmninmtn. 


Jung On Synchronlcity and the 

Paranormal, ed Roderick Main 

(Princeton/RouDedge. £14.99) 
CHd Carl Gustav would have 
devoured tiie fortean' Times annual 
below. His theory of synchromdty 
hdd that the cosmos is governed by 
anon-causal system of meaningful 
coioddences, or "parallelisms in 

time". This idea— a popular, des- 
perate rdidKon against the absurd 
by rationalists throughout the ages 
-- was developed by Jung from his 
studies tf Chinese phflosophy, in 
whicha random system, the I 
Chm&is used for prophecy, and 
also from dreams m which the psy- 
chologist' wasvisfted fay assorted 
colourful spirits. What can be said 
in Jtmg’sfirvouristiiathekeptares- 
dtftdy open min d about paranor- 
mal phenomena, and was 


energetically curious about every- 
thing— from the rabid nonsense of 
seances and astrology, to the more 
opaquely intriguing reports of pol- 
tergeists and telepathy. 


Fortean Times Weird World 
1999, ad Mark PMdngton & Joe 
McNally (John Brown, £8.99) 

Highly entertaining almanac of 
eldritch phenomena from around 
the globe, including strange deaths 
(a man exploded after heat from a 
surgeon’s scalpel ignited methane 
in Ms stomach), deathly Hungar- 
ian slimefrom the sky. news on the 
face supposedly carved into the 
Martian landscape by aliens, u 
drunken rampage of elephants 
raiding a Bangladeshi brewery, 
and a Larin American vampire. 
Fortean proscis playful yet scepti- 
cal, and always deadpan: after a 
man took a chainsaw to 200 trees, 
apparently, "Police were stumped 
as to a motive.” 

Steven Poole 
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Goon, Journalists, said a wit, are people with nothingto say, who knowhowto say it. Like Bill Bryson, perhaps? 

» My country or a deadline 


No Qo the Bogeyman 

by Marina. Warner 

436pp. Chatto, £25 

CinonMa ConnoHy 

■■■■ lsewhere in the world. 




cmly in d oes fify* 


dever by half exist. The prevailing 
behefbere is cleverness is not to 

be rewarded, bat brought down by a 


miracle that Marina Warner man- 
ages to get published at all, because 
she is guil^not only of extreme . 
learningbut also of unfettered, exu- 
berant useof obscure words. She 
thinks nothing ofwritingsucha 

phpww «8 *i^ahrmir. wini mtKhintiiiI - 
rty’and-she newer uses one word 
viere two or three will do. It is 


Notes from a Big Country 

by Bill Bryson 

318 pp, Doubleday, £ 16-99 

Robert Potto 

O ne hoKday I had to 
try to sleep while my 
partner lay next to 
me reading B3L ' 
Bryson’s TheLost 
Continent. Her guffaws every two 
pages or so were more obtrusive 
than snoring ormosqaitoes.The 
requested suppression of the . 
laughter led only to a regular and 
fllmt. t hflVing nf lti^ hai, which in 
foe 1970s would have been an . 
expensive, if cheesy, design 
fekture, but in the 1390s I found 
an unrequested and unwelcome 
extra. I gave up, and eventually . 
took my revenge by reading the 


book mysel£Ithad been like 
being benignly cuckolded. 

Bryson made bis name as the 
anti-travel writer, going to acces- 
sible places, and finding them die 
opposite of exotic. Ox-eyed as 
[ Odysseus but sulky as Achilles, he 
crabbflyvoiced his complaints 
with the dame-grilling phrases 
i that come to most ofus in esprit 
VacaUer (and sometimes diato 

trim) r nymmig f ffl ply, 

(ha mrin^y bewildered that bra 

be thwazted. Remembering his 
dad’s meannes s wi th money, he 
was hilariously unaware afhis own 
honor atfoe sheer expense of; 

weB, abnost anything. An Ameri- 
can who had found his own coun- 
try newly strangeona brief return 
from ex-patfife in EDglandthe has 
i now settled back in the US for a 


decent stretch. This collection of 
articles for tbeMaO on Sunday 
1 showhhn as the tourist odFeveiy- 
wbex^ds^y-tnwpmgthitragh the 
quotidian andxecBngtrequentiy 
short-changed. 

Bryson is in some ways perfect 
overfoe short distance; his 
other books are a medley of 
sprints-rather than a sustained 
marathon. But foe weekly col umn 
has its own limitations, as British 
newspaper readers have become 
stoically aware. Bryson is great 
when explaining the idiosyn- 
crasies of America to middle 
'KnjH»Tid »nd malring itfinny — 

after all, few countries so consis- 
tently offer madness beyond foe 

ni ghtmar es of parodists and 

satirists. Heisbothserioos-and 
contemptuously funny in pieces 
on subjects Eke foe IRS, gun laws, 


ra p ityl p nniahm entj the fneffi— 

dency offoe FBI, and on foe 
grosser side to choice, conve- 
nience and junk food ("Artificial 
bacon bits, melted cheese in a 
shade of yellow unknown to 
nature, and creamy chocolate 

filling t nnirtimBsin tVuXftrnp 

product — food that squirts when 
yon bite into it or plops on your 
shirt front in such gross quanti- 
ties foatyou have to rise carefully 
from the table and limbo over to 
the sxnkto dean yourself up”). 

But every so often we get, natu- 
ral^, the desperation of the man 
filing copy under pressure with 


only in that this did not happen 
e v er y w eek) Articles on computer 
spell checkers, random collec- 
tions of urban myths, Christinas 
decorations, doing the gardening 


and so on, are foe work of a 
humourist going through foe 
motions. His forays into senti- 
mentality (kids going to college; 
the beauty of trees in New Hamp- 
shire daring the fell) expose, as in 
his other books, a mud) weaker 
vocabulary of the positive than of 
the negative. The absence of a real 
point to so me of this stuff 
becomes dearer when Bryson, 
with obvious relief has filed 
enoug h words. At which point he 
writes something like, “And now, 
if you*D excuse me IVe got to go 
and do something ironically apro- 
pos ofmy subject matter in a bla- 
tant rush to a weak punchline and 
my pay cheque”. The book could 
have been shorter, yet better, if 
Bryson hadn’t printed foe lot 
In The Lost Continent Hiyson 

ended up in a tiny, weeny hotel 


room in New York, alone and dis- 
mayed by foe tat and sadness of 
the sleaze in Times Square. T 
couldn’t help but reflect that I had 
no reason to fed superior to my 
fellow lonely hearts in foe strip- 
tease dub 20 floors below. I was 
just as lonesome as they were. 
Indeed, all over this big heartless 
city there were no doubt tens of 
thousands of people just as soli- 
tary and friendless as me. What a 
melancholy thought ‘But I won- 
der how many of them can do 
this? 1 1 remarked to myself and 
with both hands and both feet 
reached out and touched all four 
walls at once.” And likewise, 
Bryson is at his best in space 
slightly larger, and more sophisti- 
cated, than foe Mail on Sunday; 
but as ever, he makes more than 
most of his environment 




No Go theBogtt/7rumis intended 
as astodyaffes^butfoom the outset 
xtis dearthatfoerearetobetwo 
gq?inghritesmfoebook.Firstiy, . 
wnefiTOwy n- li«gaTi¥ ^y w riWhpr» 
abo mfoe fafflinine p e rso n if i cation 
ofbadness — witches and wicked 
stepmothers and all — in her bock 


to she attempts to 

concentrate on maledgnons here. 
This creates a major problem, 
because bogeymen are, by and large, 
much less f ri g hlenin gthan bogey- 
women. (Sants and ogres are 
chnnsy andstapid whe rea s their 
frnnnine counterparts are invested 
wjtfa c unning and intcffigence, 
which is far DJOTe menacing Mr _ 
Punch is no match for foe queen in 
SnowWhite. And what man can 
compete wifohex? Ewaiftanken- 
steznk monster and Dracdlalook 
pretty Bmp by comparison. 
Secondly, awiroore^fave^Waruer 
chooses to eschewfoe question of 
evil altogether. Since the most 
feared cfallmafe" 
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have been subjected to a wealth of 
psychological invetigation during 
the past 50 years or so, but Warner 
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Andy Warhol, Lou Reed, John Cale, Patti Smith . . . Michael Bracewell on a one-man prose machine for punk 

Victor in pursuit of real Velvet 


NKiMM 

E^SB 

llillffl 


the field, notoolyfoe 


jokes abofobauanas should have 
beenpub&hed elsewhere thanina 
bookabontf^thatthevroaderfiri 
epiloguefoorfdha«beaeriiended 


the bode will be more 

than read. It m^thatMasmaWaner 

istoadevei;bmthathereditois 
arentdevaeuoqg^vfojkh 
accounts forfoefactfoatfoisbodc 


almost— but not quite 


. shamble by bfindingfoe reader 


PaW Smith 

by Victor Bodcris 

278pp. Fourth Estate, £l699 


J Wk siw 

M Boc 

Ai 


s recounted by Victor 
Bockns, foe poet and 
punk rock icon Patti 
Smith fir st unvoted - 
ih« additional talent 


jq^Ieal from the stage ofthe Bot- 
tom line Chfo in downtown New 
York; daringooeofhesrperfor- 
manoesin 1978 as shot new star - 
"It was like Patti Smith could walk 

on water; like foe had raddsd with 

each liquid m oment as she . 
-tomed foe crowd with in-^ 


self-dismiafflvelmmonr doable as 
subtie modcoyofher critics. 
T W enty years after her eariy 
triumphant gig at the Bottom, 
line, Smith would refer once 
more, tins time from foe stage of 
foe Manchester Apdk), to foe 
many books, artidesand doctoral 
theses which her life and. work, 
now legendary within the annals of 
cultural hwto^airiOTQkiode 
studies, have inspired: “Tvebeen 
reading all these things that 
they’ve writ about me, saymg howl 


visionary or whatever. But the 
truthis . . . Tm senile." And H 
months after that, whena&ed to 


Lenr^ Brace slddsistehT -am... 

foe first-- . Patti Sianth/she- 
intoned. Tvebeen reading all these 
articles about me [ihe NewYork 
Times hadjust come oat with foeir 
«8 «riAq rm^gaTHI<*piY1lfikl1 audfill 
cheAing myadfomr. ..and I think 
foatwhatitis...I got a lot of— 
posthumous ppjxslT ,* _v 

AbriHiaiit architect orher own 
gfamo ur, whoknewhow to ■ . 
xdieazseherbfographicdl^nad* 
Patti.Smith has foeabiBtytomske 


foe UKfor being “inspirational 
Smith peered at foe assembled 
crowd overfoe txm ofher sj»der 
foin passes, shook her head and 
said, “I thought Fd come and see ' 
yfoat I've inspired. . -not much by 
foe looks of things." She also took 
great erection to being described 
byBonoofU2ashB“iaste^motiser 
and loro:.. T and bejpmhecifouke 
offoe megarStar with foe words, 
“screwyou Bono . . " 

It ccnild also be said that during 


Weekend magazine section of this 


newspaper Patti Srurth eagrressed 
snfo imtation over foe fact that 
her biography was being written 
by Victor Boekris,timt it se emed 
wisest not to publish her com- 
ments. It therefore comes as no 
surprise that Bockns has had little 
or no direct assistance with this 
biography from anyone in Patti 
Smith’s cu rr ent immediate circle 
of6iendsandcoIleagnes.Accord- 
ing to foe source notes, neither 
Lenny Kaye — her longest stand- 
ing friend and associate, with 
whom she has performed and 
■written for nearly 30 years — nor 
Tbm^ Veriaine, ofTi!3eviskm,whifo 
whom foe has shared the cultural 
context ofher carees; have made 
themselves available for this book, 
and foe result is an uneven and 
frustrating montage of sourced < 
material from a host ofpublicar 
tkms and writers. 

Old r e v iew s from foeNME and 
; Melody Maker; far instance, are 
faxed to stand mas repres enta ti v e 
analysis of Smifofc career as a 
recording artist And, while Bock- 
j ris is wholly senative to the coDag- 
: mg of this secondary material, 
foere is neither the narrative 
: ocfocrcnce nor the authorial confi- 
I dcneefoaJrwould be required to 


describe foe extraordinary 
Bohemian fable ofPatti Smith’s 
life to date — from "savage Rim- 
baud to St John of the Cross”, as 

Edmund White has described her 

— in foe detail vfoifo it requires. 

Mach of foe earlier history that 
is covered in this biography, in 

fact, was presen t ed in sharper 

fams by Patricia Morrisroe^ 
weighty and dramatically taut 
biography of the late Robert 


Smith during foe vitally formative 
years of poverty in^ foe early 
197Q&, prior to their both being 
“discovered" as sharp young repre- 
sentatives of the new artistic com- 
munity whitfo had emerged out of 

the Andy Waiholian dictate to 
blur the boundaries between art 
and personality. Smilariy, Clinton 
H^nn’s vfoole history ofPatti 

Vdotts to the Voidoids:A Pre- 
PvnJc History for a Post-Ihmk 
World (3993), possesses a journal- 
istic rawness in fa direct tran- 
script c» of interviews with foe 
principal figures in the New Yofo 
underground, vfoich the more 
ambitions but unrealised scope 
of this current biography 
ex chan g es fcr^ the gene ra lis ations 


ofbiograpbical shorthand. 

Thus, in many w^s Patti Smith 
woiks best as afactual source 
bode and bibliography, rather 
than a critical Mography. And this 
is a great shame, because Victor 

Bockris has proven himself to be a 
brUBant biographer, not least in 
his superb book about Andy 
Warhol and his collaboration 
with foe poet and farmer Waihol 
Factory maj or-d omo, Gerard 
MalHTiga, in 1083, on Uptight The 
VehotUndergrovndStwy . But 
having written a patchy biography 
ofLou Reed, in and now Patti 

Smith, wifoabiograpbyatf Jbl™ 
Cale due early next year — there is a 
sense that he has turned into a one- 
man assembly line, knocking out 
biographies of foe Warhd and New 

York punk rock crowd in a way that 
doesn’t do justice to other his own 
skiD as an historian and cultural 

pathologist, nor to foe baroque 
complex ity afhis principal subject: 
namely how a generation cfNew 
York artists and pemonahties. 
emerging in the middle years offoe 
1960 s, danced on the grave of 
Freak Power to become foe cultural 
obstetricians of punk rock. 

Bockris has also been -forced to 
stru ggl e with two entiretypractical 


problems for a biographer. In foe 

firetplace, his most recent subjects 
— Reed, Smith and Gale — are still 
only in their late fifties, and as such 
have not lived out whatever drama 
or significance their Kves might 
ultimately possess. In his work on 
Warhol by contrast, Bockris was in 
aposhfon to make a virtually oper- 
atic drama out ofhis subject’s life, 
and to balance the narrative ten- 
sion offoe story — and good 
biographies tend to be great stories 
— over the fulcrum offoe assassi- 
nation attempt on Warhol in 1968. 
In the second place, Bockris has 
been actively opposed by both Lou 

Reed and Patti Smith — be foal 

from peevishness, ego mania or 

fear of exposure in his attempts to 
write about them. This has made 
for rather lop-sided research, and a 
nose-dive into little more than 
chronological list-making of prin- 
cipal events in his subjects' lives 
once one gets to the perimeter 
fence offoe late 1970s and foe 
limits of Bodkris's first hand 

experience. 

Victor Bockris can be a great 
writer and is a lucid witness 
to a fascinating era; but perhaps 
his next book foouldbe his 
autobiography. 
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For five centuries the Vienna Boys Choir had been run by men. Then a woman got the job 
— and dared to treat the singers as children. She couldn’t last. Kate Connolly reports 

Who let that woman in? 






T he world-famous Vienna 
Boys Choir rounds off a 
month-long UK tour 
tomorrow with a 500th 
anniversaiy perfor- 
mance at London's Royal Festival 
HalL Unknown to the British pab- 
lic, the seraphic faces and harmo- 
nious tones hide a drama of discord 
and dissent being played out back 
home in conservative Austria. 

While the all -boy troupe in 
their Von TVapp suits have been 
doing their ambassadorial bit, 
their artistic director — the first 
woman ever to hold the post — 
has walked out, saying that her 
boys were being overworked and 
exploited. Inevitably, many in 
Vienna are also claiming she was 
pushed because she's a woman. 

Agnes Gross mann, a feisty 54- 
year-old, came to the choir in Jan- 
uary 1997. Formerly chief conduc- 
tor of the Orchestra Metro poli tain 
de Montreal, she was seen as an 


embodiment of the changes 
sweeping the masic world in 
Vienna. The daughter of a former 
leader of the choir (her father, 
Ferdinand, had the job before 
and after the second world war), 
she joined the organisation after 
returning from Canada. She 
had crossed the Atlantic in the 
seventies after deciding there 
was no future for a female con- 
ductor in Vienna. 

Women musicians applauded 
her return, seeing her as a force for 
modernisation. And there’s no 
denying it was needed. At the 1 55- 
year-old Vienna Philharmonic, the 
sole female musician, harpist 
Anna Lelkes, was made a full 
member only last year, having 
spent 27 years tucked away in the 
back row. Until 1995, her name 
never even appeared in the pro- 
gramme, ana television cameras 
were allowed to show only her 
hands. Not long after Grossmann's 
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Based on NJck Hofnby^s 


Fever Pitch tea rom a ntic 
ccwnocfy about thirty-some- 
thing Paul — a passionate 
Arsenal fan. Paul follows his 

team's progress keenly as 
they challenge for the 
League C ha m pi onship, but 
Ms girlfriend, Sarah, doesn't 
share his fovo of focftbaB. As 


so does their refatfonship — 
only victory in a crucial 
away match can help Sarah 
uridteretand that football is- 
more than 'just a game' and 
save their . A 

relationship 


appointment, the orchestra bowed 
to pressure and allowed women to 
audition for the first time. 

Grossmann set her face against 
die-hard traditionalism, and she 
certainly made her presence feh 
during her time with thechoir, 
turning her formidable attention 
to everything from the repertoire 
to the canteen menu at the 
baroque Augarten Palace, home to 
the 100 choristers. They told us 
they wanted to have more drips 
and hamburgers, so we put it on 
the menu," die explained. 

When I met her before her res- 
ignation, Grossmann opened her 
office door aD smiles, chic in a 
black trouser suit and silk 
neckscarf lovingly ushering out a 
couple ofblond-haired juniors 
from the kindergarten. The centre- 
piece ofher impressive wood- 
panelled room was a modern, 
striped chaise longue. 

The first sign that things were 
going to be tough came six months 
into Grossmann's tenure, when 
the choir's director. Dr Walter 
Tmschnig, resigned, blaming her 
radical views. He had been 
accused of running the choir with 
iron discipline and, partly under 
pressure from parents, Grossmann 
set to work abolishing his military 
training drills and gruelling con- 
cert schedules. 

She had also made waves by 
annnnnw iig lfuitsh a intended to 

widen the choirs repertoire — 
traditionally Mozart, Haydn and 
Schubert — to include p< 

‘Children have a great id 
pop music, particularly in taros of 
rhythmical reefing,” she said. 

Along with the managing direc- 
tor, 3 O-y ear-old Manfred Seipt, 
Grossmann then set about chang- 
ing other age-old customs, allow- 
ing the boys to wake and go to bed 
an hour later. In Blairite fashion, 
she called in interior designers to 
revamp the 300-year-old palace, 

after consulting with the choristers 

and kindergarten. "We had a wail- 
ing wall on which they listed all 
their complaints,* says Seipt. 

The hoys' six bedrooms were 
adapted to take beanbags, ham- 
mocks, TV tents and quiet corners 
where theycan listen to their 
WaJkmans.The walls are plastered 
with posters ofMkhael Jordan, 
Men In Black, the Spice Girls, Bay- 
watch and even topless women. 

Grossmann also encouraged the 
boys to broaden their artistic inter- 
ests. “These boys are with us for 
about four years, until their voices 
break, so an integral part ofthrir 
education is focused on the time 
afterwards, when they wifi leave,” 



she said. "We encourage them to 
go to the cinema, to pop concerts, 
to other classical concerts. 

That even included cuddling 
up with the Spice Girls. In May the 
boys fought for the honour of pre- 
senting the band with sailor-suited 
teddy bears. 

A psychologist and a team of 
educational specialists were 


‘She’s cool,’ the 
boys told me. 
The food’s better 
and we have 
more time for 
our Game Boys’ 


brought in to prepare the boys for 
the “traumatic and very delicate 
time when they reach puberty". In 
the past they had onlya Catholic 
priest to turn to. 

The sebod is so protective I 
was notallowed to interviewlhe 
children. I was forced to steal 
words with them when they 
returned from lunch and rowdily 
made their way to the lobby, where . 


acrfwm<i fTImrng- frtr afforrs tmati 

Day broadcast. 

What! s it like being led by a 
woman? Tt doesn't make much 
difference if it's a or a 

woman,” said one, “as long as she's 
good — and skeis. She's 000 L” 
What about the changes? 

The food is much better and 
l have more time to play my Game 
BoyT said another. 

The childrens happiness and 
enjoyment are paramount, Gross- 
mann stressed, as she did away 
with the mifitary-styie regime. 

This included reducing the concert 
schedule for the four groups 
make up the choir. Many of the 
boys spend up to a third of the year 
performing abroad. 

But conceits are an integral part 
of the choirs estimated £L7 mil- 
lion annual turnover. Fewer con- 
certs means less revenue, and 
when an increase in state subtidies 
was not forthcoming Grossmann 
took a typically pragmatic 

approach and lannnhpd a. Ifoe of 

Vienna Boys Choir merchandise — 
everything from sweatshirts to 

Augarten Palace snow-shakers. 

She also targeted sexism. In the 

19th century, at the time of the 
Vienna Court Opera, women were 
told to remain silent in church. 
When female voices were required, 
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Ancient; 

Fori 

Choir, nothing Is more sacred 
than tradition, as embodied 
by the sailor-suit uniforms 
(tori. But arUstlo director 
Agnes Grossmann (above) 
never forgot that her charges 
were human. She even gave 
them the sort of bedrooms they 
might have had at home (left) 


castrati were called upon. Many fait 
that attitude bad barely changed. 

A year agp giris were admitted, 
to the Augarten Palace music 
school for the first time. I met four- 
year-old newcomers Pilla and Bar- 
bara as th ey-were eating red jefly in 
the Montessori-styie kindergarten 
dining -room. They refused to 
speak to me. According to their 
carer; Sigrid Schreiner; they were 
“not yet integrated" but were mak- 


For Grossmann and her boys, 

the Royal Festival Ball concert 
was to be the hig hli g ht nf this 
year’s anniversary celebrations, 

and a chance for her to prove she 
had trained them to tackle any- 
thing from Renaissance music 
to rock. But this week she 
a nnounced that “irreconcilable 
differences" between her and the 
choir's board — mainly over her 
desire to reduce the performances 
of the 10- to 13-year-olds — had ■ 
left her with no choice but to step 
down. Her requests for more state 
money to reduce the pressure on 
the boys had fallen cm deaf ears. 
“Under the circumstances* she - 
saad,T can no longer in good con- 
science take responsibility for the 
weH-being and artistic develop- 
ment of tiie children." 

The boys' parents are said to be 


split over the issue. Austrian 
papers report that some have 
threatened to withdraw their chil- 
dren, starting a strike just before 
their busiest time of the year. 

Imre Szanto, parent representa- 
tive for one of the choirs, said that 
that he was Hying to quell a mini- 
rebellion. ‘Of course, when you 
have 100 lively lads and 200 par- 
ents, there are bound to be vari- 
ous opinions. Some of them are 
more radical, others less so. 
There’s certainly a revolt going on 
here. But we’re trying to persuade 
them that there’s no point in ruin- 
ing pre-Ghristmas concerts or 
going on strike." 

It is not yet dear how Gross- 
rnazm’s departure will affect the lib- 
eralisation of Augarten. Or, indeed, 
the musical prowess of the chair, 
which counts among its alumni 
Haydn and Schubert. 

For all the discipline, the choir 
had been in decline before Gross- 
mann’s arrival The boys were 


rty performances, 
[ fallen. For the 


poor and 1 
and bookings had; 
first time, they were no longer con- 
sidered Austria's premier choir. 

loan Holender, director of the 
Vienna State Opera, had accused 
the b oys of “musical weakness". 
"When they appear,” he said, “they 
are badly prepared and are poor 
performers. As far as intonation is 
concerned, they are sloppy" 
Grossmann bad been working 
on the music, and critics were 
recovering their enthusiasm. But 
she also insisted that, for all the 
importance of sound quality, into- 
nation and rhythmical precision, 
her boys were still just boys. As 
they made dear at a recent charity 
concert in the silver and gold 
chapel of the Imperial Palace, 
they're not above wiping their 
noses on their sailor-suit sleeves or 
grimacing theatrically when the 
organist hits a bum note. It was so 
obvious that they would rather 
have been playing snowballs out- 
side that I half wondered if their 
mischief itself had become a 
marketing toed. 

The hope in Vienna now is that 
Grossmann has made her mark, 
restoring another, more benevolent 
tradition that the choirs manage- 
ment would do well to remember. 
In the 19th century, when Bruckner 
was court organist, rehearting his 
masses vrifotitechoh; be unMi- 
stood foe value of alible human 

kindness. He would reward them 

with slices ofSachertorte. 


The Vienna Boys Choir wH sing at 
the Royal FesthraJ Hall, London SWt 
P171-8804242), tomotrew«2^0prtU 
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SPORTS NEWS 19 


Racing 

Chris Hawkins on the rider who has lost a job but not faith in his ability to ride winners 

Murphy out to prove a point 


L IFE can be perverse. 
Three weeks ago 
Timmy Murphy, who 
partners Eudipe in 
this afternoon's Hennessy Co- 
gnac Gold Cup at Newbury, 
rode a four-timer at Sandown 
— including a treble for 
trainer Paul NichoDs — and 
then got the sack. 

Well, not quite the sack. 
But he was reduced in rank 
from the stable's number one 
jockey to number two in def- 
erence to 18-year-old Joe 
Tizjsard.’ 

It seemed odd considering 
Murphy, with 42 winners so 
for, is riding better than ever 
and well on course for his 
best season. 

But pJaasiry an the people 
aB the time is well nigh im- 
possible in the world of rac- 
ing and the word Is that Mur- 
phy was not liked by some of 
the stable's more powerful 
owners: 

Tactfully, - and .aware that 
he is in no position to bum 
any bridges, he declined to 
comment on the situation 
other than say: '“Obviously 1 
was very disappointed but Z 
could see it coming. 

*Tm basically riding as a 
freelance now and the way I 
look at it is that it broadens 
my options." 

Eudipe, trained by Martin 
Pipe, is (me of those options 
and there might be some po- 
etic justice here as Murphy 
comes in for the ride at the 
expense of the suspended 
Tony McCoy. 

McCoy is off with a whip 
ban and Murphy was suffer- 
ing a similar spell of inac- 
tivity last Christmas when 
Andy Thornton took his place 
on See More Business in the 
King George VI Chase at 
Kempton. . 

That See More Business 
went on to win is history, as 
is the calamity which bgfen 
the horse when Mnrphy was 
re-united with btm in the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

Murphy still has trouble in 
keeping calm about the con- 
troversial incident which saw 
McCoy pull up Cyborgo, who 
had gone lame approaching 
the seventh fence, and in the 


process carry out the strongly 
fancied See More B using 

“It's taken me a long ttm» 
to get over it,” said Murphy. 
"I was mad and everything 
bad that day. It was the last 
thing you would think could 
happen. 

“Getting beaten or failing 
would have been fair enough 
but to lose like that was very 
hard to take. 

"There’d been so much 
hype and buildup to the race 
but I'd tried to keep as low a 
profile as possible — stay out 
of trouble, you know, aryj get 
myself mentally right 
“When it came to the race I 
fait everything was spot on. I 
wonder now whether m ever 
get another rthtmras Iil«» fbaf 

again.” . 

Murphy may be underesti- 
mating. himsdt At 24, he has 
tirn«> on side a consid- 
erable talent — something 
which became evident When 
be was a youth in Kildare, 
gaining a reputation fin: being 
a fearless point-to-point rider 
and landing a five-inner at 
Tipperary. 

He is no choirboy now and 
there is a flashing , devitmay- 
care streak about him but it 
must be remembered that- no 
namb y- pamb y -ever made a 
Jump jockey. . 

Since he was stood down, 
far 21 days last year under -the 
tottihgup process for whip 
abuse, however, he has not re- 
offended and h»a honed hi* 
style. 

Eudipe will test him. This 
is not a straightforward ride 
and blinkers were tried on 
the horse last season, al- 
though be did better without 
them when third to Sony Bay 
in the Hennessy, second in 
the Scottish National and 
third in the Whitbread Gold 
Cup; ' 

Murphy, who has never sat 
on him, said: “He’s new to 
me. He cranes late in. his races 
and is hard work, I think, but 
maybe he was a bit babyish 
last season. He's only a six- 

year-aid. 

“He hasn’t had *a run but 
heTl be fit and Tm very bope- 
fUL Td say he’s got a good 
each-way chance.” 



Have saddle will travel . . . Timmy Murphy who has high hopes of Eudipe making the 
frame in today's big race at Newbury photograph; georoe s^elton 


Warwick runners and riders 


MWAK 


1JL50 

150 

150 

2.25 

2.55 

3-25 

350 


PotarCfaMp '■ 

KWwOMr 

CouArySte ’ 
CtanGtagAtaM 
Grange Cowt 
omhnMcTMntar 





Lett-banded droe d Ufm wth 240yifc nm-h. Ptfit bends and shoo home s&aJjJit tonn 
me handjr Ijpval horse. 

Gong: Good to eoft, chase corse good h places. * Dentes betas. 

Seven day Ot tawa: None. . , 

BSnkwod lint toe: 3.25 Flppenra. Vfcorat Nora. . 

Figures in brackets alter horse’s name denote dajs since tost outing. F, Hat 


4 O C/\WARWCKHANOKAP HURDLE 

1 *>WV 2 m ££227 (12 fac(are<9 


raw CopprSMtM) Hr LJhmI 4-12-0 . 
11206 ZahM(fl)p)KBnta 7-1V7 . 


■37115- MBMUpMQmJNknS-TI-2 




3030 F Nn1e*MJMi(n)MJfaMMB-ll-2 

22-350 Stem TtortWP) SIM* 7-1 1-2 
21 3-10-13 

3P3CP MMzdi 09 K BrUpofer MO-tt 
P-5622 Wfe* tarn (TO) P Bern 4-10-12 
XP-4M fnh n ieitT TO |P) (OF) N imrtM S-10-1 1 
(W Raritar HgU (M) nnP Hta 8-10-6 
m-i wnwtaBCMt<ntnAi»mfr-W5 
0W-2T IhMi PS 4-10-2— 


LCBtaaeqi-K 
ZJWn M 



taBag 7-2 Mn& 5-1 GHM flrtttft 13-2 ZMl 8-1 SB® Us. Rwtai&iHL MB* Tom WfcpHinj Oort 


10-1 


1.20 


QUmTON NOVICE HURDLE 

2m £4,500 (9 declared) 

1 BnFWnKpqm< 1 DWG-lH — 
fr ftrwfcj peg M WMrea 4-T1-0 . 


2' Bw Bm hv (M) 6 HcCWt 4-11-0 
5-ffi 6«nrt Hpl (2» A TOM* 4-n-O 


Kaf ToTNCfcr (M3>P&d» MV0 . 
4 Prtr VI* Gasafce 5-11-0- 


S tahtaqllw Eton (U)C ON* 4-11-0. 
05/ Wn Ton [720 NTtata-Onitii B-11-0 
0 KMWMflll A P Jones 4-10-0 — i 


Mfiaic 7-4 Don FfaptEi 4-1 Gn Bn Bor. W» Bomp, 7-1 Migng 1h» Bua B-l (MninigN, 
lta Ctt. 16-1 tana T«h Ion, Kona 



^ JJQTH.TYARD BUDGE HANDICAP CHASE 


' 2 m £3,415 fl factored) 

348UrwalMk (Mqsq R HgdgnS-11-10 - 

oust- Mttrasottoe nine iz-ii- 8 ^ 

223-12 Boa* BW (T7) P)D tank*) B-11-6. 
12-423 ■gwNr(17)(U8CPBp6m 7-10-4 _ 


1 
2 
3 
A 

Bastaf 7-4 tans Btet 9-4 ftati. 4-1 HnMfc. Ubor Oddp. 


.1 nns*en 


HAPW MRIHMY TOTE PlACffOT NOHCE CHASE 

2m £3,470 <5 factored) 

30-113 ni ita I q'lipaWMC—BhaS-ia-a D i 

4U5JF- CapNySN VK~4ELawM7-11-4 R 1 

fcqr(7)RROcttT6-tV-< 0 I 

(B4fl> tNHMNg3>WPBVWIff5-1M 

32P2»TMEMNemJTgck»-n-4 


: 4-8 Dma taut*. TM Omy tar. 3-1 Mecj. w Shoe tan 20-1 Tam CM*. 


STAJQS MEIROPOLE BOTH. HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 3f £4.994 (4 (teetered) 

15-332 LVpn (H) D NkWn 5-12-0 . 

MUntGUnm U*A9n«Wk 5-11-3 
Ml (tU) R Poacoth 8-10-11 

PM)P) tat J tarn 8-KKJ 


12013- 
IK-lPT CNHyl 
1132- 



: 15-8 Llfem 11-4 Qoiais Motal, HoknSi Onuk 4-1 M Hr Gaea 


STAIOS lEntOPOLE NOTH. STAMMA TEST HANDICAP CHASE 

3m 2f £4,926 (5 dectorecO 

i svp-p jmMtbmm (mmpnwLi«nnvii-io ■ 

l 2U3-2F&NB*CMt(U}miWkna8-n-6 D 

a rwnNc«{ii)B>HENMS-ii-o — i. dimw* 

♦ FRKO FaRfSiaB (II) OVWns S-10-1 1 1 

t 213SD MOM EnafMN (H| R Dfctdn 9-10-7 

■rifar 7-4 (ngi CaA 2-1 FHf 3-1 HOpBCt^lO-1 JnnIe (Me, MM4a EMpIlN. 


g^gQWBWHBBYS STARS OF TOMORROW STANDARD NATIONAL 


'HUNT HAT RACE 

2m £1,497 (22 dectorecO 

1- Bn (Mq |Eq 0 lUnton 0-11-11 . 

r(2Q (Q1I Fta 4-11-11 

i pi) WPJttto 4-11-11 — 
rn T Gnome 4-11-11 - 
(WIN Ctaoct 5-1V6 



t|ZqNT«M»aa4H5-11-4 . 

I Spring K BObj 5-1 1-4 

1 (UMOUn 5-11-4 — : 

M3411WBN44-1M 

FWaaililMEL Jann 4-11-4 . 


OMniBiThahUj Mean 4-11-4 . 
0 Mano(U)l*iJnHn5-1M — 
rRWriB 4-11-4. 


iPflBNO 4-11-4 . 


r (M| Iftjnna 4-11-4 


2 - 

2- MRMNt(ZZ3)SSNN0ri 4-11-4 . 

MAtatO rental 4-1 M 

-,4'StadirJMfe(17) PHttta 4-11-4 

SuNMbNrU JRMnaS-lM 

' UMlTmjrCEnmS-11-4 — 
. 0 Otar 1h* Itata PI) C itaW 4-11-4 . 

Mb P MhM 4-10-13 _ 



8-1 I'M OpMriclMtar. 0-1 IMwAnM, 7-1 Btfrh Son, 8-1 Vabrt 

ItaniKNatta. 


Results 


torecord 

OOAKED equalled the 20 th 
wCentuiy record of nine 
handicap wins in a year when 
well beating arch-rival Sihaft 
at Lingfield yesterday. - 

David- Chapman's gelding 
made all the running under 
Tony CuLhane to beat ESway 
Prince by a length in the 
Southriver Tools & Fixings 
15th Anniversary Handicap, 
with Slhafi back in seventh 
place.- 

Last Tuesday Soaked beat 
Slhafi into second plaoe at the 
Surrey course. 


NEWBURY 

1J30 ON 110yd* KM 1. »OTTO 
morr.N witam ( V I ) ; O, P oarTaPoor 

ijua!%MIiy) ToM fiS20; ELfiQ, Cl .10. 
OM. Dud R 84.40. C5RCSS0. 

UO (3n Cfc)i f. RfY BOY, W N FNlRy 
( 8 - 1 ): ».«— u* a»N ( 8 - 11 W, M ** 
Vodka (S-l). 4 ran n. 27. (C Mona) Trt* 
HL00. Dud R C2.70.CSFi ,Ct0L07. 

LOO (Mm 4f Cfc> 1.ST0IWY macsa^ 
A Thorrton {Mk X m |W 

Nvfc a. Jfchor Tko M N w tU-g). Bran 3, 
13. [P Ho6ta)To«: ESJO; c ri^nm jXHi. 
DuNftmM.csftcia^ wn a wrna . aa . 
UO(fa11BydilUta1ifauaMr,J 

catxxne ti vwtaft ■,-ntaflNw ^ n-ifc 1 *i 
PoNr Pi— put ( 11 J 2 ). 8 x 5. g ftp- 

BtaMjTbtafiisosnao.n.TacTM: 

P; CUD. CSF! CB3J7, TrttMC C2MB. NR: 
Saianv*. 

auto cm at HdN)i it"* 1 *™!* 

DUiC^S Ko«y (1 P-1H 

H.l.l.Ur- — io ran nr. a. 

(Mfan v wimon-i ToM^k^riJsa evaa 

iS.ia. CAM F! C7.ia C8ft ClUtTrioatt 
£ 27 S 1 .MleEz*n*k- ' . . 

uomiiMi H**4-miUM.T 


MediaGuardian 


Every Monday in the 

ib Guardian 


■ J Murphy ns-BK *. jpp * «n (5-1 H 3, 
BNtaN* Hitoi IB^V IMtavOur n'otaut 14 
ran *. SSL fU Ptpa] Tom EU0; C2J0, C1.70. 
C3JSCL Dual F: C24JS.' CSS: E35J3. 
jACXPOTi Not won. Pool at £7,044.41 car- 
ried forward to Nwtxiry today. 

'pLMwrmtanjq . 

OUADWTltSja 

BANQOR 

AJto&wm « Hta^Tf, PRUSSIA, s Wyima 
(4-iJ; X, Mtay ■ ■ ado wtS-lfc 3, Mno- 
W (11-3). 5-a lav UBffa Memory. 
11 m3, a (WClay)TotK E3JD; eisaci M. 
Cl X. Dud R El 1 3D. car-. 00.40. 

Ut (M «0«8i «0 L 1,. .MOM 
WUITY, 0 MOWN (0-11 tai): X Lap*> 
Bri4B* (S^fc % Cfc — h *a Be y (7-1). 6 ran 
Dtat 20. (N TaNtan-Davlee) ToIk tUO; 
Cl SO, El.ia Dual R E2R0L CSR £2*4. 
■JtatSN flHdUJi 1.DMIALI1ABBB, 
S Wynne BNtaal Whmm («-«; 3, 

ta tantlarao (15-8 tar). 9 ran 1.1. (P 
McCain] ToM £830: CUD. E2.10. El JO. 
□utf ft E2120. CSREaU36.Trtca*CET28A4. 
UO (*■» 41 HOyde ct0> (,' WUH 
HAHCH, B Hgr^nft (13-0 lae); *, ChNu- 
taa CM>f (7-4); ■, Stater Mwa (0-1). 6 
ran 5.2K. (G Moore] Tote: £2.10: E1.4d.CL5a 

Duel F: £2^0- C3F: £4ZT. 

U»(ta4f11W4>ek)H l T1MUU-T t 
TJeoN (ioQ- 30):^ Q ^syMr^ P-1 
OL Sn w/« taMna B-1L B ran 21, l' (T 
Oeorae) Tow EOS* Elio, ei jtl Dum r. 

cxsacSRCBJi.. , 

jjU^lftM^I.KWDHIHOUND, 

R Wehley t100-“K X R«*niur Co el 

p-lt a, OtaNal Ml ■■in (14—1). 8-4 My 

PBrtyParMepw.TZnwl.fiLpnn WBneira) 

TMK£35U£iaO.CLflO,£aLMJ>ialF:2S». 

CSRC1&2S 

fuuMTitireo. 

BOAWOTitSm 

■JWOFIBLD 

na-lL 3 ran Vt 14. (3 Dow) Tom: QA k 
C 1JB.EJJD-a0ftbudnC1.mC3P.BW8, 
1UO 11- *** 1, M M-ew, s 
Whitworth PS-IK * Soy (0-1): X t 


IB-4 It lav). 9-4 It tav 
Pegaata Boy. 14 ran 3, X. (R CSuRtvsn) 
Tow: G3-L30C E 42ft COM, El .*0. Dual F: 
E86.in.CSR E234.W. 

1.10 (In Sf> 1, WABUU BEAeH, Cantfy 
Morris (S-T); x lN«ta»tefcl >— e n (6-1); a. 
Dtaa ye (25-1): 13-8 Mv Present Situation. 
12 ran 5. oil (G L Moore) tom: £5,40: n mi, 
£1 .80. EBJa Dual Pi E32JXL CSF; SW84. NR: 

Ted or SOver. 

MB pqt i, non SHARK, Dean 
McKtawn (5-Z): X Tmn— ftl-8 tav): 3, 
OaNitad (6^1). 6 ran Zt UL (Lon! HimUno- 
don) ToOk £2390: CLIO. £150. Duel F: E3L30. 
CSF: CSUL Ut Dfamiend fieecar 
■.IO (Tf> 1, BUONA BORA, T SprdM 

(MK VW— C 13 - 1 ); a, MatfN- RtaSa 

(33-1). 4-1 Mu AchOea Star. 15 ran IK nk. 
(W Muh) Tata: C4S0; Ei.BO. am C3.7D. 
Dual P: £34.40. CSR £6050. Trinasc 
Cl ,427m 

aM(MNi,soAnHAACuilww(3-ii;a, 
■— y Friaea (BH): *,Th—» Uht (33-1). 
7-41 Mv 8(riefL 13 ran 1.iL(D ChapmanlTote: 
esm C2.B0. earn, «m Dual r Mam 
cap. £43.05. Tricatc ML- Fadle 

Tmre. 

a.io on)i i, niMuwn mo, m 
T ebtnitt (4-otav): x Btanatntra (M-i); a, 
>NwiAmWul( (5-1). B ran3. t*.(BMoohttn) 
Ton: Cl .7% £1.10, £2.40. CL30. Dual ROJO. 

csr cum. 

9.40 (in 4Qt i, waaS 9P> P Fradetleks 
(3-4 Mv); x SanAliw Sea (33-1): 3, QAn- 
beura (11-2). IS ran 2X sM. (Mia a 
KeRnay) Tots CLStt ft JO. £22ta. £230. 

cwr r ertom csf.- eiaem Triant 
CSTBJS. NR: Prtx do Ciermeot 
HuapontMja 
QOADPOTl £68.70. 


• Momanhaln. trained by John Dantap. 
wnttaLM«aPTixBeH(taeNuU.awK atnHe 
and e hoH at Ma bona-LnHtue yeateniayL 
RannNo. on strongly, the throe-yaar-ottf 
any. who MM rum by TMeny Thuilex, 
acorad by a Mngth end a tudflram La Byou. 

* (MMpMh'a FaUWul Son. the mount of 
RnuNe Dattort, and the ahw Qrtnun- 
MnadLnu 

bilbo 
tomorrow . 


Temple 

drops 

Bangor 

clanger 


KenOBvw 


EO TEMPLE, a ■ condi- 
tional jockey attached to 
Durham trainer 
Brian Ellison, missed out on 
his first ride at Bangor-on- 
Dee yesterday — by 50 miles. 

The young rider was due to 
partner Dancing Lawyer for 
his boss in the opening Eyton 

Selling Hurdle, but the Irish- 
man had to be replaced with 
Brian Harding as he went to 
the wrong course — arriving 
at the town of Bangor on the 
North Wales coast 

“He’s gone to the wrong 
Bangor, " admitted Ellison. 
"He set off from the yard this 
morning with a driver and he 
was told the way but he has 
gone to the other Bangor 50 
miles away. 

“It's annoying as I have 
been fined £110 by the stew- 
ards. m give him a rollocking 
In the morning but it was his 
first visit to the course — he 
has only bean with me this 
season — and it happens 
quite regularly here.” 

Temple's miss was not Har- 
s gain. He trailed in 
behind Prussia. 

Tom Jenks was another 
jockey in hot water at the 
Welsh track. He was banned 
for five days under the non- 
triers rule after finishing fifth 
in Prussia’s race. 

The rider refused to com- 
ment on the ban but William 
Nunneley, the stewards' sec- 
retary, said: “We found that 
Tom Jenks and trainer Mar- 
tin Tate were in breach of 
ruielSL 

“The horse was never 
asked for sufficient effort or 
ridden to obtain, the beat poss- 
ible placing. He was dropped 
out behind and ran on to be 
beaten two and a half lengths 
for fourth place under tender 
handling and it was a 
straightforward case of 
schooling and conditioning. 

“Tate was fined £750, Jenks 
was suspended for five days 
and the horse for 30 days." 


Pot luck . 

T HE Guardian racing desk 
came up tramps twice 
during the week with the 
charity Tote Placepot bet 
After winning £137.60 at 
Hexham on Wednesday, a 
successful line at Newbury 
yesterday produced £39.80. 
We have decided to send the 
winnings, £177.40, to the In- 
ternational League For The 
Protection of Horses. 


Leonard Barden 


GeHefioneof the 

pi golden Soviets who long 
MMi.luunmii.iil mu n, Id chess, 
died in Moscow last week aged 

7& A- tly«l(irei wqwflidalp fra-fho 
highest title, GeDer was 


forUfiftn ; « an (rm nuafnr jq . 

.theory and most of all as a beta 
' noireof wraid champions. He 
had a lifetime plus swreaver - 
: BotvfmdS; Rstifaes; Smyslov 
andPemtsimiaswdlas&O 
iwttbraL 

. , GeHer cams toiop chess at 

in g rand lyraF- 

rter. He had served in the 
Soviet air force daring the 
; second wodd wag came from 
the seaport of Odessa, and 
walked with' a ndling sailor's 

gait. He chainsmoked, often 
gOT into time trouble, and was 
rather monolingual. But he 
was relaxed and pleasant, 
often flashed a gold-toothed 
smile, and was well liked and 
respected. ■ - 
He was only a candidate 
master, the equivalent today 
off a lowly 3300 rating, in hls- 
• first Soviet championship. - 
'%t such was his creative 
energy that within fburyears 
he was sixth in the lflS3,cawS- 


1971. Kewon seven 
gold medals with the Soviet 
team to the Olympiads. .. 

, Gelfer was an axurate ana- 
iyst^fao saved Botvhmdkfiom. 
defeat by Fischer to a erhicai 
game at Varna 1962. and was 
coach to Spassky in 1972 and 
to Earpoy in 1978. This didn’t 

ijWp Wm q inlifngaKi mg i y 

Karpov when Anatoly wanted 
•a quick draw in the 1976 Soviet 
Cbampkmshlp-Efim Petro- 
vich could be a man of inde- 
pendent spirit - t - 

■ Geller later described 
today’&game, played to his - 
first USSR championship and 
full of rich tactical compleri- 
.tiesi as “close to my heart". 
Comments are abbreviated 


from The Soviet Champir 
onsA^pshyCafifertyand 
Taimanov (Cadogan,£i999). a 
fine review of these great 
events. 

Kotov v Getter USSR Cb 
1B48 

1 d4 Nie 2 04 96 3 NeS Bfl7 
403O>OSBg2d6 6N<3- 
Mbd77Q-Ota58*4exd4 
9 ttmtt Hc6 101371 Too Static 
compared with 10 hS Re8 11 
Rel. Nfd7 T1 B«3 c6 12 QdB 
a5 13 R«d1 NoS “Prehide to 
acombinattonaistaim”— 
GeOer: 14 b3 a4 15 N4to2? 

15ft! axhQ 16 OteS bxa2 17 
Nxa2 keeps White in the 
game. 

15~axb3! 16Bxc5Nxo4 

17 Qct bxa2 Later analysis 
showed b 2 ! as stronger: 

1 8 NxaZ QMS 19 Qxc4 M 
20 Qd d»82i NaoSM 
22Nb1 b4 23NMBt>3 
24RcmBotvlnnlkgaveS4 
NEd2! Bxjdl 25 Rxdl as a 
tougher defence, when 
Black’s passed pawns lose 
their dynamism. 

24 — c4! 25 RxcO 031 26 
Nd5 Bxd5 27 aw» Onto 2S 
14 Qd4+ 29 Khl Rm 2 30 Bf3 
Rb2 91 (S B«5 32 Q«1 Rd8 
33B*4Ka7lS4fB+OrS4Rgl 
Q^35 efcrQRxfil 36 fiqgO hxgS 
and37„J5. 

K 98 35 Ra 6 hSl AhaD- 
raark attack of the golden 
Soviet styles after pinntog 
White down on the other 
flank. Stock switches to the 
king. 36 RmB h4 37 Bxs 6 
Rxh 2 *l 38 Kxh 2 Bxo 34 - . 

39 Qxo3 h«934- 40 Kh3 *Xfl6 
41 Reeigne. 

• This month's Disney ^ world - 
rapid U14 and Uiaromnpl- 
onsh^is in Paris WghBgMed 
the current surge of young 
Asian taleto. The Fbfllppjnea 
took two titles. China scooped 
three medals, and three Viet- . 
namesewereinthetopteiL. 

The Saitek England squad did 
credttabfx all scoring over 50%. 

Star of the show was Imre 


Hera, the Hungarian who 
recently won an IM tourna- 
ment and scored his first 1M 
norm at II years 7 months, 
thus broaking-two JuditPol- 
gar woUd age records sat In 
1988. Hera won the m2 gold 
medal; here's how he brat the 
Ukr ainian r unn er-up. 
Avaakulov.vftani 

1 M4c62Nf3Nc63d4cx04 
4 Nad4 IHB SttlcS eS « Ndb5 
M 7 6fl9 nO 6 Na3 b6 9 HOS 
Ba7 10Bxf6 Bxf6 11 c3 0-0 
12Nc2Bs513MBh6 
14 Noe3 Bxe3 18 Nx«3 (Ie7 
16 g4 807 1 7 Bg2 Ng6 18 Nf5 
NM 19 Bf3 d5 20 mxkIS ReS 
21 Be4Bxd5 22Gbcl9lfeaB 
23CM2NM24&-0-0QMB+ 
25Rxd2«426Kc2Re0 
27 RM1 Rae828 Rd7 Nd3 
2913 NCZ30 Nd6 Nxdl 
31 Nxe8 Rxe6 32 Rxdl «xf3 

and Black soon won. 

N02553 



M-bcdaf b h 

White mates In four moves, 
against any defence (by EB 
Cook, 1861). Th Is problem — 
with many others — Is fea- 
tured In the new Issue of The 
Problemist, the magazine for 
keen solvers and composers. 
For a free specimen copy of a 
supplement with easier prob- 
lems, write to C Russ. BCPS. 
so Welson Road, Folkestone, 

Kent CT20 2HP. 

No 2552 : 1 Rxe4l fae4 2 Qcfi+ 
Kh83QxM!and if gxbfiJ 
N£7+Kg85Nxh6mate. The 
game actually ended 3..JSIf5 <1 
NgS+ KgS 5 RxdS Resigns. 


Bridge ZiaMahmood 


, correspondent, Simon opmentof the Oneday game opponents' auction. When 
Fairbrother.has . ; — I wonder if the same might bridge was young, psychics 
^suggested that the . ••• . not be done for bridge? t were a source of amusement 
s game ttf bridge might be ’ rm sure my readers have,’’ and amazement that did 
hteproyediF bidding * their own ideas on hcrwto - much for the popularity of 

judgement were, as he guts itr . make the game more attrac-. . the game. A leading exponent 
* ? ntorepropbriiraiatdy . live, and Fd very much like ttr 'was a man called S.Garton 
' rewaxited”.If you bid and ’ hearftoni you. My own opin- Cbnnfofli, a name that won’t 
: make-2NT instead of 1NT .-l Ion is thattbe gazqe is often .: ! ' befomfliar to you, but he was 

with a^ dveitrick, he poipis !. too slijw to make interesting 1 theflrstplayerevertousethe 

.oot^yourocrfyaijn tema ' ‘ vie wing — if hridg®; were, •; - • weak ho trump in serious 

^txatos.lMStif! youh^dMj'd 5 -:?: ' tinted to the saBjewayas . ^' •'! 'tpurnaxherttplayTTiiswasa 
. ^aake youcoiiect 500for> . ' chess, tb^a &e speeds iflay. / = i^ical ChurdiiD hand: 

, notMvlrigstoppe&io 2JfT -^ wouIdlmwtolmpro^ We v . . '..North 

■^us.on& Whynot'award haw become too tiaiidlacer--. ' oJ65 
‘bOriuspointefbreach : '. l .- tamareaft Where .the adreant- -4832 • 

additional lgvelft which ypu . ltoohgtotobeflowtogrtits t. 972 

I, and make acontract so;-, s' forest Nobody ewer bfife'a?; . . -.."v 1 .-. Q.J94 


that jra3ging-±6 ploy .to three ' grand more without. Ultat *. . . .- East 

•^artsmaktogexacilyls \ eighth ^tricksontop.'iind^ ..^KQS S * A 10984 
'worth more thannnoifertrick. -ritibddv t^verdmitiles-wlfhriirt ■’ WjlOV-' -*XOS4 



; suggegflqn la^f«iyii^one^. . made for htaod/aad ^ot for.= A96 


approach to.thegame that the,' Imousty—randsoshoiadthe. : S’.\ . Chun 

ktea.wouldprobaidynrtgaih -/penalty for the first doubted 'bit r\ .Pass.- !• I 
:^cceittdnce^Apltj? for I. think • ; undertricS^TWsvwuId Hss •- Bass 2 v t 

♦tl fe t th fb Af .Kwlfinn anwiaviN i iaa jKm owmw Jwiili H » * «■ r,, Oa. TVJn "O s. 


ridge needs' encourage sharper doubling , :V24- 


Wm *. Worth 

East 

’ . ChurehM 


Pass- !•! 

Dble 

Bara 2 vJ ' 

Dble 

Dide 34 

Pass 

SNT. -Pass 

Pass 

Pass Pass 
Pass' Pass 

Redble 


sorship.. Cricket was in dan'. '. • • efoe bid. to the extent that North led a club. One down. It 

ger of becoming, if not -erorythtog legally posslble is may not have been bridge by 

extinct, then at least mort-. . don? to prevent such manoeu--. today’s standards --but don't 

-bund until the arrival of vres from disrup ting theTan- , you think It was a lot more 

Kerry Packer andt&e bevel- guidprecistonof the -..'ftm? 


Brain Waves Chris Maslanka 


OCMW1SBB 



PyrgicPuzzles 

. 1. Geach noted that 
the swastika d eslgn 
! (test week's Pyigic 
/^Hizides) was not a _ 
sport. Other' 
abapesoT '. - ■' 
enclosure for | 

football fans had been ' - . 1 

.eobsidered. The rules were * 
simple: a person must stand | 
onlyon a position marked by '■£ 
O'O O o a white dot - ft 
^ * Only one : 3 

O O' person was • 

• allowed per 

O' O dot md all the 
dote had tobe 
P „.p O O occupied, • 
Furthermore, each fan 'must 
be adjacent vertically or 
horizontally in foe dlagrmn to . 
aplain cinthes ptdic^nan _ t 

(handpicked by Jean'd’Arme. 
for his noo-toterest in soccer). ■ 


:o . o 

GO 


ff thexruinb^of pcQiceis^ . q occupied, how few 
to be kept to a minimum " J - ' plainclothes men need 

how few are required and O O to be deployed and 
■where might ff®y be where might they be 

positioned? - • O*' O O stationed? 

- 2. In other models _ - 3. Plans bad also 

Jean d’Anne had toyed .0.0/0 V- been considered 
With, the White dots _ o-'rt-O O forstnarching 

were not in a square- 0 w . - band whose men 

arrangement but to triangles - were arranged in a square 
or lozenges; (if you imagine having the same number of 

the patterns In these ' O ranks asfites. There were 
extending forever; each- . 0 o three plans: A, B&C. In B 
dot would be ' . the there was one more 

surrounded by 6 • . 0 . 0-0 man along the edge of 

equidistant — _ Q o the square than in A; 

nei^Lbour^-' • .■ 0 . ' and to C there was 

Again, a person 0-0 0-0 O one more man along 
.may only stand at a - the edge than in B. In 

position marked by a : O O -O u foe first plan there 
white doL If every fan _ 0 O were 5,825,450,009. In 

■has to occupy a site next • the second there were 

to at least one occupied by Q' - O 5,625^00,016. How many 
a platodrahes o p 5 x" all .inthethird7[No 

the positions are to be • --P calculators please!] 


Wordplay 

WocUpooI - 

In each casefind tile correct •, 
definition: ' . -' • 

'TDRBIT ‘ 
aj'atypecf fteh . 

-h)atype<tf pigecai-' ; • 

c>a&sienmgona hat 
d> a gourd -fake 
BIGOS. - 

Va) tentative name for Pido 
h) P hlinb nwtiOQ ^t dish • 
nickwtme for Goertog 
d) prehis toric bison . . . 
.FACTITIOUS • • 

: ft)true - • ■ 

la) strange but frase - 
^dnllbuttroe . . . • , 

d) artificial . 

JBrmtab.; . 

a) Cranptote theword: ' . 

SOLE** (three possib i li t ies) ■ 


b) Identify the words:- ' 

SG*LE (architectural 
-feature) 

■ SO*HUB {what this puzzle - 
should be) - 

SO** M LE (amicable) 

S0*4^«**l£(CqIl^e) '.:'/■ 

Dropouts 

Replace each asterisk by a 
lettertomakeaword: .. 

- ■ I*D*L*E - • 

C pbsrfims Unont 

Make a single wort out of the - 

letters oT foephrase: 

NICEST COUNTY ' 

HnfngUAa 

- Bind a word which fotOows cme 
of tlte words irifoe due and 

- precedes the other to' each 


■. and to hot man it could be he 
. (bat/»r& fee-man) . . . 



the answer toj’Isft mlx could 
.becate ({tehcafe« & cake mix) .- 


a)dog^ computer 

h) cigarette met 
■^fiinroU 

d) toEdrt)p " 

e) my regarding 
fjherpull •• 


TVTOQutoMaix^rBeiiins 


i^ance p^ysatoo^ state; . 
asmanHeou *: V 

7. South P»dflc & Paint Your' 


2, Hammett, Brine, 3tattdi*3d. ' 

12 ).li<jvelesg(^. YTho? '' i, .' ' 

What <xd our. is made frran . >. . 

fluid secreted iiycuttlfiBSH?- ' 

4u Wbafsthbnew namefor - a; ,. 

Giti'Gdides'Cstoccisffi^-T- ' 

Am^tcib apotma?-- ^ -y- 

Wnthfct: .: '• •' - _ _ .. . 

-6. Rapier.Nebraska'slar^at '• - ; ITOup’s rc^ttotes red b^ls. ' 


iM&SBKtodofMBes, 
a. TbeDambustets, Fraoch, 
Deeses (tfeGeuDe) and the 


- jess feradites in the wilderness. 

a-abayDD^ Eboracum; ■ . 

- barinesan: Upton Park. 

■- 10. Cto Vfenlock Edge the 
.. wood’s totreutto; transatlantic 
; epistolary nonagenarian; The 
" Lady of Shaiott; Languasas, 
Trofo and Logan -.. 

s AUsoliitloy»s; 

■■.'onp^e23' ■' • 




CO»UK shooting seven birdies. The | round Inst year. 



s 

E 


j 

c 



20 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing 


Toiseach 
fits the 
brandy bill 


Ron Cox expects 
Fanshawe’s in-form 
stable to strike 
gold in Hennessy 


T he toiseach. a 

lightly- weigh ted, pro- 
gressive chaser in his 
second season over 
fences. fits the profile of a po- 
tential Hennessy Cognac Gold 
Cup winner. 

From a stable In form and 
effective on pretty much any 
ground, James Fanshawe's 
seven-year-old has plenty go- 
ing for him in what should be 
a cracking renewal of the race 
for the brandy at Newbury 
today. 

Suny Bay. currently the 
highest-rated chaser In train- 
ing. defied list 81b when suc- 
cessful last year but eight of 
the nine previous winners 
were bracketed In the lOst to 
lost 81b weight range. 

With all due respect to this 
year’s top- weight, Coome Hill, 
who races off a mark of 158, 
be is no Suny Bay and the 
race has opened up for a pro- 
gressive performer such as 
The Toiseach. 

Due to go up 131b to a mark 
of 148 in future handicaps, 
The Toiseach runs off 139 
here and is 4lb lower than 
when scoring by 11 lengths at 
Ascot seven days ago. He 
made his only mistake four 
out, but quickly recovered to 
pull 11 lengths clear of Court 
Melody — who had previ- 
ously beaten Call It A Day 
and The Last Fling at San- 
down — with Gold Cup win- 
ner Cool Dawn third. 

There is the chance the 
Hennessy wQl come too soon 
after his Ascot exertions, but 
Fanshawe reports the gelding 
has taken the race well. That 
he is on a good mark can also 
be illustrated by the foot that 
Mahler, beaten 29 lengths by 
The Toiseach at Ascot in Feb- 
ruary, re-opposes on 21b 
worse terms. 

The Toiseach has an out- 
standing chance at the 
weights, but Teeton Mill is 
not far behind. He is also pe- 
nalised just 41b for an em- 
phatic win, this time in the 
Badger Beer Chase at Wln- 


canton — the race Coome Hill 
won prior to his 1996 Hen- 
nessy triumph. 

Like the majority of Vene- 
tla Williams’s runners. Tee- 
ton MID was fit for his first 
run of the season at Wincan- 
ton and there may not be that 
much improvement to come. 
But a s imilar level of perfor- 
mance will make him a dan- 
ger to alL 

Seven Towers looks the 
most interesting of the 
higher-weighted runners. 
Backward when behind Boss 
Doyle — needs to Jump better 
— at Wetherby, he Idled in 
front when winning at Ayr 
next time. 

Though an out-and-out 
stayer. Seven Towers showed 
he was no plodder when slam- 
ming Lord Gyllene by seven 
lengths in a fast- run Midlands 
Grand National at Uttoxeter 
two seasons ago. 

The ground is unlikely to 
be soft enough for Fiddling 
The Facts, in which case her 
jumping might let her down. 
She goes well when fresh, 
though, and lack of a recent 
run should not count against 
Fine Thyne either. 

Fine Thyne. who just ran 
out of stamina when splitting 
Call It A Day (5lb worse for 
five lengths) and Eudipe in 
the Whitbread Gold Cup last 
season, and Seven Towers 
might give The Toiseach 
(2.20) most to do. 

If Timmy Murphy can get 
Sir Talbot to jump cleanly, 
Jim Old's four-year-old 
should go dose in the Gerry 
Feilden Hurdle. Even from 
31b out of the handicap he 
looks well treated, but Sir Tal- 
bot was for from fluent when 
scraping home at Chepstow. 

In a highly competitive 
race, Easter Ross carries 
stable confidence and it 
would be no surprise to see 
Richard Dunwoody try to 

malrg all on Wahl ha Rands, 

who is having his first run for 
Martin Pipe. But it might pay 
to give another chance to De- 
conpage (1.15). 

On both his starts this sea- 
son, Decoupage has been 
found out by the uphill finish 
at Cheltenham. Creditable 
fourth to Grey Shot last time, 
he should be better suited by 
coming off a strong pace on a 
flatter track. 


Newbury Jackpot card 



RON COX 

TOPFOW 

12.45 

KragfttsMidgfl Scot 

Cedar Square 

1.15 

Decoupage 

Sir Taint 

1.45 

Mmefla 

Mraefio 

2.20 

Tbe ToisoKcti (nap) 

TteTohoodi 

2.50 

GnartaDmit 

Green Grom Desert 

3.20 

Just Good ten 

IMalle mate 


Oval, left-tended ckud of IXm wtft 255yds ruvto. Wide and galoping e nature with easy 
bends. 

Gong: Good. * Denotes barters. • Top farm rating. 

Seven day winners: 2-20 The Toteeadi. 

Bantered first fine: Nona Vnarnt None. 

Figures In brackets after rose's name denote days since test outing. F, Rat 


^ 2 a 45 FULKE WALWYN CHASE 


rai 

W2 

tea 

iw 

IBS 

in 


'2m 4f £5,764 <6 declared) 

rVPIT- Cadar Span (1ST) VDnd 7-11-1 

3I4P- KrWrtterUga Scat (2181 tin VWEnM 1-1 . 


• on 


*236 LoteiUtoTtoMig|9)NQwce6-1I-1 SIM — 

1 12-3 Hoar Lm (21) I 11-1 B Dmmdy 84 

■I1M3 Tan low MJGBBd 6-11-1 L Aaptal 

131P 3 n DM** (T71 Httettiraa *-10-10 MAHbganM 77 


BctSng: IM 0 War Sant. 7-2 Unr In 4-1 Top Itoto. 9-2 taamrndga Sax. Oh Dam 10-1 Mata Lta 
Trane 


FOM GUDE ■ Cate Sqm: Lad to 5h led opto 12®. toakd 4 at tat 3 a* nan hr * tarn US (Wan a 
Aime 3m il not hue ai B. Krigdabridga feat Held « rtflOoi Bft tool watered, ate <f Won cried m2 
ax In race w U» Chian Jl FaM 2n a nov ML Gt total tie Trane OiasaS leader und btodered and 
oread ixfcr Stb In rax ran Or torn O' Ite tea a *n*» 3n 41 on ch, GL How Use Cfcse ip. itttai lift 
■On Khea luraiued ml im. and at 6. Mi 19 tM Mre at Dwtm an 3f not & Top Soto Band men 
Bkndete ha«r tod. rate 4 aft hraM bsl in ou 3nl 4 B. in S IM SqnwaMh at WMw ^ ST hap A. 
fo 00 Done Meow ion. deal Mm ird 2 am. eased tat. 3rd at 4. Bn id tM EnaXM tag m May 3m 
raDcndi. Gt 


*j ^ |J EQUITY FINANCIAL (£RRY FHLDB4 HCAP HWDLE 


201 

202 

an 


as 


1141-1 

loin nor 

I1P-3F BWI 

11230 wm 
H6-: 


2m 1 1 0yds £1 9.290 (l 0 declared) 
<«9 


DMcMboi 4-11-10 — 
Mbs V Warns 6-1 1-5 
«wrf)wes4-ii-fi 


TOMPipn 5-11-0 

Ptfcti* 4-10-7 __ 



210 


121-34 Daemon (13) mCEgertoi 0-10-7 R ■ 

20112 TynfeMDram(i3)§fi)M1ompnB 4-10-7 A Hagtara 87 

/10E-I tetafetafetDlNHatairaai 5-MW N A Rbamld 14 

10P-2F Otatartfl Wife JPWn* 5-10-7 OUtey >7 

TZ-1 SrMte (38) (D)J tld 4-10-7 TJ RtaqdvteSB 


4-i Ztentad, SmJs. 6-1 DKOungs. ST ream. 15-2 Tjraua Draon. 9-1 


Easterns. <1-1 Over Fra. 18-1 Iftgrade. 20-1 Emute Deign. 


Nentery 2HiM.fi; LadrMncmnaMiernU7nqwteited«tdvabslinlvhkmDninMeLadrai 
CMtetam 2m 51 hen M Gd Ante Tndwl Madera W 3 out. rg can raw t*nd««Jha.l5*id30. 

tan an tM Frencb Baton a OiteBfcn an im Ml Gd EncoBn DacUm Tacked leads, tod 4 out me headed 
tn man. M al 5. tti UBttd Tate aiGhepasw 7m hap tut Os Italian Snare PiwrtH slgN lead 3 aft 
uni hcada! beta Iasi ngl qwfcea 3d. Mi a bM Gnr S« a CWtatten as trap M OH ate Drasw (pn 


5U(ieata(r3 M. ridden Css. one nos, 4»d i&tofl. Snore Fax 0ra| M ta. mJfepaM (gw ieg.tos 

season's Titrate Hods Miner. MantaM and kl m Easter toss Lad 2nd. eitSenen tear 2 ML ana to 29 tan 
Dantcrm al lifortBi Em heap tut tt Sir Mtet Not (ran tel date bate, tefafts 4k. ted riddsi apnaefttag 


1 2a heap M, Gs. Sr MM Net pin weft date k 
bsl al out. «i by S h*n Pote Prwpw a OepstM 2a M. Bs. 


^gSOLAaASLONGDtSTAJTCE HURDLE 


41241 
23-W 
1113-1 ItePnm 
1301-1 
31F117 
4004-9 



3m 110yds £12 ,620 (6 declare^ 

(254) pnU^JRinai 7-11-7 

■ nniFOimrenj30&-11-7 

■ &iiqWH4fli»4)aees7-11- 


Wtee4-7l4etAL IW Its hone 0-1 AuceU. 9-1 SnxtagUiyit. 12-1 Plaonr. 14-1 Attatan. 

IPBUGaw-MRtefcHeaite96au Waponadii«U.MntteadS^M Wov>r. Wte8temaxanild 
Hi«ne at (Mslia 3n M. ta UWk Hrtsaad 5B ol a In R tM Is BenyMa al AuteM an 2 bd. S/Si 
PNwc led 3rd, tort dm 2 nL sayod on stmgk am by 3 from Ocmn d Oieman an 51 kai M. Ql 
■BteEHEU m tBadoyj [ft M3out. dear lad. ran on anft.wn ty 111 tom ttefs Ladd Mtebytollld. 
edLnwwMBlfeadBwaK fed iderZMiBlHLittleB os town hra n>nmiElMMten3n2f heap IKI.6L 
Bwbg Ught Pramnst tad rtddoi «i me rax. 5n la On 2ii tM Was Moose a Owara an 41 neap ML 
Gs. 


HENNESSY COGNAC GOLD CUP HAHDtCAP CHASE 


*3m 2t 110yds £47,926 (1 7 dedbred) 


BBC1 


i ai cflsmwoaw o-ii-io 


.3 mum 


!Mtt«tapi)(anDrii«g»8-11-0 

Sana Torafij,^ ^0 ^ffl) Us II Rraeley 9-1 1 -Q 

ID me m elan Hsndasn r-i 



— S mm 
»■ wdf*< 


_ .... B 9-10-3 

lijJR- »n0lhatepM»D3iHWaaB-10-2 J A 

RJ5-13 TteUltnteB(«)On»*sSSW8-10-1 - 


McCarthy 88 
Sltenck U 


ok 3-1 Tain Wl 9-8 life loeett 8-1 teDWfe.S-l SewiTMes. 10-1 Rra Tbyie. 11-1 Cbme M. 
SgHw Facts. 14-T CBHAOBy.SpaiyGBilt 16-1 Eudpe.2D-IHn0fPi»,2&-llulir I SHBrTlfete 

lfiD0J6-C00tete:P™«tetedaBdiote»3e«j9dbBtahar*Mwl,'ml)y2Ihl«iSaalMlWst0t 
i^a,WM^1teSm|ialMntteaBproid»P02ng.snai rai mii.jatf8.aBia fc M tefe a 
BUM badr nnpnd lBh. puled ia4 nr lance mjyjteltoMi a afetetan 3m a «. GO Bm Dade 
el feadai dotevedantfliH nut. not qortoi km Sari. 2s4 UtatMStetiAte R Minor 3a lldiea 
5«M Ttraen (Ipe^ patedhad. **efl Up on. 5H nl 5, Bh 13. CaflR A 'figt ai. cteaeil iAiib J 

■drifts andoOTCtaKe «. at wtew. 2nd id 4, teaMGWt Moody* Santa 3n hc*di St alb 
Lrat am tec 13« m tenerWn Mrtarfl tii. rtddn an natoed. W «n ia Sam Town 

W ir itapcll Gt 

■U n teem 4 as. iHipcM Iran 2 art. 3d of 19. fin s HaNKitefe2ad,Uagaii9in4agtGDai 
aafeae3enteBteottteotaiteMbMSayBwaifefflte3iiropdi.6s.RdWBlteFaea:a«i|u 
!mWinw3teB iW d ite 8 » i*aM^feac«imteiliiioria:a<aPiiBeaiiei3«iiiaao<fl.tey 
eTridaa: Led race w»t»>ahpC&and4rtK3riii(iceiS. 

■m Aware Wte l“Ste»gtepteed*S, «*W|te«,felal gi Wen tM op 2 ant In nee ««n by Itefea 
0fiy3>llUlG41teniBtttetareteM5lL(ter2aai l ins«iet ra iyiiii m CaniUteyatteG( 



That’s my boy . . . Noel Fehily leading the way on Ivy Boy (right) at Newbury yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HERBERT 


Smooth Passage for Thornton 


Chris Hawkhts 


S TORMY PASSAGE was 
a fluent winner of the 
Jacky Upton Chase at 
Newbury yesterday and now 
looks set for a clash with Cy- 
for Malta in the Tripleprint 
Gold Cup at Cheltenham in a 

fortnight. 

Andrew Thornton had only 
to shake-up Stormy Passage 
on the run-in to beat Mr 
Strong Gale by three lengths 
but what made this such an 
impressive performance was 
the fact that the runner-up. 
was Still on the bit and canter- 


ing at the second last. Timmy 
Murphy, rider of Mr Strong 
Gale, thought the result 
might have been different if 
he had kicked on earlier but 
such recriminafioiis were un- 
necessary — Stormy Passage 
won pulling the proverbial 

mil 1r cart. 

“He’s been plagned by 
breaking blood vessels, other 
wise he'd have had much 
more racing, but hopefully 
we've ironed out the prob- 
lem," said Peter Hobbs, the 
gelding's trainer. 

Bold Gait looked a good 
thing in the Tote Placepot 
Handicap Hurdle with only 


lost 6Eb and backers duly col- 
lected on the 11-10 favourite 
— but not before some nail- 
biting moments. 

A stewards inquiry was 
called after Bald Gait had 
drifted right on the run-in, 
crossing the second Tiutev 
who was beaten only three- 
quarters of a length. The con- 
sensus view among punters 
was that the outcome had not 
been affected, however, and 
the stewards agreed. 

Bold Gait looked a shade 
short of acceleration and 
James Fanshawe, his New- 
market-based trainer, inti- 
mated he will now be 


upped in trip to enable him to 
bring bic abundant stamina 
into play. 

His win was welcome relief 
for favourite backers who had 
been smarting after the ear- 
lier defeats of Door To Door 
and Village King . Richard 
Dunwoody reported that Vil- 
lage King, attempting a five- 
timer, seemed not to stay the 
three miles of the Oxfordshire 
Novices Chase when failing to 
cope with Ivy Boy ridden by 
Noel Fehily. 

The 22-year-old Irish ama- 
teur was ecstatic over his 
win, particularly as Dun- 
woody was his boyhood idoL 


3a heap flu &L Ttetea ME Atew gong wet taf jamote v 3 on tfcre 2 ooU rew te 81 fan Magafc g 
IlfeaDcSufe FtelteraHratetelShL: M 2an to tetaol meted. 2nUXR9tMCiaKA Bar 


Monm3x 

i3mS 

iHPnteQrenl 

te.My 


a, Gi wife Bxfipa Daw 1®| heMaft tod nddbi Iran l«u one pace. 3500719. Mi 
Mteagh 7li ana ratam)4 aula race aoa b*EartiStewfB Aiwa^ 4ra 41 hap 


2 


"2m If ££,952 (4 (teetered) 


GDI 

502 

501 

504 


1123-6 Nhlfca 
632214 tadtaJMter 
406-21 Great GnraDoarf 
36356 KHtefeo Straff 


J OH 9-12-0 _ 
P|n 6-11-5. 


PNMfe 7-10-13 . 
7-10-0 


■ TJ 
.Cttaali* 85 
.3 ItzzaniaSO 


C Uawtep* — 


BaBteg: 5-4 Gmoi Bern Item. 7-4 Ifefe The Poaon. 4-1 MtaiJodqr- ID-i ifediileSar. 

RWI QBE- ftfe lha Pane Nnv nev to chalarge, 5* (X 11. Mi 2S ted Root at Max Zm nralrt Bi GHmi 


Bnaa Daiwt Cteaed bate. U 3 an (fear te noted al won hj 71 troa Ffertare L«|ial Owtentaa 2m heap 
A Gd. teh tadao Ate| Dm 17MW. nktaSih, haded 3 at watered 2 out 4» of 5. tei2& OnMaStac 
AhwhlinU1Mc(15.M46tMBbck9ateaenMWhdnaihctech.Gil 


NEWBURY SAAB HOWCEHUHDtP 


2m 110yds £4,858 (13 declared) 
- 10 . 


807 

608 


1113 I 

222 13 BteteOTTOPflOMteVII-e 

26 Aotnra 0aw(Ftfl) (BF) PHec^r 6-11-6 

5 Cotore *•» P4) P Itijwrt 4-11-G 

P-33F 8*01(12)61 Hoof 4-1 1-0 

rJ CM 7-11-0 


J A 


C MaodoaSB 


HtGaittr B2 
. L Atpm 74 


..PHoOte - 
-G Bote 78 


1DQ2 Jnt Bate Ra (101 UPloni 4-11-6 . 
0 MaaeUMJ DM 5-11-6 


6» 

611 

etz 

6U 


ICEgwm 4-11-0 

0 Sntt{8jJ Gtoa 4-11-0 

000- SMMt'nBaaCBV)DlfcUiai5-ll-0 


-C 
.TJ 
l 


p am — 
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1-4 teM BUda (38)(H){BF)N Otnz 5-11-6 S 
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Haydock programme 



RON COX 

TOP RAW 

1.10 

OntRauMug 

OntRaMnn 

1.40 

Old tate W>. 

Sapramtidjr 

Z10 

Share Difttcns 

Share Opflous fob) 

Z40 

No Retreat 

Ho Retreat (nap) 

3.10 

Btaestnan 

PeteraenHoroe 

a40 

Tbe Eero 

Jerearo 


Oval, toft-tended dnxit of im 5T sififi 440yds niHn. Chase course, wflfi drop fences, 
provides stiff test Hunfies track sharp nflh tight hands. 

Going: Heavy. * Denotes bankers. • Top term rteng. 

Sewn day wtanenc None. . 

BMcEned first fine: None. Wsamt Nans. 

Flguas h brackaG after horse's name denote days since lest outing. F. FtaL 


’f ^ 0 MOBILES BY MAB. CLA1M1IG HURDLE 


f2m4f£1 ,896(8 declared) 


MPipo 6-11-7 . 


5-11-6 


4-1111 OotBuoklwpi 

24P 14 Mtenora (37) BH 
2D-460 tMpbiTtaiOakm 

3605/3 Btaaftrtia(5B}DjH 
60360 ■orthoaFtajli(7)JHaii»a4-HHl 
0TO5H Da Be Hare P6)HFaor 10-10-6 - 
■ WF2F- KjaeOksaaeA (375] UtsS Saute M 


MaL SUM 9-1 1-6 . 
6-10-11 


_ W Hastoi 83 

liras = 

“fig£S m 


U4Z2/2 Oonctog At Ukn p2) MteS Win 6-10-6. 


OmtLitm — 
.0 Pom* 75 


4-6 0a RaoMig. 7-2 Itanaus, 7-1 Do Be Hm 12-1 Dmclig Al Ulton, 16-1 Lav tee Oak 


1 _<(!||Q WESTGATC handicap hurdle 


2m 6f £4,931 (5 declared) 

71149- Sevang SHd (2B11 N Handnon 10-11-10 - 
2tH-2 Srarenaloiy (in (DIUssKKntan 7-11-8 
-52231 OUHBtaMraliqkl tti HREHlta 5-11-1 

21P-P Haritaga (7) Its SlftaaEiteE} 4-10-4 

33-130 OMre too w a B tai (13) jO) S ftaWw 5-10-0 



7-4 SiperaaLa^. 9-4 0U Huta Wig, 7-2 Soane Saed.B -1 Hotaga.9-1 OudarenOka 


g 0 118B ITOLOOT IWemaWCtfBjg 


1 3m 4f 110yds £10,211 (6 declared) 
2l40P-.DHS>aareal(ZI7)(CQ)IIRte 7-1M 


CH4 


Newcastle 


ROHCQX 


TOP FORM 


1JL30 

1.00 

1^0 

2.00 

2^0 

3.00 

135 



bra Al The Tap 
I Sira 


Data star 
Fterevteue 


Left-handad chouK oflXm wflfi 220yds run-ta. Steady rise in home straight of 4f itq1«is Site 
gatophn track a bus test of stamha. 

Gotay Good, good to soft in ptacss. * Derates bBnkera. • Tap form rating. 

Seven day wfinets None. 

BRnfcnrad firat Home Nano. Wnrett None. 

Figures in brackets after horse's name denote days since lest outing. F. FtaL 


| NEWCASTLE BUliHNG SOCIETY NOVICE HURDLE 3YD 
r 2m £2,831 (9 declared) 


BtaitenPFGlttiMtetcy HH2 

Captata BwynP JGotao l^LBI 
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bit 
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CHASE 

2m 110yds £3,485 (11 dadared) 
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11-11-3 R 
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feeaseaUMO-e o tea m 
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.-Fltefly* N 
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Written by those bi the know 


THOMAS TATE ended a 
lean spell when Hardacre 
won at Hexham in 
midweek, and the 
Tadcaster trainer will be 
looking to follow up with 
Aghawadda Gold In the 
Guinness Novice Chase at 
Newcastle today. 

This former Dish point- 
to-point winner won three 
times over hurdles last 
season, but he has always 
been regarded as first and 
foremost a ch a s i n g 
prospect. 

Recent schooling sessions 
have gone particularly well 
and Aghawadda Gold has 
the potential to develop Into 
one of the top novices In the 
north- 

Unfortunately the news . 

is not so good concerning 

stable star Ask Tom, who 

flopped in the Queen 
Mother Champion Chase 
and was later revealed to 
have undergone a troubled 
preparation. Leg problems 
could keep the nine-year- 
old on the sidelines for the 
whole of the season. 

But in the shape of 
Splendid Melody, Tate has 
an interesting newcomer to 
carry the colours of Ask 
Tom’s owner Brian 
Stewart-Brown. 


Needed the ran 

riiw Ask Tom and 
Aghawadda Gold, Splendid 
Melody — reportedly a 
180 , 000 gns purchase —also 
started out on the Irish 
point-to-point circuit. 

Splendid Melody was 
short of a gallop when only 
seventh behind Hidebound 
in a well-contested novice 
hurdle at Newbury and will 
be a different proposition 
next time, especially over a 
distance in excess of two 
miles. 

There are good reports of 
McHattle, another of Stan 
Clarke’s New Zealand 
imports, who has bis first 
run for Steve Brodkshaw in 
the Stanley Racing Novice 
Hurdle at Haydock today. 
But TMs looks a hot little . 
race with good previous 
winners Petersen House 
and Blues haan in 
opposition. 

Blueshaan, an easy 
winner from the . 
Brookshaw-trained Lord 
Richfield at Chepstow in 
October, was beaten when 
unseating his rider at the • 
same track next time. 

An increase in home 
work between his races did 
not suit Blueshaan, and we 
gather Charlie iw«iin has 
been easy on him in the 


past three Weeks. Highly 
regarded, he should not be 
written off yet. 

Celibate, the stable's 
smart two-mile chaser. Is in 
good form. He Is due to 
have a racecourse gallop at 
Newbury tomorrow with a 
view to reappearing in next 
Saturday's Tingle Creek 
Trophy at Sandown. 

Hoh Invader is unlucky 
not to be unbeaten In four 
starts for Mann. Rated 
Cheltenham Festival 
material, he will not be 
over-raced but is set to have 
his neat run In the Kennel 
Gate Hurdle at Ascot in 
three weeks’ time. ' 


Up in class 

After walking the course at 
Newbury, Nicky Henderson 
found conditions Meal for 
Banter Ross and the Queen 

Mother will be In 
attendance to see her five- 
year-old attempt to follow 
up his very easy Wincanton 
success In this afternoon’s 
Gerry Feilden Hurdle. 

Easter Ross is strongly 
tended to cope with this 
step up in class. Henderson 
would have preferred softer 
conditions for Hennessy 
runner Fiddling The Facts, 
but the mare has come 
through her preparation 
with Dying colours. 

Look out for the stable’s 
bumper winner Ardentlnny 
at Folkestone on Monday — 
she should be a natural for 
the mares’ only hurdles 
series later on — while 
Royal Toast will be worth 
noting when he embarks on 
a chasing career. 


Bargain buy 

Micky Hammond might 
have struck a bargain when 
he secured Peradventure 
for 30,000gns out of Richard 
Hannon's yard. But for 
being jarred up early in his 
career, the three-year-old 
would have achieved more 
on the Flat than merely . 
winning a York maiden 
race In September. 

Thera is nothing wrong .. 
with his action now, nor his 
Initial schooling, and 
Peradventure should make 
a for himself over 

hurdles. 

Tim Easterby has high 
hopes for Nlcodemus, a 
four-year-old half-brother 
to the stable’s smart chaser 
Simply Dashing. He should 
have no difficulty winning 
a National Hunt flat race. 


Saturday special 

SALAMAH 
(Newbury 3.20). 
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2^Q ONE MAN NOVICE CHASE 


' 2m 4f£1 0,358 (7 declared) 
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Harris can draw again with 
Renzo in the Fighting Fifth 


UfTTH doubts about the 
WT front runners in the bet- 
ting, Renzo could be value to 
spring a surprise in the New- 
castle Building Society Tight- 
ing Fifth’ Hurdle today, writes 
Hon Cox. 

Likely favourite Date Star 
would prefer much softer 
ground than he will encoun^ 
ter at Gosforth Park; there 
has to be a question mark 
over French Holly, whose 
stable is straggling to find its 
form; both City Hall and- Mid- 
night Legend are expected to 
need the run and Bdlator 
may not be back to .his . best 
Just yet 

Renzo (&30) waltzed in by 


10 lengths on his hurdling 
debut at Ascot last week, 
underlining the view that he 
has turned over a new leaf 
since joining Jimmy Harris's 
stable. 

Renzo never lacked ability 
on the Flat, and now that his 
talents have been channelled 
In the right direction he could 
take high r ank in his new 
role. 

At Haydock, ft will be 
worthwhile tuning In to see 
Steve Brookshaw's New Zea- 
land import No Retreat 
(2.40) in the One Man Novice 
Chase. He looked an. exciting 
prospect when successful at 


Newbury. 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 21 


Mike Sehrey in Perth says the tourists need the mental toughness of a Glenn McGrath to subdue the aggressive Australians 

England tailenders targeted 


I F NOT the exact turning- 
point of the first Test then 
perhaps Its most tailing 
moment came in the 
morning sessiorrofthe fourth 
day immediately after Gra- 
ham Thorpe had pulled a hall 
from Glenn McGrath straight 
to square leg. It brought Dom- 
inic Cork to the crease and 
the Australians, it seems, do 
not care for him overly. Too 
cocky, they say, a bit too llppy 
and really to dish it out with 
not that much to back it up. 

So McGrath cranked up a 
gear and began the softening- 
up process: a couple of bounc- 
ers, each accompanied by an 
extra long follow-through to 
within earshot and thgn fhA 
steady stream of sly, carping 
invective. Zt questioned 
Cork’s heart and cast doubts 
on his manhood and appetite 
for the fray. And it struck 
home. 

Instead of steeling himself 
further, using the physical in- 
timidation and the verbal as- 
sault as incentive. Cork be- 
came rattled. He had some- 
thing to prove, he would show 
McGrath that he could take 
him on. So when another 
bouncer inevitably came 
along he found the lure irre- 
sistible, carved away and top- 
edged a gentle catch to mid- 


‘There is no 
mystery: they 
upset him. So 
he ended up 
playing the man 
not the ball’ 

an. McGrath grinned wicked- 
ly. told bimtos fortune and 
sent him on his way. Hook 
had been followed by line and 
sinker. 

“Incredible," said the Eng- 
land coach David Lloyd. "It 
had all going along ' nicely. 
But Corky went In and the 
game changed: Suddenly they 
were at him. There is no mys- 
tery about it they upset him. 
So he ended up . playing the 
man and not the ball, and was 
desperately sorr y about; It 
afterwards.^But that's too 
late, isn’t it” 

"Yeah,” said McGrath, who 
doesn’t mind In the least Jalk--, 
ing about such things. "T gave 
Corky a-hit of a htfrff time so 
maybe he was txying“to. geta 
bit of authority back. I think 
he gave me a few short ones 
when 1 batted so I thought Fd 
help him cut with a couple 
myself" 

McGrath’s 'demolition of 
the England tail was the 
work of someone who knew 
his business and how to go 
about it Gough Ibw, MullaHy, 
the No. 10, caught trying. to 
hook his first ball, foe good- 
ness sake, Fraser fending 


something short and nasty off 
to the slips. Once upon a Hwp 
there was a Fast Bowlers’ 
Union, an unwritten code of 
conduct which protected the 
lower order from such atroc- 
ities. Not any more, though. 

For McGrath, the transition 
occurred in the . Caribbean 
three years ago when he 
found himself in the Austra- 
lia side instead of the injured 
Craig McDermott. McGrath’s 
contribution was fundamen- 
tal to his side breaking West 
Indies’ stranglehold in their 
own country and it centred on 
bis capacity to put the breeze 
up the Windies tail, an entity 
that at one and the same time 
manages to clown around and 
appear inept while actually 
gleaning valuable runs. 


“I decided to take the battle 
to their fast bowlers like Am- 
brose and Walsh," he has 
recounted, "because I knew 
from first-hand experience 
that the tail-end hatas short- 
pitched stuff more than any- 
one. I knew they wouldn't Him 
the fear of being hit or pictur- 
ing the Image 'of themselves 
hitting, the deck. I wanted 
them to think long »rni hard 
about my next delivery. 1 
wanted them to think, This 
crazy guy Is trying to JdH me 1 . 

“You have to go out and 
take It to them, get aggressive 

and try and trnririr t H aiti over. 

The number of runs the tail 
scores can have a big bearing 
on the outcome of a match 
and so that is what I tried to 
do. This Is a mean streak and 
it's something you need to 
make It to the top. It was 
great because Ambrose had 
not been on the receiving end 
before and he did not enjoy 
being targeted for extra 
attention.* 

For someone as raw and un- 
tutored as McGrath, with an 
ineptitude with the bat him- 
self to rival anyone in the 
world. It was bravery border- 
ing an the foolhardy, but it 
was glorious. Much to his 
glee, the West Indies tail fold- 
ed time and again, with: Am- 
brose three times falling to 
the short balL 

Now, in Perth, with an iron- 
hard pitch that will probably 
sound like a dinner gong when 

m b ain , l«nvte J tlin En gland tall 

is going to be put through the 
mtnepr once a gain, and it sim- 
ply has to cope better. 

Lloyd. said: “Peter Phflpott, 
the Aussie who has been 
eoar-hmg.iBgspln for ns# gave- 
us an outsider’s observation 
Mter Brisbane.^ He thought 
there wnsTittle to choose be- 
tween fee sides, that fielding 
would be the key and leg-spin 
would play mare of a part as 
the series went on. But', 
whereas England were sharp 
and aggressive at the- start, 
they tailed off while Austra- 
lia matched feat and main- 
tained it throughout 

"Weff we cannot afford to do 
that, we cannot afford to have 
people not at fee races because 
frankly that is not good 



Man-adth a mean streak... Gleam McGrath, the Australia fast bowler whorefases to yield an inch photograi^ianwau* 


enough. Our topeix batsmen 


match theirs — we scored 375 
batting second and fee great 
majority came, from the' top 
order — but afterward* we suf- 
fer by comparison. 

“I don’t like saying feat 
they should necessarily eke 
out fee runs because that is 
not what Damien Fleming 
did. But we do not at fee mo- 
ment have anyone who can 
help us get 12Q from down fee 


order, which Is not unreason- 
able. So we keep working, 
reminding them of the res- 
ponsibility involved in form- 
ing partnerships, setting tar- 
gets, say 40 from No. 8, 30 
from No. 9, 20 from No. 10 and 
10 from the last man. 

“McGrath is top-class, of 
course he Is, but we have to 
sustain fee performance. We 
have to hit them and not let 
them hit us. It is crystal clear." 


Dropped Fraser philosophical 

A NGUS FRASER, as ex- 
/“Npected, was dropped for 


fee Perfe Test but is sympa- 
thetic to England's motives. 

The 33-year-old Middle- 
sex seamer was overlooked 
because England believe 
Dean Headley or Alex Tudor 
can better exploit the fast 
and bouncy Waca wicket. 


“It’s totally different 
than any other surface we 
are going to come across, so 
in a way they are excep- 
tional circumstances,” said 
Fraser. 

England waited until fee 
last minute to make a deci- 
sion on Graham Thorpe, 
who has a back problem. 


Our lads still playing 
in the Gentlemen era 




T HE lads have been 
bubbling all week, 
after our historic 
draw in the first Test 
at the Gabba. Getting fee 
result was tremendous but 
we were also able to take a 
lot out of the match besides. 
And! don’t just mean fee 10 
litres of sealant, two mar 
sonry drills and the orbital 
sander I managed to get my 
hands on while the builders 
were sheltering from fee 
thund e rstorms, although 
obviously that wasa Mg 
bonus. 

The main lesson we 
learned from fee game was 
that our batsmen are sus- - 
ceptUrfe to intimidation. 
Allowing Glenn McGrath to 
get up the pipes of the lower 
order, hot to mention suck- 
ering Athera again, was jnst 
plain soft. 

It only goes to confirm 
what Pod’s been banging on 
aboutfor years, and that is 
that sledging- wise we’re 
still in the Gentlemen vs 
Players era. 

I mean. Corky’s attempt 
to keep hitting McGrath for 
four Instead of playing him 
at his own game was 
wretched stuff Until we 
learn to return abuse with . 
interest wewill never see 
Englandstartto cUmb up - 
MtothaW g^ r ^elm n of 
the coveted Wisden world 
rankings. ■ * 

That's why as soon as we 
got to the Waca yours truly 
was drafted in to run one of 
my celebrated sledging clin- 
ics to bring the lads up to 
the necessary level of 
moufeiness to give the Ans- 
sies a fright. 

My pioneering work In 
this area has been one of the 
»ost successful aspects of 
the Dave Podmore Academy 
of Cricketing Excellence. 
Let’s just say that no young- 
ster has left there without a 
diploma in kidology. . .. . 

-The net facilities heroin 
Pa*th have been absolutely 
brilliant for slaggingoff so 



no complaints on that 
score. Quite reasonably, 
though, we have refused to 
practise swearing at one an- 
other under floodlights . 
since feat was not agreed 
prior to fee start of the tour. 

' The lads have knuckled 
down well to the rigorous 
training regimen — wife 
one or two exceptions. Alan 
M ullally I*m afraid to say 
can be a right lazy so-and- 
so: calling McGrath - 
“Fatty” at Brisbane showed 
a complete lack of concen- 
tration and the boy needed a 
swift kick up the arse to 
remind him he’s sledging 
for England. 

GnsFraser doesn’t need 
any lessons to patriotism 
and even though his swear- • 
tog isn’t as sharp as it was . 
hecanstUXkeepupaflowof 
mild Invective for hours. 

Grand servant to the - 
cause that Gushas been / 
over the years, I personally 
think that now Is the ideal 
time to give fee young 
Surrey quickie Alex Tudor 
his head. We’ve got to look 
to fee fixture. Wife Channel 

H pm nlwg ♦Hlngw into fee 
next iwiiiettnlnm; bad'lan- 
guage is going to be an to- 
crcasingly important aspect 
of the game. • 

Bight now fee world lead- 
ers in this field are the 
SoOfe Africans. Their unor- 
thodox sledging methods — 
singing “Kranbaye” to the 
Incoming batter and asking - 
if he’s found the Lord yet — 
is very off-putting indeed - 
ami sends most players- 

senrrying back to Join their 
team-mates to the pavilion ■ 
rather sharpish. 


We’ll see over fee next 
few days how the team 
shape up. Don’t forget 
feeyTlbe sledging into fee 
teeth of the notorious Fre- 
mantle Doctor. This is fee 
wind that blows across 
Perth and is otherwise 
known, when fee lads have 
been outfor a curry, as the 
notorious Fremantle Gas- 
tro-Enterologist. - 
And historians will tell 
you that when Mike Brear- 
ley led the side to the 
Seventies it was known as 
fee notorious Fremantle 
Psychotherapist. 

Needless to say. Pod’s had 
not a word of thanks for Ms 
efforts this past week. In- 
stead I found myself sitting 
up all night waiting to 
watcha fight between some 
woman boxer and Geoff 
Boycott. It turned out to be a 
wtod-upfrom Crafty, Boycs 
was actually doing the com- 
mentary on Talk Radio — . 
and he was quite definite' 
that neither of the girls laid 
a glove on the other . 

T HE good news is that 
jaqqi’s due to fly out 
next week. I can’t 
wai ts he Tl be bring- . 
tug my costume for the 
‘Chrigfanm fanev-dress 
party. Which means that 
when she .flies home shell 
have plenty of room in the 
trtmk to accommodate all 
the DIY stuff! acquired at . 
the Gabba. 

* It’s not been finalised yeti 
what m be wearing for the 
party but I most say the 
news about the treatment 
handed out back home to 
General August© Pinochet 
has set me thinking about 

gome sort of app ropriate ; 
gesture of support 
I*ve always hada lot of 
time for "Gus”. Say what 
you Uke about his politics, 
the guy could certainly fill* 
stadium. He was second to 
none when it came to put- 
ting bums on seats, and 
under them come to that 


First Test: South Africa v West Indies 


South Africans slip as 
Walsh takes the mantle 


Andy Capostagno 
In Johan n— burp 


T hw enduring quality of 
Courtney Walsh carried 
West Indies to parity at 
the end of the second day of 
the first Test at the Wander- 
ers. Moreover, it made him 
his country’s leading wicket- 
taker, in Test history. 

From 19.4 overs in three 
spells, fhi> aR.y oap oW flntnhwi 
wife four for 43 to leave South 
Africa on 217 for six, 44 runs 
in arrears. His second wicket 
— Jacques Kail Is. caught bril- 
liantly at second slip by Stu- 
art Williams — took him past 
Malcolm Marshall 's tally Of 
376 wickets, and he ended the 
day only four 1 behind Ian 
Botham in the aH-time list 
that is headed by Kapil Dev 
(434) from Sir Richard Hadlee 
(431). 

It would be wrong to say 
that Walsh is getting better as 
he gets older, for he has 
always been exceptional But 
this year he took 106 wickets 
in the County miampitinsHi p 
at 17.31, and now that he has 
passed Marshall he will have 
the incentive to drag his 
bones around the cricket 
grounds of the world a while 
longer yet 

Without tom the tourists 
would have been in -a sorry 
state, having begun the day at 
249 for seven, and folded 
within half an hour for 26L 
Walsh then ripped through 


Adam Backer's defences with 
a snorter in the fourth over. 
At the other end Curtly 
Ambrose was steady when 
fire and brimstone were 
needed and Nixon McLean 
was thumped to the boundary 
whenever he dropped short, 
which was frequently. 

Lunch was taken at S3 for 
one with Kallia and Gary Kir- 
sten looking ominous, but 
Walsh's second wicket not 
only broke Mar shall' s record, 
it went along way to breaking 
South Africa's resistance. Kal- 
lis had made a studied 53 from 
112 balls with eight fours and 
added 92 with Kirsten. 

From there U was all down- 
hill. Daryll C ullman was 
caught down the leg side off 
the face of the bat after hit- 
ting two pedigree boundaries, 
Kirsten, who Had Hald the in- 
nings together without ever 
suggesting permanence, then 
dragged a ball from McLean 
on to his off stump looking for 
his familiar glide behind 
polnLHe faced 144 balls is 213 
minutes, and squeezed out 
half a dozen boundaries . 

McLean had Jonty Rhodes 
Ibw for 17 to reduce South Af- 
rica to 185 for five, and after a 
30-minute break for bad light 
Walsh delivered the coup de 
grace by trimming Shaun Pol- 
lock’s off balL It was a delight- 
fol example of mind over mat- 
ter as he thrashed life out erf 
the pitch to unsettle the 
young all-rounder before forc- 
ing him to pull at a ball which 


he might otherwise have 
played a straight bat to. Pol- 
lock missed, Walsh hit 
The home captain Hansie 
Cronje Is still there on 39 and, 
on a pitch that is showing 
signs of subterranean bounce, 
may consider himself fortu- 
nate to have Mark Boucher 
with him and Pat Symcox to 
come. The last time Symcox 
and Boucher batted together 
at the Wanderers they added 
195 for the ninth wicket 
against Pakistan, a statistic 
that should convince Brian 
Lara that there is much work 
yet to be done. 

wear dumbs 

FM Iradng* (ovwntflW; 246-7) 

N McLean c Boucher b Pollock — 98 

R Lawls c Tefferuoflo b Donald — IS 

C Ambrose c Boucher b Pollock O 

CWBbhnMoUl 5 

Extra* (Ib7. nbS, «2) 1« 

Total (B7 overs) 281 

FOB of wteketa coot: 2S5. 2S5. 

Hwfcfi Donald 23-4-91-3; Pollock 
23-4-M-fi; Kellis 15-5-37-1; Teroruggo 
15-5-aa-i: Cron|e l-O-3-O: Symcox 
19-5-37-0. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Q Kirsten b McLean — 82 

A Bactwc Jacobs bWateh i 

J KaHli c Williams b Walsh 89 

DCuninanc Jacobs b WMh s 

■H Cronje not out 38 

j Rnodes Uw b McLean 17 

S Pollock b welch 11 

M Boucher noi ow 2 

Extras (nB 1 B.bl.lb 5 ) ** 

.... 117 


Total (lor B, 73.4 overs) 

Fol of oMuMtt 10. 102, 111. 164. IBS, 
3». 

TAlMCi p Synwox, A DofHUO. D 
Terferugne. 

SowOaoi Ambrose 20-6-4S-0; Walen 
19.4-6-48*4; McLean 15-0-60-2 Lewi* 
1M-GN. 

D Shepherd end C Mttchley. 


Pakistan pair defy ton-up Streak 


H EATH Streak became 
Zimbabwe's first bowler 
to 100 Test wickets yesterday 
but 'Pakistan reached 272 for 
six on the first day of the first 
Test before fading light 
stopped play in Peshawar 
wife four overs remaining. 

. Ijaz. Ahmed’s 87 and Yousuf 
Youhanna’s 74 not out were 
the more telling statistics de- 


spite the 24-year-old Streak 
achieving his century of Test 
wickets in his 25th Test when 
he had Azhar Mahmood 
caught behind by Andy 
Flower for 11. Ahmed hit 13 
fours and a six in his 128-ball 
innings and Youhanna’s 
score beat his previous Test 
best, 64 also against Zimba- 
bwe In March. The pair 


shared a 118-run fourth- 
wicket stand to lift Pakistan 
from 92 far three before a mis- 
timed pull ended Ahmed's 
entertaining innings. 

It was his life half-century 
in 49 Tests and took his tally 
of runs this season to 387, in- 
cluding two centuries and a 
half-century, in four innings 
in three Tests. 


Tennis 


Becker plan 
too radical 
for ATP Tour 


Richard Jago sees 
a quiet revolution 
in the professional 
game taking shape 

B oris becker has 
had the door shut in 
his face. This week’s 
agreement between 
the ATP TOur and fee direc- 
tors of the Super Nine tourna- 
ments has ended fee former 
Wimbledon champion's im- 
mediate hopes of gaming con- 
trol erf fee tour and of direct- 
ing fee tennis revolution 
which he believes is overdue. 

But although Becker may 
have failed he has certainly 
made a difference. His be- 
hind-the-scenes manoeuvring 
has influenced both fee dra- 
matic new look which the 
tour will certainly have from 
the year 2000 onwards and fee 
atmosphere in which it is 
being created. 

For about fee past month 
the game has been alive with 
rumours of Becker’s secret 
meeting wife the motor rac- 
ing mogul Bemie Ecclestone. 
Of $100 mill i nn (£60 million) 
being invested in a break- 
away elite circuit, and of a 
Formula One-style world 
rankings race which might 
make tennis more attractive 
to the ordinary punter. 

All this led to an agreement 
on fee projected ATP TOur/ 
Super Nines being brought 
forward, for fear that some of 
the tournament directors 
might switch to join fee revo- 
lutionaries. More signifi- 
cantly it has helped make the 
directors realise just what 
riches they have in their 
possession. 

Mark Miles has long been 
trying to persuade them how 
much might be gained by 
pooling their resources. Ironi- 
cally fee Becker/Ecclestone/ 
Prisma agency grouping, by 
revealing how much it was 
worth as It attempted a buy- 
out of the directors, has en- 
abled fee ATP Tour chief ex- 
ecutive to succeed. 

Taking Into account inter- 
national television rights, ad- 
vertising and international 
sponsorship, the combined 
value of what the Super Nines 
will eventually invest in a 
holding company is probably 
around $100 million — almost 
exactly fee sum Becker. Ec- 
clestone and Prisma were of- 
fering for the tour. 

The triumvirate’s plan was 
to create a brighter shop win- 
dow by reducing the number 
of events to ensure all fee 
leading players played one 
another more regularly, and 
hiving off fee elite tourna- 
ments into a super series. 

This gained a positive res- 
ponse from, among others, 
Pete Sampras because much 
of it met an obvious need; fee 
TV ratings are down for fee 
men's tour at fee same time 
as those for the women's 
game are not only at record 
levels but also, for fee first 


time in Grand Slam history, 
higher than the men's. 

This has been accompanied 
by a fear feat many fa n s have 
no dear idea what fee ATP 
Tour really is, and by a belief 
that plans for the year 2000 
onwards somehow ought to be 
revolutionary. 

Instead there Is a victory 
for reform. But don't doubt 
that fee changes will be fee 
most significant in a quarter 
of a century. Crucially fee 
Super Nines have agreed wife 
fee ATP Tour to impose a 
mandatory commitment upon 
leading players, who will now 
be entered automatically in 
these tournaments. 

Although the four Grand 
Slam tournaments, which op- 
erate independently, will not 
do this, their combined com- 
mittee has agreed that points 
from fee Australian. Ifrench 
and US Opens and Wimble- 
don will count automatically 
towards fee world rankings. 

This goes a long way 
towards creating an Identifi- 
able super series of 13 tourna- 
ments, and is good news for 
Wimbledon because fee ar- 
mada of Spaniards who avoid 


It is feared 
that many fans 
have no clear 
idea of what 
the ATP Tour 
is all about 


competing on grass are now 
less likely to stay away. The 
ATP Tour reforms will also 
involve a buy-back system, 
compensating directors for 
the purchase of their 
tournaments. 

The proposed new world 
ranking, based on a Formula 
One race from a zero start, is 
comparable to fee Ecclestone 
notion. Hailed as fee simpler 
system needed to make t ennis 
into an exciting year-long 
race, it nevertheless runs fee 
risk of absurdities. Used in 
the early weeks of this year, 
for instance, it would have 
thrown up as the No. 1 a then 
unknown Australian school- 
boy, Lleyton Hewitt 

Tim Henman is not alone in 
thinking fee old system, a 


moving window based on fee 
previous 12 months' results, 
needed only to be better ex- 
plained rather than replaced. 

However, It adds up to 
much more for ISL and Octa- 
gon, fee companies now as- 
sembling and selling the ATP 
Tour's rights, to work with. 
Maybe too much more. 

It should make for a 
brighter, less confusing, bet- 
ter presented and perhaps 
more popular sport But it 
will also mean more money 
for those players already 
awash wife It and more of 
some of fee madnesses which 
flow from it 


Le Creuset - buy one get one free 



Credit Card Hotline Tel: 0870 73 73 741 


“An old favourite - but still the best" Space, The 
Guardian 13.11.98. 

Buy a classic 24cm Le Creuset Cocotte for 
£75 One p&p) and get an 18cm Cocotte 
(worth £40) absolutely free! 

Made from high quality enamelled cast iron, these versatile 
cocottes am at home on ths hob, in the oven or Linder the griN. 
Ideal for gentle cooking, from a basic roast to a tasty casserole, 

their good looks wit! suit any table - tradttiona! or contemporary. 

The excellent heal retention qualities alkw eneigy efficient 
cookrig and the Vitreous enamel surface is totally hygienic 
and very easy to clean. Guaranteed for 10 years, they are 
suitable for all heat sources. Dishwasher proof. 

Choose from Volcanic (orange), blue or green. (Free 18cm 
Cocotte available in the same colour choice only.) 

Send you- o«i#r to lb* Guardten Shop, Le Creuset Ofl* JEM House, Ltfemead, 
CrpMgh, Surrey GU6 8ND. Ordars am processed wfehtn 48 hours cri receipt and 
tjaoda it* HM7TC*y cHqaJchca 7 dnyx tor cteUwery. 

Return tans in good oandtion within 14 
days to fuS refund. 


77^Guardian Shop 


PteaBe sand me La Crausotfs) 9 £75 each. Colour_ 


l understand that i wfi receive a free 18cm cocotte fn the same cokwtj 
for ertty 24cm Cocede purchase. 


I enclose cheque for C_ 


. made i 


| or debit my Access/Visa account by this amount 
I Account No Expiry Data L 


Signature. 

Address.. 


_Nome_ 


.Postcode . 


Send to Le Creuset Offer. The Guenflan Shop, Jem House, Utttemaad, 
OanleJgh. Surrey GU6 8ND. 
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Robert Annstrong on a setback for the home team that gives an old hand a chance in today’s Cook Cup Test match at Twickenham 

Groin puts Greenwood out of the running 
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De Glanville steps up to 
tackle buoyant Wallabies 
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Kick-otti30prr- TV Lve on Sky Sports 2 from 1 iCpin 


E NGLAND have suf- 
fered a serious blow 
to their plans to beat 
Australia, with the 
surprise withdrawal of their 
major strike runner Will 
Greenwood with a groin in- 
jury. The Leicester centre's 
place goes to the former Eng- 
land captain Phil de Glan- 
ville, who wins his 31st cap. 

Greenwood, who scored a 
decisive late try in last Sun- 
day's 23-15 win over Italy, 
damaged his groin during 
this week's intensive series of 
squad sessions at Roe ham p- 
ton after coming through 
important games for dub and 
country without any recur- 
rence of a long-standing 
shoulder injury. 

Clive Woodward, the Eng- 
land coach, called up the 30- 
year-old de Glanville, who 
was not in the original match 
squad of 22, rather than pro- 
mote Mike Catt or Nick Beal 
from the bench. "Phil is a 
player of proven quality at in- 
ternational level,” Woodward 
said. “Obviously Will and I 
are disappointed but I have 
no hesitation in bringing Phil 
Into the starting line-up." 

De Glanville, with whom 
Woodward worked closely 
last year during a short spell 
as a Bath coach, will resume 
his long-running midfield 
partnership with his dub- 
mate Jeremy Guscott He has 
recently missed Premiership 
matches after being over- 
looked in favour of the Irish- 
man Kevin Maggs. 

Today's international is 
likely to be won by the side 
that harnesses the creative 
instincts of the back-row for- 
wards to a consistent vision 
in the midfield. Woodward's 


game plan for defeating Aus- 
tralia for the first time since 
the 1995 World Cup will make 
heavy demands on loose for- 
wards such as the No. 8 Rich- 
ard HilL who Is expected to 
combine dreadnought defence 
with raw pace and driving 
power. 

This week the England 
coach made it dear that Hill. 
Neil Back and his captain 
Lawrence Dallaglio consti- 
tuted his "favourite back 
row" given that all are fast 
athletic hall -players who 
tackle until they are the last 
men standing. 

Probably the most underes- 
timated quality in Test rugby 
is patience bom out of self- 
belief, something that Austra- 
lia. buoyed by last week's vic- 
tory over France in Paris and 
three defeats of the All Blacks 
in the summer, have in 
spades. If the Wallabies fail to 



De Glanville . . . proven 
quality earned promotion 


get early points on the board, 
experienced leaders such as 
John Bales and David Wilson 
will simply focus harder on 
basic skills until they achieve 

a breakthrough. 

"The main task for Law- 
rence and myself is to work 
predominantly on the blind 
side, win a lot of possession 
and ensure tfiar the Wallabies 
don't get chances to attack 
down our right-hand side," 
said Hfll. who makes his first 
Test start this season after two 
appearances as a substitute. 

‘Tt is not uncommon for 
Australia to work the ball 
through 10 phases of play, 
which you don’t often encoun- 
ter at this level. Their ball- 
retention is very good and 
they are willing to bide their 
time. I take some joy from the 
fact that the coach sees the 
back row as a dominant part 
of England’s strike force, but 
that means each one of us 
to be on top of our game and 
seize our chances when they 
come. 

"You have to be alert to 
whatever their scrum-half 
George Gregan does next He 
might run across you and 
then lay off the ball inside or 
outside; you must he ready.” 

England's decision to malm 
six changes, one of them posi- 
tional, suggests Hie selectors 
are stflTa long way short of 
finalising next year’s World 
Cup side. Clearly the knee in- 
jury that ruled Dallaglio out 
of the qualifiers against Hol- 
land and Italy hindered 
Woodward's quest for conti- 
nuity, yet the way Ben Clarke 
disappeared from the match 
squad after a run of excellent 
form hardly makes for stabil- 
ity. HIEL who normally plays 
at open-side for Saracens, has i 
much to prove in the unfamil- 
iar No. 8 role. 

Dallaglio, who bas missed 
six Tests since his last ap- 
pearance against Ireland in 
April, will be seeking to re- 
assert his authority against 
the second-best team in the 
world. The England captain Is 
sharply aware that his side 
have been underachievers 
since he took over 13 months 
ago, notwithstanding the 
presence of world-class play- 
ers such as Martin Johnson, 
Jason Leonard, Back, Guscott 
and Dallaglio himself for 
matches at home. 

Little wander that John 
Mitchell. England’s forwards 
coach, gave the pack a bol- 
locking session at Roehamp- 
ton this week, tearing their 
technical shortcomings apart 
and reminding everyone of 
Australia's ability to exploit 
minor lapses in loose play. 
England's failure. to develop 



Under but not over . . . Tony Underwood, who has not played for England since March last year, in tr aining at Roehampton . photograph; oavkj rqgbbs 


second-phase possession in 
the Italy game would, if 
repeated at Twickenham, 
reduce their prospects of an- 
other win to practically zero. 

The mood of sombre real- 
ism was underlined by Hit^ 
who preferred to talk up Aus- 
tralia rather than England. 
“Realistically we regard our- 
selves as fifth favourites to 
win the World Cup," he said. 


“Australia are a very good 
side, good enough to be seen 
as No. 2. However, we get a lot 
of joy out of playing in front 
of a capacity crowd at Twick- 
enham. Well want to be right 
up there at the top of our 
game." 

Whether Australia, who 
pushed South Africa to the 
wire in the Tri-Nations series, 
have enough inner man to fol- 


low up their Paris triumph 
with a Twickenham win must 
be open to question. A year 
ago Hie Wallabies shared in a 
15-15 stalemate at Twicken- 
ham after a drawn Test series 
in Argentina had taken a 
heavy toll on their man- 
power. This time around one 
suspects the absence of world- 
class backs such as Tim 
Horan, Ben Tune and Matt 


Burke through injury will 
reduce their firepower and 
present England with all the 
incentive they need to engi- 
neer a narrow victory. 

• Twickenham has denied 
suggestions by Rod Macqueen, 
the Wallabies' coach, that his 
players were not allowed to 
train on the match pitch yes- 
terday. The ground was made 
available to the full Australian 


squad but was used only by the 
goalkickers. the remaining 
players having trained at 
Sandhurst in the morning. 

RBPLACn KNTSi Knglandi Baal 

(Northampton], Call (Bath). Uf*r 
(Harlequins). Corry (Leicester], 
Srawouk (Saracens). RnwalrM 
(Lafcamer), O wni ng (Sale). 

Australia Whitaker, Idnumb (both 
NSW), Kanty (ACT). OUmpM (NSW). 
Ftaevm (ACT]. Madm (NSW). Polay 
(Queensland). 

R e ftw P Honnle [New Zealand). 


Ireland v South Africa 


World Cup qualifier: Scotland v Portugal 


Springboks prepare for Irish storm 


Robert KHson in Dublin says ill-feeling from last summer's 
meeting in Pretoria could resurface at Lansdowne Road today 


T O PARAPHRASE one 
trenchant local colum- 
nist this week, Ireland 
do not have a Honi- 
ball's chance in hell of deny- 
ing South Africa a world re- 
cord-equalling 17th 

successive Test win this after- 
noon. He may be right, of 
course, but few doubt their 
capacity to get under the 
skins of a Springbok team 
staring history in the face. 

All suggestions of further- 
ing the peace process at Lans- 
downe Road can be traced 
back to the ugly meeting be- 
tween the two sides in Pre- 
toria last June. The morning 
papers listed South Africa 
winning 33-0. although tiling 


the result did not so much in- 
volve reporters checking the 
scoreboard as waiting for the 
referee to collect the judges’ 
cards. 

Five months later and dip- 
lomatic utterances from both 
sides that they expect a rugby 
match to break out ignore the 
delicate position the Spring- 
boks find themselves in. One 
more victory win equal the 
mark set by Brian Lochore's 
New Zealand team between 
1965 and 1969, with England to 
come at Twickenham next 
weekend. 

The Springbok coach “Nick 
Malle tt suspects the chance 
may never come again, such 
is the modem rivalry in the 



Prodigal returns . . . Keith Wood will be vital to Ireland 


southern hemisphere, and 
knows his Ireland counter- 
part Warren Gatland knows 
he knows. “He’s not going to 
send his team on to the pitch 
to admire these guys, stand 
back and let them play rugby. 
History tells us Ireland can be 
50 per cent better on a Test 
day." 

True, the Springboks have 
not won at Lansdowne Road 
for 38 years but the changes 
in the political landscapes of 
both countries since their last 
visit in 1970 have been mir- 
rored on the rugby field. 
Never mind Miss World being 
off our screens for a decade, 
Irish petticoats have barely 
been, sighted since that epic 
World Cup quarter-final 
against Australia In 1991. 
Keith -Wood 'in swimwear, as 
it happens, would be enough 
to unsettle any opposition but 
sadly, in the wake of his con- 
tractual dispute with the 
Irish Rugby Union, that cur- 
rently seems out of the 
question. 

The curious row over his 
“intellectual rights" has not 
increased Wood’s popularity 
amid certain sections of the 
Irish rugby community, for 
whom playing for Hhrlequlns 
is practically a hanging of. 
fence anyway. The best way 
of winning the doubters back 
would be to reprise his role 
for last year’s victorious 
Lions, all controlled fury in a 
communal cause. 

A decision will be made 
this morning on his opposite 
number James Dalton’s ham- 
string, with Naka Drotske 
standing by. Dalton's absence 
might cool the temperature, 
given his view of the Pretoria 
battle that the Irish “came to 
the war with pea-shooters 
while we came with can- 
nons”, but the Bok at the eye 
of the storm today could be 
Joost van der Wesfhuizen. 

It was Van der Westhui- 


zen’s kick on Malcolm 
O’Kelly which ignited matters 
in the summer, since when 
his tries against both Wales 
and Scotland have proved 
vital in shaking 1 off Htfle-fan- 
cled Celtic underdogs. The 
Irish back-row and Conor 
McGuinness must aim, legiti- 
mately of course, to keep him 
on the leash this time. Just as 
they did the French in Paris 
in their narrow defeat there 
under Gatland last season. 

There are six Irish changes 
from the less-than-convincing 
win over Romania, with the 
23-year-old student Girvan 
Dempsey given a first start on 
the wing. Only the half-backs 
and locks, in addition to 
Wood, kicked off against the 
All Blacks on the same 
ground 12 months ago, a gamp 
in which Ireland led 15-14 
after half an hour and went 
on to lose 63-15. 

Among those seeking to 
prolong the challenge this 
time will be Dion O’Cninnea- 
gain, the son of a Dublin doc- 
tor and Lancastrian nurse 
wbo emigrated to South Af- 
rica in the Sixties. A former 


captain of the Springbok 
sevens team, he saw his way 
to the top in the 15-a-side 
game barred at provincial 
level by, among others, the 
emerging Bobby Skinstad 
who opposes him today. 

Skinstad has an Irish mum 
Tiimtipif and, to every- 

one, the side in the green 
shirts today win be occupying 
the away dressing-room. Ire- 
land are to sport a new. change 
strip of white Jerseys with a 
green stripe on the shoulder, 
blue shorts and green socks, 
thus avoiding a cinsfr with the 
Springboks' traditional strip. 
Ireland’s manager Danal Leni- 
han was keen to alert the pub- 
lic in advance, he said, to make 
sure “the crowd don't cheer 
the wrong team”. As the locals 
say, chance woald be a fine 

thing . 


(Wasps), N«n«br«r* (Dungannon). 
*«Uy (UCD). Corkers (Cork 
Constitution). Davidson (Can tree). 
Corrig a n (Lansdowne), Moods I • 
(Newcastle). Booth Africa: Du Tott 
(Grujualand West). Son (Blue Butts], 
Swauopool (Golden Lions). Krlgi 
(Western Province). Venter (Golden 
Lionel, La Ron (Natal), Drotsfce (Golden 
LI ora). 

C -mamas (Wales). . 
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Careworn Scotland in 
search of light relief 


Michael Prestage 

says Portugal are not 
a big draw but there 
will be a home win 

S COTLAND should today 
comfortably record only 
their second win in 13 
international matches, but 
turning over lowly Portugal 
in another World Cup mis- 
match is unlikely to paper 
over the gaping cracks in the 
game north of the border. 

While the Portugal squad 
have been preparing for the 
biggest match in their his- 
tory. their opponents have 
had to cope with an off-the- 
field crisis as criticism of the 
Scottish Rugby Union grows 
ever stronger. 

In a joint statement three 
former captains, Jim Aitken. 
Finlay Calder and David Sole, 
said: “Scottish rugby is on the 
verge of tragedy”. And on 
Thursday Andy Irvine and 
John Jeffrey announced they 
were severing their links , 
with the SRU as a protest at 
the way the sport was being 
run in the country. 

Today the Scottish public is 
again likely to vote with its 
feet If there were rows of 
empty seats when the world 
champions South Africa vis- ■ 
tied last Saturday, what hope 
of Portugal bringing in the 
punters? A 10,000 attendance 
is the best estimate. 

Aside from the grnnn matter 
of the union's debts, which 
are believed to total £17 mil- 
lion, there has been the disas- 
trous move to create two so- 
called "super districts”. 

It has succeeded in alienat- 
ing the game’s traditional 
support, particularly in the 
heartland of the Borders. 
Added to that have been poor 
performances both by Glas- 
gow Caledonians and Edin- 
burgh Reivers. 


For the players today there 
will be a c han c e to set aside 
rugby politics and concen- 
trate on playing. Locating the 
winning habit might even 
been catching. 

Arthur Hastie, the Scotland 
team manager, would not be 
drawn on a possible points 
tally but said the team would 
be looking to build on suc- 
cesses after the South Africa 
match and to try out some ex- 
perimental moves. 

“We are taking the game 
seriously,” he said. "But the 
opposition is a lot less than 
we would normally be playing 
and we are on something of a 
hiding to nothing. We don't 
really know that much about 
them.” On the playing side 
the match will be a chance to 
test Gregor Townsend at full- 
back rather than his pre- 
ferred choice of Qy-haK. The 
Scotland coaches feel be has 
yet to exercise the necessary 
control of a game In the No. 10 
shirt. 

Armando Fernandes, the 


Portugal team manager, said 
with only a thousand senior 
rugby players in 25 active 
clubs the sport was a minor 
one. but he hoped playing 
Scotland would generate 
Interest 

He added: "The players feel 
good about playing at 
Murrayfleld. We will do our 
best to defend. There is a big 
difference in size between our 
forwards and the Scots and 
we struggle to win ball We 
tty to model ourselves on 
South Africa but it is difficult 
to play like them." 

nSMACSIBMrrB* UruiU— ck I jM mrtri l 
(Glasgow Calsdoniana). Wt (Edhiouroti 
Hoi vara), Armstrong (Newcastle). 
srefnwrtgM, Qrimei (ootn Glasgow 
Caledonians), Hr— (London Scottish). 
BrotfegniM* (Edinburgh Ra Ivors). 
Portsaelr thnwt, Hsu, Wa e—ra, S 
Dome s , Arsulo, J CanwBio. A Wen. 

G Moran din (Italy). 

• The former Wales captain 
Kingsley Jones yesterday com- 
pleted a move from Ebbw Vale 
to Gloucester. The Gwent club 
were forced to release the 29- 
year-old flanker to ease their 

financial problems. 
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Any old Iron won’t do for Harry 

Martin Thorpe and Hugh Southon on the West Ham manager’s battle to keep his top players 


H arry RecOcnapp’s 
highly mobile fea- 
tures twisted into a 
shocked expression 
of disbelief as he 
sat down at Wembley justi 
over a week ago alongside his 
wife Sahdra and the -West 
Ham chief executive -Peter 
Sterile. 

The Hammers manager was 
looking forward to watching 
(me of his shrewdest buys, Ian 
Wright, add one of his bright- 
est talents, Rio Ferdinand, 
playing for En gland. against 
the Czech Republic. 

It should have been an eve- 
ning of intense personal satis- 
faction, but the West Ham 
manager was not allowed to 
eqjoy it Instead he was forced 
to listen to Storrle's demand 
that Andrew Impey be sold. 

The war'of words was still 
raging when the Sky TV pro- 
ducer trained his camera on 
the tortured threesome, giv- 
ing the public a rare glimpse 
into the private stresses 
which dally run through the 
east London’ dub and will 
eventually shape its fature. 

By Sunday, when Storrle 
pulled Impey out of the West 
Ham side for the game at 
Derby pending the player’s 
£1.5 million move to Leices- 
ter, Redknapp was not a 
happy Harry. 

Though acknowledging that 
West Ham had to sell some- 
one to balance the books by 
the end of November, Red- 
knapp had been working on 
deals to offload players more 
on the fringe, such as the 
striker Sam ass i Abou for 
£800,000 to Hearts or Brad- 
ford, and the defender Tim 
Breacker to QPR. But nothing 
came of these negotiations so 
Storrle. under pressure from 
the board and with time run- 
ning out, was forced to act on 
the offer for Impey. 


In a very public outburst, 
Redknapp snapped that it was 
the manager’s job to choose 
which players were sold. But 
something else spfEted from 
his diatribe which touched on 
larger fears. “The way things 
are going,” he said, “someone 
will try to sell Rio Ferdinand 
next” 

Storrie and the board 
quickly moved to . reassure 
Redknapp that Impey was not 
the thin edge of the selling 
wedge-ataxlub whose limited ■ 
finances make cashing in on. 
players, such a temptation. 

And the very next day the 


board passed foe credibility 
test when they backed Red 1 
knapp's decision to torn down 
Tottenham's £13 million bid 
for Frank Lampard Jnr. 

For now Redknapp’s voice 
has been heard. But Spars are 
poiSed.to come back In with a 
£6 miTlinn bid for Unde Har- 
ry’s nephew Frank and, if the 
man who .is West Ham 
through and through is forced 
to sell, it could be the end of 
his love affair with the H am- 
-mers. Managerless Blackburn 
are understood’ to he increas- 
ing their interest in Red- 
knapp, and a dub with a fat 


cheque-book would offer him 
an enticing nay out 

Redknapp has much to be 
proud of. Through exhaustive 
wheeling and dealing he has 
assembled for about £15 mil- 
lion a squad now. worth 
around three times that, and 
he has got them playing so 
well that they are currently a 
nose-bleeding sixth in the 
Premiership. 

But, because of the club's 
very nature. West Ham's fi- 
nances are tight. Apart from 
the £2 million he paid to buy a 
majority stake in the dub, the 
chairman Terrence Brown 


has not invested any of his 
own money. There is no 
sugar-daddy. 

West Ham’s income is de- 
rived basically from televi- 
sion money, corporate deals, 
loans and gate receipts, al- 
though those are restricted by 
Upton Park’s capacity of 
26,000. 

The downturn in football 
share values put West Bam 
off the idea of flotation. So, 
with the board’s policy of 
restricting their debts, exem- 
plified by their determination 
to balance the books with the 
Impey deal, the question is: 



Not-so-happy Hammers . . . Harry Redknapp clashed with the chief executive Peter Storrie over Andrew Impey’s sale 


Where can new money be 
found? 

One area which they have 
not fully exploited is the com- 
mercial side. “They could 
make a lot more money if 
they did,” says the football 
analyst Alex Flynn. “They 
have a particular advantage 
of a very loyal fan base and 
they haven’t really marketed 
to them." 

Pending that however, is it 
any wonder that Redknapp 
fears the board will turn to 
the team in an attempt to 
raise revenue? The club are 
currently developing plans to 
rebuild the main stand at 
Upton Park to increase the 
ground capacity by 10,000 and 
boost gate receipts. 

Peter Cullen is a West Ham 
s h areholder and a season- 
ticket-holder for the past 27 
years. And he, for one, won- 
ders where the money will 
come from for such develop- 
ment work. “Selling one big 
star could finance that whole 
plan, so you can see the temp- 
tation for the board. The test 
will be to find the money to 
build the new stand without 
sailing players, so the team 
can go forward not 
backwards. 

“When supporters heard 
this Impey story most 
thought, okay, he's not that 
popular anyway. But if Rio or 
Lampard or Hartson or Sin- 
clair went, then they would 
worry that the team Harry 
Redknapp has done so well to 
build would collapse. For 
instance, if Lampard got sold, 
Rio's his best mate. He might 
think West Ham are not 
ambitious. 

“What I would say to Ter- 
rence Brown is, 'You've done 
a good job so far, I bope you 
can find the money without 
weakening the team’. But 
watch this space.” 


Football 


Nationwide preview 


Evers keen to 
cap big week 
for Hatters 


Marcus Lee on a 
tall order for 
Luton’s rising 
young midfielder 

A YEAR ago Sean Evers 
was one of a multitude 
of midfielders playing 
in the Avon Insurance Combi- 
nation and hoping to break 
into the Luton Town side. 
Over the next eight days he 
may become a Worthington 
Cup semi-finalist, help his 
team into the third round of 
the FA Cup and also press 
home their claims for a 
return to the First Division. 

Same progress for a 21-year- 
old from the unlikely football- 
ing hotbed of Hit chin. On 
Wednesday evening Evers 
confirmed he was one of Eng- 
land's better prospects with a 
goal which maintained the 
Nationwide League’s un- 
beaten record against their 
Serie B counterparts, opening 
the scaring in a l-l draw in 
TemL Down at Kenilworth 
Road, Evers is just one of a 
crop of home-grown talents 
honed by the coach John 
Moore and the rest of the 
manager Lennie Lawrence's 


staff into a low-cost team 
capable ofliving with the rich 
kids. 

Understandably Evers is 
shocked at his rapid rise to 
prominence but he is aware of 
his potential. Aware enough 
to turn down an Under-21 call- 
up by the Republic of Ireland 
manager Mick McCarthy last 
season. “I can’t believe how 
fast things have happened,” 
said Evers. “My first priority 
is to play well for Luton- and I 
try not to think about any 
speculation because -It’s not 
worth it 1 was flattered by 
Mick's approach last season 
but it has always been my 
dream to play for England.” 

But international aspira- 
tions aside, the 21-year-old 
will be a key figure for Luton 
as they face one of the biggest 
weeks in their recent history. 
Today they take on Manches- 
ter City at Kenilworth .Road, 
with both teams hoping to 
reduce the 12-point gap with 
the leaders Stoke City, before 
taking on Sunderland at the 


Stadium of Light in the Wor- 
thington Cup on Tuesday and 
rounding it all off with an FA 
Cup second-round tie at home 
to Hun City next Saturday. 

The cash-strapped club, 
who are still reeling from the 
rejection of their proposals 
for a new stadium, the Kob- 
lerdome. by the Deputy Prime 
Minister John Prescott, 
know that the significance of 
this week goes beyond the 
results. It may be crucial to 
the club's very survival. - 

"The Kohlerdome decision 
was a massive blow and If we 
can get into the semi-finals of 
the Worthington Cup then it 
will make the club financially 
secure for the next two 
years.” said Evers. "The 
game against Sunderland Is 
going to be something else. 
There will be 40,000 people 
screaming at us and It will be 
bow we react to it, but I hon- 
estly believe we have a 
chance.” 

Lawrence agrees with the 
midfielder. “It’s a huge seven 
days. We really need to suc- 
ceed in all three competitions. 
We must stay in touch with 
the top two in the league, 
while three or four games in 
the FA Cup could bring in 
money, and after all money is 
what we need at this dub.’* 

In the First Division, top-of- 
the-table Sunderland travel to 
fourth-place Sheffield United 
in what promises to be the 
game of the day. as the Blades 
have been defeated only once 
at Bramall Lane this season. 

With Watford's manager 
Graham Taylor still recover- 
ing from a throat abscess, the 
coach Kenny Jackett takes 
charge of an in-form team at 
Crystal Palace in a meeting of 
two former England manag- 
ers' sides. Terry Venables's 
Palace will be without the 
suspended Hayden Mullins, 
and Matt Jansen is still out 
after a knee operation. 

Peterborough United visit 
second-placed Scunthorpe in 
the Third Division with the 
striker Leon McKenzie mak- 
ing his last appearance for 
the visitors after cutting 
short a two-month loan spell 
from Palace. The Posh mid- 
fielder Matthew Gill is still 
missing with a . knee injury 
but Des Linton and Steve Cas- 
tle hope to be fit. 


Di Canio back 
in the fold 


P AOLO Dl CANIO, Shef- 
field Wednesday's Ital- 
ian striker banned for 
11 games after his infamous 1 
shove on the referee Paul Al- 
cock, returned to training 
yesterday with his manager 
Danny Wilson promising the 
club will “close ranks” to pro- 
tect him. 

Wilson believes Di Canio 
will need to be wrapped in 
cotton wool during the final 
month of his suspension 
when the player is certain to 
become the centre of atten- 
tion in the build-up to bis 
comeback on Boxing Day. The 
club may even avoid behind- 
closed -doors friendlies to en- 
sure Di Canio does not be- 
come the target of “boo-boys”. 

Wilson fears Di Canio could 
be singled out in such 
matches, so the manager may 
hand-pick opponents to en- 
sure nothing and no one in- 
flames the Italian’s ire. He 
said: “We have to put what 


happened behind us, and 
Paolo more than anybody 
wants that to happen. He was 
given a good reception by 
everyone. He’s come back 
into the fold and what we will 
do is close ranks around him 
and help him out as much as 
possible.” 

Portsmouth have been 
forced to turn to the Profes- 
sional Footballers’ Associa- 
tion for a loan to pay their 
wages this month, it emerged 
last night. The First Division 
club, who announced in their 
last published accounts debts 
of £3.5 million, have taken an 
advance from the footballers’ 
union because of money trou- 
bles at Fratton Park. 

A PFA spokesman, Bren- 
don Batson, confirmed that 
the union had agreed to give 
Portsmouth a loan as an ad- 
vance on their regular Foot- 
ball League payments to bail 
them out of short-term finan- 
cial problems. 


Cycling 
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Threat of Olympic exclusion 
to aid fight against drag use 


Wmiam Fothoringhain 


• •• ■:? 


I F CYCLING does not adhere 
to new anti-doping rules 
proposed by the International 
Olympic Committee, it may 
be’thrown out of the Olympic 
Games. That was the stark 
message, according to 
sources, of a meeting in Lau- 
sanne yesterday which, dis- 
cussed the agenda for Janu- 
ary’s world conference, called 
in response to this year's 
drug scandals in foe Tour de 
France and problems in lead- 
ing Olympic sports such as 
swimming and athletics. 

Top cycling officials includ- 
ing Bain Verbruggen, head of 
foe Union Cycllste Interna- 
tional the world governing 
body, have been aApmant that 
cy cling cannot afford to be 
tough oh drag cheats because 
competitors may s ue for loss 
of earnings But this argu- 
ment is apparently not accept- 
able to the IOC. 

“There are no threats,” said 
a leading IOC official. “But an 
obligation is obviously im- 
plied and if you are not meet- 
toe it you are not part of fee 
Olymp ic movement” 

The meeting supported two- 
year bans for any athlete 
found taking steroids or hor- 
mones. Verbruggen, however. 


recently hacked a UCI deci- 
sion to impose bans of seven 
months on three Swiss ■ cy- 
clists who confessed to using 
the banned hormone erythro- 
poietin. The UCI has said that 
if it attempts to impose longer 
bans it might be in danger of 
going bankrupt 

The union is dearly split 
Yesterday Verbruggen sent 
out a seven-page letter in res- 
ponse to criticism . from his 
vice-president, the French- 
man Daniel Baal that he and 
foe UCI had not moved far or 
fast unnng h nn this issue. 

On Thursday Bnmo Rous- 
sel foe disgraced manager of 
foe Festina team which was 
thrown off foe Tour de France 
over doping allegations, 
blamed the UCI and the 
French Cycling Federation — 
of which Baal is foe head — 
for foe systematic use of 
drugs in cycling. 

. Three Festina cyclists. 
Richard Virenque. Pascal 
Herve and the 1997 world 
champion Laurent Brochard, 
have been summoned to ap- 
pear before foe investigating 
magistrate in Lille on Tues- 
day, and foe cyclists at foe 
centre of the other scandal 
the members of foe TVM 
team, will be questioned 
again by magistrates In 
Reims at the end of the week. 


Snooker 


Harold lands telling punches but 
Stevens hits back to draw level 


dhro Everton 
In Bourne mouth 


K M ATTHEW STEVENS, 

I VI the 2L-year-old Welsh- 
man who reach edtwo rank- 
ing semi-finals and the 
world quarter-finals last 
season, finished his after- 
noon session against Dave 
Harold, a semi-finalist at 
last month's Grand Prix at 
Preston, at 4-4 in their best- 
of- 17-frames semi-final of 
the UK Championship. 

Assisted by a break of 88, 
Stevens led 2-1 but was fro- 
zen out tif the next three 
frames in which foe meticu- 
lous Harold, who has won 
1 6 of his 18 matches this sea- 
son, landed telling punches 
of 49, 46, 52and97tolead 
4-2. 

When Stevens, highly tal- 
ented bnt inclined to be 
over-eager, missed care- 
lessly on 62-0 infoe 
seventh, Harold had a fleet- 
ing chance to go 5-2 ahead 
but it was the young Welsh- 
man who secured that 

frame and foe last of the ses- 
sion to achieve parity at 4-4. 

In the previous round Ste- 
vens recovered frnm 5-3 
down to beat Matthew 
Couch 9-5 and he is striving 

to reach foe first ranking • 


final of his career. A new 
name will be engraved on 
the trophy, whoever wins 

tomorrow night. - 

- The gemi-flnalis te are 
playing for big money. Al- 
ready guaranteed £19,760, 
that will rise to £39,000 for 
foe runner-up and £75,000 
for the champion. 

John Higgins continues 
his attempt to complete a 
world and UK title double, 
previously achieved only by 
Steve Davis. John Parrott 
and Stephen Hendry, when 
he plays Paul Hunter in foe 
other semi-final today. 

Mike Russell who lost his 
world billiards title to Geet 
Sethi in Ahmedabad in 
September but who won last 
week’s Riley Northern . 
Open at Middlesbrough, set 
a world record, under cur- 
rent rules, with abreak of 
957 in beating Sethi 
2204-807 to win the UK 
Binim-da C hamplni^^jp fai 
Harrogate. 

These rules are the most 
g Mngwi t tmitar t chifh . 

billiards has ever been 
play ed as foe cue ball must 
Cross into baulk — the line 
containing the yellow, 
green and brown spots in 
snooker— in the last 20 

points of every 1 00 in a 
break. 


Hockey 


Double-header to test injury-hit Slough’s title ambitions 


Pat Rowley 


J UST when Slough Ladles 
could have done with a full 
squad they face a double- 
header this weekend in the 
Women’s English League 
without their two most influ- 
ential players, the experi- 
enced internationals Karen 
Brown and Sarah Kdleher. 

Brown has been told to rest 
for at least a fortnight after 
suffering concussion from a 
bang on the head during the 
2-1 defeat by Ipswich last 


Solutions 


PYROIC PUZZLES 
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week, and Kelleher has to 
return home for the Irish 
Inter-provincial a selection 
trial 

And Slough may be even far- 
ther weakened. England’s 
Mandy Nicholson (back in- 
jury) and Jane Smith (flu) 
mfogingr training on Thursday, 

Normally Slough, who have 
not lost at home for two sea- 
sons, could expect to rake in 
six points from their home 
games against Leicester, at 
High Wycombe, and Doncas- 
ter, at Southgate’s Trent Park 
tomorrow. That would enable 


3- 5.628,750,025. [The gap between 
successive pairs of squares 
always increases by 2. The first 
few squares are; 1,4, 9. 16. 25. 36. 
49.64... The gaps between succes- 
sive pairs go: 3, 5, 1,9, 11... and so 
on. So, the increase in the num- 
ber of men in the square 
increases by 2 as the side of the 
square they stand in increases by 
L The gap between the first two is 
5,625,600,016- 5635450009= 160,007. 
So the gap between 6,625.600.016 
and the next square must be 
160,009. So the number in the 
largest square must be: 
5,625,750.025.1 

WORDPLAY 
Wtodpook b).b)d). 

Tab: a) SOLEnrn, SOLEly or 


them to make inroads into 
Ipswich's six-point lead. But 
without their stars, Slough 
may And that gap still fairly 
wide as the league reaches its 
winter break. 

Ipswich, who are without 
Lucy Youngs through flu. go 
to Henley-in-Arden to play Ol- 
ton, foe one side to take a 
point off them this season. 

Canterbury and Southgate, 
foe top two in foe men’s 
league, meet at Trent Park 
tomorrow after foe Slough- 
Doncaster match. The home 
side make one change after 


SOLEnt 

b) SOCLE, SOlubLE, SOciabLE, 
SOmenilLE 

Dropout*: INDULGE E pluribus: 
CONSTITUENCY 
HZsstng Links: 
a; dogsVtaome/ computer 

b) cigarette/lighter/fael 

c) fiill/pay/ron 

d) falLf back/drop 

e) my/seff ■'-regard ing 

f) her/ ring/pull 

QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Myanmar (Burma), official 
name of Rangoon. 

2. The Tolpuddle Martyrs. 

3. Sepia. . 

4. Guides. 

3u96D. 

B. D-Day Normandy beaches: 
Sword (type of); Omaha (largest 
town); Gold (symbol); Utah (Used 


dropping their first points at 
Cannock last week: Soma 
Singh, who might have been 
vulnerable against Canter- 
bury’s pacy attack because he 
is not frilly fit, is rested. Can- 
terbury have never won at 
Southgate but fancy their 
chances this time. 

Cannock, who may head 
the table if the top two draw, 
should be confident of scoring 
plenty of goals. They visit 
East Grlnstead, who in the ab- 
sence of injured England goal- 
keeper David Luckes are 
shipping a lot of goals. 


to allow); Juno (R. equivalent to 
Greek goddess). 

7. Berries: Logan (Sim director 
of); Straw (MP for) : Black 
(Death); Blue (Kind of B., M. 
Davis album). 

8.950. (Squadron) 617 plus 246 
(number of. accord Ingto de G.) 
plus 87 PFbur score and seven 
years 1001 (nights) less 14 
(linos to a sonnet) less 37 (number 
of plays); (composer of Route) 66 
times 15 (in snoofeerX less 40 
(years zn>. 

S. Ham: Bayonne (bayonet 
derives from); (now called) York; 
Parma (parmesan derives from); 
West (Ham, ground). 

10. First name Alfred. AJ1 
Housman (in poem by); A. 

Alistair Cookie; A. Lord Tennyson 
(poem by) ; philosopher AJ. Ayer 
(work by). 
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WWW,jObSUrmmitea.CO-U>V 1 1 shooting seven birdies. The | round last year. 
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Abject Henman happy to play second fiddle 




Shaltim tart n at ttirrw! Thn Hwnmin, right, i iin g r aln lafi^ Qrag Bmarfiila after the Rrititih Wn. 8 ’b straight-sets victory completed In 64 mfnntes ~ PHOTOGRAPH: GARY U PRK3R 

Ruthless Rusedski wins 
brief battle of the Britons 

Stephen Bierley sees the Hanover crowd upset by disguised expediency at the ATP World Finals 


I T WAS probably never 
realistic, given that Tim i 
Henman had already • 
qualified for today’s j 
semi-finals of the ATP 
Tour Championship Finals, 
that yesterday’s all-British 
encounter with Greg Ru- 
sedski was going to hit the 
heights, but nobody, least of 
all the near-capacity crowd, 
expected the British No. l to 
perform quite so abjectly, Ru- 
sedski winning 6-2, 6-4. 

No amount of post-match 
apologies, which were pro- 
fuse, could disguise the fact 
that this was a performance 
bom out of expediency. Had 
Henman's first serves, ground 
strokes and volleys hit their 
target from the start it might 
have been a competitive 
mateh. But once his initial 
efforts failed so miserably 
there was absolutely no im- 
perative to raise his game 
again, save briefly when the 
crowd got an his back In the 
second set. 

David Felgate, his coach, 
usually sits like a coiled 
spring when watching his 
man. On this occasion his 
arms were folded and his pos- 
ture upright. He may not 
have liked what he saw but he 


High-flying 
Roma is to 
snap up lowly 
Nice for £2m 

Q|OMA, currently second in 
nserle A and recent con- 
querors of Leeds United in the 
Uefa Cup, are about to pur- 
chase the shrugging French 
Second Division dub Nice for 
about £2 million. 

The deal will be signed on 
Monday and two Rfflna players 
are expected to link up with the 

Nice squad, although the Serie 

A dub are at pains to point out 
that no are planned for 

the Nice coaching staff: 

Hnn« hav e surpassed most 
expectations this season and 

tomorrow Seethe much 
vaunted but ninth-placed La- 
zio, theircotenants at the Sta- 
dio Ollmpico, with a 100 par 
record although for 
fixt ure they are technicall y 
die away team. 


knew that defeat would have 
no bearing on this afternoon's 
match against Carlos Moya of 
Spain, who had earlier se- 
cured his place in the last 
four, for the second succes- 
sive year, with a 7-6, 7-5 vic- 
tory over Russia's Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov. 

Not surprisingly, for such 
is the one-eyed nature of 
sport, Rusedski felt he bad 
found the form he displayed 
when defeating Pete Sampras 
in the final of the Paris In- 
door Open this month. No 
way. 

Rusedskl was delighted 
with the win, his second in 
succession over Henman, for 
it secured his place in the 
world’s top 10 for a second 
successive year. But Henman 
was so poor that the British 
No. 2 needed to do little more 
than keep the ball in play to 
secure the victory. 

Much had been written 
about their rivalry, the true 
nature of which will doubt- 
less be more credibly tested 
as next year unfolds. This was 
not a contest in any meaning- 
ful sense. “I think Greg had a 
lot to play for and his perfor- 
mance showed It,” said Hen- 
man. without quite being able 


Performance of 
the week 



to admit that the opposite was 
also true: that he himsaif had 
nothing to play for and it 
showed most horribly. 

A couple of weeks ago, hav- 
ing clinched hi* place at this 
tournament on a Friday In 
Stockholm, Henman lost in 
similar fashion to Todd Mar- 
tin of the United States, bis 
game disintegrating through 
lack of motivation. 

To a large extent he has at 
ways been a big-occasion 
player, his career being lit- 
tered with defeats against 
lowly-ranked players, and 
there is no doubt he will 
totally wired for the Moya 
match. They have met on four 
previous occasions, with Hen- 
man w inning all but One. “It’S 
going to be a very similar to 
the Corretja match. Carlos is 
going to try to keep me on the 
hasalinp as much as possible 
and I’m going to be getting to 
the net at every opportunity,” 
said the Briton, who defeated 
Alex Corretja 7-6, 6-7, 6-2 in 
his second round-robin 
match, having initially 
beaten Chile’s Marcelo Rios. 

“I think the court here suits 
me very well and 1 feel confi- , 
dent with his style of play ! 
matching up against mine.” i 


AN Other 


This ranch-travelled 
Cheshire-born striker . 
could hardly Jbe desciibed , 


Henman added, though con- 
ceding that his performance 
against Rusedski may have 
lifted the Spaniard’s 
confidence. 

In sharp contrast to the all- 
British match, Moya’s victory 
against Kafelnikov, a winner- 
take-all battle, was as tense 


and thrilling as the former 
was flaccid. Moya seized the 
early initiative for a 3-1 first- 
set lead, only to throw it away. 

Breaks of serve became the 
rule before the 22 -year-old 
Spaniard managed to save 
two break points and hold his 
serve. The tennis argument ! 


KmoMrliW ! 
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Batty’s transfer stalled 


■Hehasl WaHter 


Dwight Yorfto (Manchester 
totte d) who led Ms team's 
revival against Barcelona ' 
so effectively ha 
Wednesday's Champi on^ 
League thriller at Non 
Camp, 


dM achieve 'a trimi of.fsmd 
through hSs 

scoring recordand inmrte 
prrf wfiiw titt tffl ii Bis- 
career .began in pale blue 1 
surroundings- Then he 
spent five years among ■ 
tiny rodents before joining 
beasts with rather bigger . 
teeth. A brieFperiad 
aiwmgphgmiMk wa&iol- . 


T HE proposed £5 million 
transfer of David Batty 
from Newcastle United 
to Leeds United, seemingly 
progressing smoothly yester- 
day morning, appeared to 
have hit turbulence last night 
when Ruud Gullit indicated he 
would prefer a player ex- 
change rather than simply 
take the cash on offer. 

Gullit badly needs a strong 
central defender and the Tigris 
captain Lucas Radebe is be- 
lieved to be his target Leeds, 
however, are In the process of 
negotiating a new four-year 
contract with Radebe that 
would make him the highest 
paid player in the club’s his- 
tory. Their manager David 
O'Leary has said Radebe 
would only leave Leeds "over 
my dead body", so a swap in- 


the.saddle. •- ■- , Y 

Last m«b Tony ffcmdcock 
(Notti ngham Forest* .*■ ■ 


volving Batty and him is 
unlikely. 

According to Gullit, Newcas- 
tle have not formally accepted 
Leeds’s offer for Hatty, who 
trained with Newcastle's 
reserves yesterday, and the 
Dutchman may feel inclined to 
leave him there until Leeds are 

png pqr ori tn rene gnHnto 

“This is not all about 
money,” Gullit said. "It's 
about players. You can have 
the money but not be able to 
spend it I think Leeds want 
something off us and we will 
see what we can get off them. 

"The board has been In 
touch with Leeds , but it de- 
pends on what we can do.” 

Having submitted a written 
transfer request yesterday 
morning. Batty strode out of 
Newcastle's training ground 
at lunchtime carrying a few 
personal possessions and as 
usual saying nothing. 


His agent Hayden Evans was 
mare forthcoming, saying it is 
“David's desire" to rejoin 
Leeds. The Yorkshire dub of- 
fered £5 million for him civ 
weeks ago .and despite the 
Newcastle chairman Freddy 
Shepherd saying "There Is no 
chance of David Batty leaving 
St James' Park", the player's 
demeanour since has sug- 
gested he is keen to move. 

According to Gullit, this has 
been “in the air” since the 
summer, even though Batty 
signed a new five-year deal last 
season. 

The decisive moment came 
two weeks ago when Gullit 
dropped Batty against Shef- 
field Wednesday, only to bring i 
him on after 36 minutes for 
Dietmar Hamarm. Afterwards 
Gullit said Batty had proved 
“he must be In the team", but 
his intention of “making Batty 
feel part of it” did not work. 


Wolves make Lee 
long-term boss 


Pater White 

W OLVERHAMPTON 
Wanderers will 
today give Colin Lee 
the manager's job for the 
season, before tomorrow's 
First Division meeting with 
their Black Country neigh- 
bours West Bromwich 
Albion. 

Since his caretaker ap- 
pointment three weeks ago 
when Mark McGhee was 
dismissed, Lee. 44, has 
guided Wolves to three wins 
and a draw in four games, 
elevating them from 12th to 
fifth ha the table. He has 
now been given the post 
fall-time until the end of the 
season, when the situation 
will again be reviewed. 

Wolves* managing direc- 
tor John Richards said: 
“Colin bad made It clear he 
would welcome an opportu- 
nity In management, and 
un doubtedly over the past 
couple of weeks he has 
given Wolves his total com- 
mitment in difficult 
circumstances.” 

The victory over their 
Midlands neighbours Bir- 
mingham City last weekend 
swung the pendulum far- 
ther in Lee’s favour, and a 
farther indication that the 
Molineux directors were 


happy with him came when 
they allowed him to spend 
£300.000 to sign the mid- 
fielder Robert Nlestroj from 
Fortune Dflsseldorf of Ger- 
many. Xt is thought he was 
informed of the board’s de- 
cision after transatlantic 
talks last night between 
Richards and the chairman 
Sir Jack Hayward, who has 
returned to his home in the 
Bahamas. 

Lee accepted the immen- 
sity of the task by saying: “I 
know there are going to be 
some rough and tough times 
In the weeks that lie 
ahead.” 

Southampton have called 
off the signing of Joey Bean- 
champ from Oxford United 
after falling to agree per- 
sonal terms with the former 
West Ham and Swindoh 
winger. 

Beauchamp looked set to 
join the Saints after a medi- 
cal but their manager Dave 
Jones said there were “too 
many complications with 
everything involved about 
the transfer”. 

The German FA yester- 
day formally confirmed its 
interest in staging the 2006 
World Cup when the vice- 
president Franz Becken- 
bauer submitted a bid to the 
Fifa president Sepp Blatter 
In Zurich. 



Guardian 
Crossword 21 ,4 44 

A copy of the new Millenni um edition 
of the Collins English Dictionary will 
be sent to the first five correct entries 
drawn. 

Entries to The Guardian Crossword, P.O. 
Box 6603, Birmingham, B26 3PR, or Fax to 
0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday 
Solution and winners in the Guardian on 
Monday December 7. 

Name 

Address 


ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 


had been fascinating but not 
conclusive, with Kafelnikov, 
who defeated Moya in last 
year’s semi-final before losing 
to Sampras, threatening to 
shout him down in the second 
set. 

Significantly Moya began to 
serve with more resolve, cru- 
cially in the 10th game when, 
at 0-30 down, he produced 
four first serves of excep- ; 
tional quality. Kafelnikov's 
resolution wavered and a 1 
final weary backhand ret u rn | 
into the net saw Moya leap 
with delight. “It’s going to be 
difficult to beat Tim. He’s ag- 
gressive and doesn't give you 
any rhythm,” he said. 

Rusedski’s win gave him a 
slim hope of meeting Sampras 
in the other semi. All be 
needed was for Albert Costa, 
another reserve, to beat bis 
compatriot Corretja. Some 
chance. Costa has never won 
an indoor match. Had he 
(tone so here he might never 
have got back into Spain. Cor- 
retja duly won 6-2, 6-4. 

So Corretja will play Sam- 
pras later today, their last 
epic meeting being in the 1996 
US Open quarter-final when 
Sampras, virtually oat on his 
feet, won 7-6 to the fifth set 



Set by Pasquale 

Across 

9 A magical pewer getting hold 
of man — HoUywcnd stuff? (9) 

10 Race of armour Is hard, 
cqaperplated© 

11 Spoift document containing 
truth in short supply (7) 

12 Affair in a hut? (7) 

13 One of 23*s trio wRh combed 
fibres around (4) 

14 Tattered blue coat contains 
war medal, convertible into 
money (Kf) 

16 Onamerit&tOT Britain wrap- 
ped in fabrics oriental (7) 

17 Leave party dutching record 
and brood? (7) 

19 Babe's htccdcatad with lover, 
that's evident (10) 

22 Food shop that somdscapfal (4) 

24 Possibly the output from 6. 

characters (7) 

23 Poformw offering rubbish 
mostly at end of West Street (7) 

26 Good bar was legendary for 
‘ the wine It had (5) 

27 Artida is rewritten to be made 
down-to-earth (9) 

Across 

1 Golden eagle, calm when 
flying around 23’s educational 
establishment {8,7} 

2 Loud Bate man sinking into 
deckcha^-, perhaps, some- 
where along the coast {3^ 


3 One of 23 's trio is humorous 
fetow given honour (5) 

4 One of 23's trio is medic held 
In honour after hostilities @) 

5 23's space- traveling hero 
could be on Mars (fi) 

6 23’s nasty bit of work to 
vsndafise recording (9) 

7 Whafs used for cooking fish, 
one caught to be eaten (6) 

8 Theocrat grieved about one of 
23*3 books (3,5,7) 

IS Rntas before 6 am, we hear? 

Only afew iimes a year (9) 

17 Girl coming in slipped up, 


18 Spot art gaflery, as you mlg^t 
say, and take a look (8) 

20 Sub-governor has a trick to 
undarmhe Head of State ® 

21 Declare what sounds fre a 
aro thing to the audience (6) 

23 island wrfter (5) 
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